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PREFACE. 



The object of the writer, in this elementary work, is to 
give such a summary of the First Principles of the Science 
of Mind and Morals, as every well-educated person should 
possess ; and which, on the one hand, may prevent a youth 
from entering college unacquainted with even the phrase- 
ology of Metaphysical and Ethical writers, and, on the 
other, enable one destined to the pursuits of active life, 
intelligently to enter into the great discussions which, in 
the present day, occupy the minds of men, as well as to 
derive instruction and enjoyment from the current literature 
of the age. And, in furnishing such information to both 
classes, he has endeavoured to combine the accurate know- 
ledge of a sound philosophy, with the reverential regard 
due to the word of God. 

The author has had no intention of adding another to 
thfe numerous theories which already exist, on either of the 
subjects that are embraced in this little work. As in Physics, 
all was confusion — though there was a continual accumula- 
tion of facts, from the time that Bacon pointed out the true 
way to knowledge, that of Inductive Observation — till God 
raised up Newton to unfold that system of the universe, 
which all succeeding discoveries have illumined while con- 
solidating its foundations ; so has there been, — since the days 
of Locke and Leibnitz, especially, — ^ co\i€;ia>u\) ^<i^^«»iNS5rcL\.^ 



AekaowledgeoffrctBy in tbe srioiceofmmd : bat the Xev- 
fDB of Mel^k jsici Ins not jet aj^evcd, out of them to 
frmmetliesTBtemof themonlimiTCTse. Brown, foUowingim 
the wake of Had and Stewmrt, who arowed themseJTes but 
pioneers, attempted it; but howerer ral cable hi^ work ia^ 
and though, in some le^pectBy snpeiior to anj that preceded 
it, it is not ^ the Prineipia " of MetaphjacsL To form ikai^ 
there mnst be a knowledge of human nature as profound, 
eombined with Logic and Metaphjncs as accurate, as was 
possessed by him. 

Bipft nutritiis in iOa, 

Ad qiiam delipsa est Gofgooei piona caImUL 

And though not inspired, in the same smse as ke was^ 
besides being in Mental and Moral Science what Newton 
was in Physics and Milton in Poetry, like them he mnst 
drink deeply at the fountain of Inspiration. For, just as 
ereiy fresh discorery in Greology and Astronomy, instead 
of ph^ing these sciences at variance with the Bible, only 
manifests their more close approximation to it; so, though 
the Scriptures were no more intended to teach the liiilo- 
sophy of Mind than of JHiysical Science a perfectly sound 
system of that science, will perfectly harmonixe with a per- 
fectly sound exegesis of the word of Qod. 

It is hoped that this attempt to make plain, subjects that 
have been generally regarded as abstruse, may lead to the 
introduction of the book into the course of an enlightened 
and liberal education for the youth of both sexes; and the 
writer will be gratified if it prove a contribution to a system 
of education more intellectual than that which too generally 
prevails — one that shall combine information with mental 
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discipline. A rerj high authority in such matters (Abp^ 
Whatelt) recommends the Elements of such studies to follow 
the Elements of Mathematics ; and many years' experience 
has convinced the writer, that it is either the indolence or 
the incapacity of teachers, that leaves out of the ordinary 
conrse of education so much that is of the highest value; 
that makes education itself so oft^i consist in a merely 
mechanical exercise of memory, instead of the expansion 
and cultivation of all the fiEUSulties of the mind; and that 
limits it to some specific object — as Classics, Mathematics, 
or Accounts, according to the particular profession in view-^ 
when the attention and judgment of a well-informed teacher, 
with a little additional trouble, would have made it com- 
plete within the usual period ; securing a perfect knowledge 
of what was indispensable to the particular design, as well 
■as a general acquaintance with all that should form the 
attainment of a highly-cultivated mind. 

The writer trusts that Parents, Teachers, and Clergymen 
will regard with favour this attempt, not only to simplify 
subjects heretofore considered too abstruse for general study, 
but to do so in the- way of connecting Philosophy with 
Eevelation; of leading to the investigation of human 
nature in the light of Inspiration; of applying to the study 
of both the same principle of close and accurate examina- 
tion, as being the productions of the same God, and con- 
taining each its own peculiar lessons, to be learned in the 
same spirit of single-minded inquiry and fervent prayer to 
"the Father of Lights;" instead of relinquishing the field 
to the enemy — suffering a false and sceptical philosophy to 
occupy the vantage ground, and t\xeii txiwitmml^ ^"^^'^ "^s^ 
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rains it has created. This^ especially in the present day, 
when a yicioas philosophism perrades the cheap literature 
80 indnstrionslj provided for the lower classes; with whidi, 
too often, the better educated are not trained to cope.* 

In conclusion, the author has only to request attention 
to the Lexicon, as containing, in itself, a mass of useful 
information, worthy of being treasured up in the mind, 
without which, even many common topics and phrases 
would not be intelligible; though familiarity with the 
terms imposes upon the judgment as if they were perfectly 
understood — -just as an acquaintance with the phraseology 
of Scripture and the technical terms of Theology imposes 
upon multitudes, as if they thoroughly understood " the 
Hind of the Spirit," and the doctrines of religion ; a mistake 
which, in both cases, an attempt to express the supposed 
meaning in the person's own language will soon rectify. 
A glance at some of the longer articles, such as Truth, 
Metaphysics, Logic, Moral, Analysis, Ac, Ac, will afford 
some idea of its utility, and the labour expended upon its 
compilation. 

The Enumeration and Brief Review of Writers prefixed, 
will not only point out what works should be read by those 
who wish to pursue the subjects, but will answer the ques- 
tion so often proposed by the young student, What is the 
precise description of information which each writer affords? 
And, for what should each especially be consulted] 

The Historical Sketch prefixed to this Second Edition 



• The "Inquiry Into Hamui Nature/* bj Dr. MaoVioar, bmides ita other 
•zeellenoief, is admirably fitted as a oorrectiT« to this orjing and growing erU, and 
on this aooonnt we oordiallj recommend it. 
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will show the student how the same questions arose at 
different and distant periods ; and the sources of the 
errors hroached regarding them. The difference hetween 
the knowledge of the mind, furnished by experimental 
consciousness^ and fimciful speculations founded on theory, 
will thus be obyious. 

In fine^ the author has, at the suggestion of judicious 
friends, appended Que^ions for Examination. But, of 
course, eyery Teacher will use his own judgment, whether 
to employ them, or others of his own. The same as to 
requiring pupils to commit the Lexicon to memory. 



Homo, BfttanB miaister et interpres, taatvin iiMut ot iatoUlgit, qvmtom do 
tane ordiae to toI mente oboerTarerit ; nee ampliiu seit aat potcwt. — Baam, 



" If it were Inquired, what Is to be regarded as the appropriate intrileetnal ooen- 
pation of HAH, as man, what would be the answer ? The statesman is engaged 
with political aflairs ; the soldier with military ; the mathematician with the pro- 
perties of nam1>eTB and magnitndes ; the merchant with commercial ocmoems, Sto. ; 
but in what are atl and each of these employed ?— employed, I mean, as men j for 
Uiere are many modes of exerdae of the faculties, mental, as well as bodily, whidli 
an, in great measare, eommtm to us with the lower animals? Eyidently la rea- 
samimg. They are all occopied in deducing, well or ill. Conclusions from Premises; 
oadi ooneemtng the subject of his own partionlar business. If, therefore, it be foond 
that Uie process going on daily, in each of so many different minds, is, in any respect, 
Uie same, uid if the principles on which it is oondnoted can be reduced to a r^^nlar 
sratem, and if rules can be deduced, from that system, for the better eonduetiog of 
that process, then it can hardly be denied, that such a system and such rules must 
be especially worthy the attention — not of the members of this or that profeasiim 
merely, but— of erery one who is desirous of possessing a cultirated mind. To 
andontand the theory of that which is the appropriate intellectual occupation of 
mm ia general, and to learn to do that w«U, which erery one will and must do, 
whether well or ill, may sarely be ooasidered as aa esseatial part of a libwal edu- 
mtkn."^Wkaiefy, 

'* The study of the phenomena of mind presents a subject of intense interest, not 
to the moral philosopher only, but to erery one who has in riew the eultiration of 
his own mental powers, or the proper application of them to the inrestigatioo of 
trath in uiy department of knowledge." — Abererombie. 

" Ths trus BcnrNCS of sdvcation— that noble science whieh has the charge of 
traiaiag flie ignorance and imbecility of infancy into all the rirtue, and power, and 
wisdom of mature manhood — of forming of a creature, the frailest and feeblest per- 
haps whieh Hearen has made, the intelligent and fearless sorereign of the whole 
aaunated creation, the interpreter, and adorer, and almost repreeeutatire of the diri- 
nity— Is THS phiixmophy op ths human ifnn>, appubd practically to ths hu- 
man mind; enriching it, indeed, with all that is useful or ornamental in knowledge, 
bat, at the same time, giring its chief r^;ard to objects of yet greater moment ; 
arerting eril, which all the scienoes together oould not compensate ; or produdng 
good, OMapared with which all the scieaoes together are as aothing."—- ^rotMk 



Man, the senrant and interpreter of nature, understands and redness to praetiee 
jast so much as he has obserred of nature's laws, by experimeat or by the mind : 
man he eaa neither kaow nor aehiere. — Bacon, 
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1840, though more especially devoted to the Physical Sciences, 
contains much valuable information on the records of Mental and 
Ethical Science. 

Writers on Mental Science. 

The earliest modem writers on the Science of Mind are Locks 
and Leibnitz. 

Locke's ^^ Essay on the Human Understanding" is the chief, 
though not the only work of that writer on this subject ; — is still a 
text-book in many universities, and must be the first object of 
study, not only from its intrinsic excellence, but from the continual 
reference to it by all succeeding writers, — either as authority, or for 
refutation. This will be obvious on reading what is said under the 
names of the writers in the following notices, and in the succeeding 
Historical Sketch, 

There have been a great many " abridgments," and " contrac- 
tions," and "arrangements," and "analyses" of Locke's "Essay;" 
and " Lectures" on it by Lardner, Lube, and others, to simplify, 
correct, and explain it. Locke said, all knowledge resulted from 
experience, — either outward from Sensation, or m^«i^ ^'srea. "^a- 
flection. This Leibnitz combated in Ins Nouveaux Es%a\&«u.TX'Eit*i- 
tendefnent Mumain, Paris, 1645. See Lcibnitzxau Vn. Lexrtcoa, 
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Reid's ^^ Inquiry into the Human Mind" and ^^ Essays on the 
Intellectual Faculties" 8vo., 1843, and " Essays on the Active 
Powers," Svo., 1843, are all valuable, from following out, or cor- 
recting the views of Locke ; refuting the sceptical i^hilosophy of 
Hume, and the ideal theory of Berkeley, as well as those 
statements of Locke and preceding philosophers on which they 
were founded ; and laying the foundations, on which all succeeding 
writers have built, in an appeal to consciousness and experience. 
In the first, which treats chiefly of Perception by the senses, are 
some unguarded statements and expressions ; such as the use ot 
the term "instinctive" for intuitive truths, and "common sense" 
for the faculty which discerns them; but Reid's works deserve a 
thorough perusal, from the multiplicity of facts, lucidly stated and 
felicitously illustrated by appropriate examples, as well as from 
their pointing out the true way of studying mind. The second^ 
on the Intellectual faculties, is more complete than the third, on 
the Active Powers, though it unnecessarily multiplies the original 
faculties of the mind. The latter consists, mainly, of a multitude 
of detached sentences, grouped under general heads, and designated 
" Essays." But the recent edition of " Reid's whole Wobks," 
with preface, notes, and dissertations, by Sir "William Hamilton, 
supersedes idl others, and forms the most valuable contribution to 
Mental Science yet given to the public. The dissertations and notes 
do the same service to tl^ philosophy of this day, that "Reid's Own 
Works" did to the philosophy of his. They are as corrective of the 
German transcendentalism of Schelling, Hegel, and others, that 
had begun to interweave itself with the sound philosophy of this 
age, as Reid's works were of the scepticism of Hume, Condorcet, 
and Condillac, and the other French writers, deduced from the 
false principles of Locke and Berkeley. 

Stewart's " Elements of the Philosophy of the Hvman Mind,*^ 
8vo., 1843, and "Philosophy of the Active Powers," 2 vols. 8vo., 
1828. — These books contain the substance of the author's lectures 
when Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. The value of the former consists, chiefly, in the corrections 
it fSmishes to the errors of Reid, whose pupil he had been, and 
whom he generally follows, and in the mass of judiciously col- 
lected facts regarding mind, and observations on the proper mode 
of studying it ; and its charm, in the accurate and elegant diction 
in which they are communicated. The latter is valuable from its 
refutation of Materialism, and its assertion of the moral faculty or 
conscience. The " Philosophical Essays,*' 8vo., are supplementary 
to both, as discussing at large some topics slightly touched upon 
in them. 

Brown's " Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind," 
1 vol. 8vo., 1837. — The successor of Stewart in the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in Edinburgh, delivered these " Lectures," which were, 
after his death, published as they had been addressed to his class ; 
and, taken as a whole, they are facile princeps on the philosophy of 
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mind and morals ; as being complete, going over the whole subjects — 
the mind, both as to the intellect and emotions, the being and attri- 
butes of God, and moral duties ; as recognising Revelation ; as 
being in point of style, perspicuous and eloquent ; and though the 
worth of ihe book is slightly impaired by a fondness for originality, 
yet to him who has but one book on the subject, it is the best. 
There is a very useful little work, by J. P. Boyle, *^A Compen- 
dium*' of Brown, which may serve those who have not time or 
inclination for the study of the work itself. 

Abercbombie's " Philosophy of the Intellectual Powers" and 
" Philosophy of the Moral Feelings," each 1 vol. 12mo., are 
written in an attractive style, and in a Christian spirit ; and they 
consist, principally, of a condensed and judiciously divided sum- 
maiy of Brown's system ; with many useful observations the 
resiit of the author's own professional experience. They have 
done much to make the study popular ; but there is little soHdity 
and less learning in them, and the knowledge of the subjects they 
give is very supein&cial. 

Cousin's ^'•Psychology,** translated, with introduction and notes, by , 
Dr. Henry, of New York University, 8vo. This consists, mainly, 
of a critical examination of Locke, by the most celebrated of 
French philosophers of this day; and Dr. Henry's notes are 
useful correctives of any undue leanings to German idealism. 

Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetobic, 8vo., 1819, would not 
attract the stud^nt of the Philosophy of Mind and Morals from 
its title; but the whole of the first book is deserving of being 
studied, particularly the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, 
in which will be found many acute observations upon most of the 
subjects that come under consideration, both as regards the Intellect 
and the Active Powers of the human mind. 

Kant's " Critick of Pure Reason,** by Hayward, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
And his " Logic," by Richardson, and his " Metaphysics,*' by 
Semple, wiU give to the student a sufficient idea of the system of 
-Uiat celebrated founder of the Gebman School of philosophy. 

Upham's ^''Elements of Mental Philosophy,** in two volumes, 8vo. 
This work, published in New York, from the pen of the Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy, in Bowdoin College, is one of the 
most valuable contributions to the science of Mind and Morals 
that has ever been given to the world. It is complete and simple, 
accurate and profoimd ; and — not its slightest recommendation- 
it does homage throughout to the Bible. 

Abchbishop Whately's Wobk on Logic, 8vo., 1830, and that 
OK Rhetobic, 8vo., 1831, have removed much of the difficulty that 
encircled the study of these subjects ; and, while asserting their 
utility, have rendered them easy, attractive, and popular. His 
£a8T Lessons in Reasoning, and his Intboductoby Lessons 
ON THE Chbistian EVIDENCES, havc shown how possible it is to 
make subjects apparently the most learned and ^V:^^\xv3i&^^ o^ca^ 
level to the capacities of iine young. 
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f )e Moboan's ^ Formal Logic," or the Caleulns of Inferenoe^ 
lialioiial aiid Probable, 8vo., 1 vol. The most singolar phenomenon 
ill tlio world of literature is the Organon oi Aristotle. Tins 
method of discovering truth, and detecting error, the method hy 
SylloKiKm, he formed and so far perfected, that, tall veiy lately, it 
rornainod nearly as he left it. By Pagans, Mohammedans, and 
ObriHtiiuiH, at Athens and Alexandria, at Paris, Seville, and Oxford, 
it haH boon received, practised, and left nearly as Ihey found it. 
U'biH book is an attempt to improve it. 

TiiomoN's ** Outline of the necessary Laws ofThoughL" A trea- 
Uho on tlie pure and applied philosophy, fscp. 8vo., Oxford, 

It would be endless to enumerate elementary works on Logic 
liK 1(111 man's, in one small volume, published in Glasgow, and 
Wai.kku'h Commentaxy on Mubray's *^ Dublin Compend," areas 
good aH any. 

IUpluy'i *' Philosophical Miscellanies" being translations, with 
not OH, of Nome of the choicest pieces of the French philosophers, — 
(Umsiti, Jo^ffhtjf, and 7?. Constant, — in 2 vols. 8vo., published in 
DoNton, contain a vast amount of important and curious research 
oil luiuiy Hiibjucts connected with the science of intellectual philo- 
Hophy, uiid are well doHerving close study. 

J)ouoi.ah' PiiiLOSorHY OF THE MiND, 8vo., 1844. — ^This very 
acute writer takes a rapid review, in detached portions, of the 
nioHt. iinportant subjects which the title of his book embraces ; and, 
though rather dogmatically, corrects a good deed of what was 
erroneous in previous writers, and divests the subjects which he 
distiUHHei of much extraneous matter. 

Vkuhiku'i " Theory of knowing and being," the institute of 
Motaphysio, is the latest work from a Scottish pen. 
I Mux's Rystbm of Logic, 2 vols. 8vo., 1843, is based upon the 
Hystom of Mental Pliilosophy of James Mill ; the latest and ablest 
of tlie Sensational school. 

SiA WiLUAM Hamilton, — Dissertations on Philosophy and Lite- 
rature, Hvo. The " Dissertations " in this volume, on " The Philo- 
sophy of the Absolute," a criticism on Cousin; and "The Philosophy 
of P«jrception," — ^with the appendix on "The conditions of the 
Thinkable," " The Alphabet of Thought," and " The Syllogism 
and Syllogistic Beasonmg," are for those profound thinkers, and 
trained students, who at once delight in, and are fitted for exploring 
the very depths of mental philosophy. 

Wbitebs on Mobal Science. 

Ohalmebs' " Natural Theology " is contained in vols. I. and 
IL, and his " Sketches of Moral Philosophy*' in vol. V. of his col- 
lected works. The former, including the substance of his " Bridge- 
water Treatise," is peculiarly valuable on the subject of Hume's 
Atheism ; on the proofs for the being and character of God from 
man's mental and moral constitution, and their adaptation to 
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external nature ; and on the supremacy of conscience. The latter 
contains much that is valuable on the distinction between the 
philosophy of Mind and that of Morals; and on the Emotions. 
The third and fourth volumes contain his work on the ** Evidences 
of Christianity/' with many valuable additions, especially on Hume's 
objection to Miracles, and on the internal and experimental Evidence. 
Lord Brougham's Discourse on Naturai. Theology, 12mo., 
as an Appendix to Paley, in the most valuable edition of his work 
on Natural Theology, — that accompanied by the illustrations of Sir 
Charles Bell, — ^renewed the question ot the possibility of proving the 
immateriality and immortality of the soul, withaut the aid ofreve- 
lotion. The reader will find it amply discussed in the old contro- 
versy of Dr. S. Clark, and Dodwell, in Clark's Works, fol. vol. iii. 
Dr. Turton's work on Natural Theology, 12mo., is intended to 
be corrective of, and supplementary to, the work of Lord Brougham, 
^t was pub-ished in small 8vo., 1840. 

Stewart's " Outlines of Moral Philosophy," in one small volume, 
contains a summary of bis lectures on the subject ; and is the germ 
of which his other and larger works are the development 

Payne's Elements of Mental and Moral Science, 8vo., 
1817. — ^The first part is mainly an abridgment of Brown, whose 
pupil the author was ; and the work, intended for the use of one 
of the English Dissenting Academies, was published immediately 
after the Lectures of that great philosopher came forth with aU 
their dazzling splendour. The second (Uscusses, chiefly, the two 
questions. What is rectitude ? and what is the rule of rectitude ? 

Heattie on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, 
1 voL 8vo., and Elements of Moral Science, 2 vols. 8vo., 
1817, are both still deserving of perusal; though in a great measure 
superseded by more recent works. They came out at the time 
when the sceptical works of Hume and of the French philosophers 
had deeply infected Metaphysical Science ; and being written in a 
lively and attractive style, were much read. They, with the 
writings of Seattle's cotemporary Campbell, give a clear account 
of the intuitive principles of belief, and show that it is as absurd to 
attempt to prove first principles in the sciences of Mind and Morals, 
as it would be to prove Mathematical axioms. 

Butler's Analogy, in works 8vo., 1842. The great object of 
this work — ^which is read by every one who reads any thing on the 
subject — ^is to show that aU the probabilities derived from what we 
see, and know, and must admit, upon the principles of reason and 
experience, are in favour of a future life ; and tiiat, a life of hap- 
piness or misery, according to our present character and conduct : 
and that the principle we proceed upon in this branch of morals^ 
is the same as in physics, in which, from the known laws of matter, 
in our own region of the universe, we conclude as to their existence 
and operation in regions beyond the sphere of our observation. 
Even against miracles, there is no argument from antecedent im.* 
probability, as Creation, the production ol \k^ ^x%X> \)K)s&ax^ *^ws^% 

-a 
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the iint pairs of the mfeiior animals, ^e^ ke.^ were mirades. The 
fferm of the argmnent seems to have been found in a passage which 
he quotes from Origen, in which that writer says that he who belieTes 
the Author of Natnre to be the same as the Author of Scripture, may 
well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in the iaiter as in 
the former ; and so the existence of such difficulties, in Rert lotion ^ 
as are found in the course of Nature and the administration of 
Providemxj is an argument in favour of, rather than against, the 
divine original of the word of God. His sermon on Conscience, in 
the volume which contains his collected works, contains the mm 
of the doctrine on the subject, developed in the writings of Chal- 
mers, Macldntofth, and others; and he is particulaily dear and 
•atisfactoiy on the subject of personal identity. Professor Frrz- 
OKBALD's edition of the Analogy is the most complete. The notes 
•ire invaluable. 

Wheweix's "Elements of Morauty, racLUDixo Polity," 2 
Tols. 8vo., is the latest work on the subject from an English 
University. 

Edwards, on ^Freedom of WUl" and Tappak's (Professor, in 
New York University) ** Review of Edwards^" exhaust the subject 
of which they treat ; the former advocating moral necessity ; the 
latter the seifdetcrmining power of the will. 

Kackihtosh's Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy, with a Preface by WheweU, 8vo., 1837, is a continua- 
tion of Stewart's Dissertation on the Mental department of the same 
science ; and after a brief retrospect of the Ancient and Scholas- 
tical Ethics, he traces the history of the different systems of the 
Modems from Grotins to Brown. He gives a fair and impartial 
view of the chief writers and the controversies that arose out of 
their works, in flowing and eloquent language. 

Wayland's " Elements of Moral Science** has long taken its place 
as a standard work on both theoretical and practical Ethics. The 
edition before me is the 28th, Boston, 1846 ; but it has been re- 
printed in many places and various forms. 

Wardlaw's ^^ Christian Ethics** is not, what its title would in- 
dicate, a system of practical duties, but the theory of Ethics, based 
on revelation. 

Upham's " Philosophical nnd Pmctical Tmatise on the Will,*' 1 vol. 
8vo., published in Boston, simplifies tlie subject and gives it a 
practical application. 

Cairns' Essay on Moral Freedom, 8vo., 1842.— Besides what 
the title of the work would leatl one to expect, namely, a discus- 
non of the great and impc^rtant question of Moral Liberty and 
Necessity, on which he has thrown more light than any of his 
predecessors, there is a great deal of cool philosophical dissertation 
on most of the questions that enter into the Science of Mind. 

Grinfield. — The Connection of Natural and Revealed Theology ; 
an attempt to illustrate the Evidences and Doctrines of Christianity 
by their relation to the Inductive Philosophy of the Human Mind, 8vo. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 

OFTHS 

RISE, GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT, AND PRESENT STATE 
OF MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 



" EvEBY thing," says Morell, " that is brought into existence mnst 
have B. final cause. The final cause of man's intellectual faculties is 
to know ; and the material of knowledge is truth,'* The science that 
seeks after truth is philosophy. 

It seems — ^yet is not — easy to classify the objects of knowledgs. 
As all these are either within, or without man, a modem popular 
classification is into the me and the not me, — ^the objective and the 
subjective ; or, as others choose to express the distinction, into phe- 
nomena and noumena, that is, what is presented to the senses, and 
what is presented to the mind. Philosophy, therefore, which inves ■ 
tigates the truth of things, has been considered as either positive 
and experimental, the object being matter; or speculative and absolute, 
the object being mind : Physics, or Metaphysics. 

Yet, when closely examined, these distinctions appear imperfect 
and confused. Without observing how very vague the classification 
is, that includes all in the me and the not me, the latter is purely 
negative ; while both include things equally and utterly opposite, 
the me as weU as the not me embracing matter and spirit ; and the 
latter, both the created and the uncreated, the finite and the infinite. 
Then again, the term Phenomena is not applied exclusively to what 
the senses take cognizance of; while ideas of material objects 
become noumena the moment the cognition or apperception enters 
the mind. And equally at variance with the truth, would it be to 
suppose that the positive and experimental belong exclusively to the 
science that regards matter ; as the ideas of mind — the result of 
the experience of consciousness, — are just as positive and experi- 
mental as any other. 

Both MoBELL and Lewes, however, restrict the term philosophy 
to the science which regards realities, as contrasted with phenomena 
or appearances ; or, according to a definition approved by flie/ormer, 
it is *' The Science that reduces aU things to the region of pure 
ideas; and then traces their connexion and unity." But Lewks 
writes his history to show that philosophy, in this sense, is animpos- 
fdbility ; and so to turn men's minds to wh.al \i^ ^'(sivi^vt^^ Xi^ >^ 
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alone certain, " Positive " Science. Morell's object, on the other 
hand, is to assert the reality and excellence of philosophy ; and to 
encourage the study of it by stripping it of all that is fanciful and 
uncertain. '* Starting originally from phenomena, intemid and 
external, it seeks to discover what reality there is beneath them : 
what is the law of their development, and what the ground of their 
existence. Thus, if it treat of the subjective world, it inquires into 
the nature and validity of our faculties, into the ground of our know- 
ledge and faith. If, on the other hand, it treats of the objective 
world, it strives to look through the outward appearances of things, 
and comprehend the essence by which they are upheld. Having 
done this, it next seeks to determine the connexion that subsists 
between subject and object; and the common origin from which both 
proceed ;" that is, God the absolute and infinite. 

The history of philosophical speculation usually begins with the 
Greeks : and of them, for a long period, we have merely slight 
fragmentary notices. But the earliest of these commences with the 
period when Judea became a province of the Babylonian empire. 
Apart from all discussion as to whether any and what portion of the 
Grecian philosophy is derived from Oriental sources, and from the 
Hebrews in particular, it is unquestionable that there is a vast 
amount of information, on all the subjects of Greek speculation,— 
God, the universe, man — in his moral nature, individual character, 
and social and political relations, — in a series of writings, commen- 
cing many centuries prior to that period, and continued in regular 
succession, forming the sacred books of the Hebrews. There is 
not among the Greeks such a foundation-truth of philosophy as — 
In the beginning God created the Heavens and the Earth, — such a 
vital starting point of metaphysics as — God created man in his own 
image. There is not a cosmogony like that of Genesis, which all 
research confirms and illustrates — nor a code of morals such as 
the Decalogue, nor a system of polity like that of Moses; nor is 
there a dramatic ideal of the moral problems of human life such as 
is given in the book of Job, or a summary of practical ethical wisdom 
as is contained in the Proverbs of Solomon, or such a translation of 
the notions of the understanding into the real language of the heart, 
on the great fact that " you can find no centre of things in the world 
around you, that you yourself are not the centre, and that you must 
refer yourself and all things to the great Being above you, or all is 
vanity and vexation," as is given in Ecclesiastes. Viewing them 
merely as genuine and authentic productions, apart from their inspi- 
ration — ^though that is involved in the former, — every system of 
metaphysical and ethical science must, therefore, be defective, that 
does not pay them due regard ; and every history of the science 
must be vitally incomplete, that overlooks them. And whenever 
there shall be a perfect exegesis of these books, — ^whenever the let- 
ters, words, and syllables of them, and of their completion in the 
SACRED WRiTiNos OF THE NEW TESTAMENT shall be Weighed — as the 
fragments of early Greek literature have been — ^in order to elicit 
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the pure and simple tmth of their contents, — and whenever there 
shall be given a perfect development of the principles and laws of 
man's spiritual and moral nature, — then the truth of the books and 
the laws of the nature to which it is addressed, having the same 
Anth(^, will be foimd perfectly to harmonize ; to be at one.* 

The speculations of Thales, (of Miletus in Ionia, Asia Minor, 35th 
Olympiad, B.C. 580,) with whom the historians of Greek speculation 
begin, aimed at discovering the primary principle, of which all spe- 
ciid existences are the modes. Seeing all around him in constant 
transformations, — ^birth and death — change of shape, size, and mode 
of existence, he could not regard any one of these variable states of 
existence as existence itself. He, therefore, &sked himself what is 
that invariable existence of which these are the variable states f His 
answer was, according to Aristotle, moisture {vStof} eivai rfjv apxv^ 
Aris. Met.i. 3). BuL according to Lewes, " Thales, cleBrly, did not 
conceive any formative principle, either as Power or Intelligence, by 
■which the primeval moisture was (either created or) fashioned." 
That is, he was ignorant of the foundation-truth, He that created 
all things is God. 

Thales was followed by Anaximenes, (also of Miletus, 63rd 
Olympiad, B.C. 468,) who " felt within him a something which moved 
him he knew not how, he knew not why ; something higher than 
himself, (that is, than his body,) invisible, but ever present. This 
he called his soiil. His soul he believed to be air. Was there not, 
also, without him, no less than within him, an ever-moving, ever- 
present, invisible air ? The air which was within him, and which 
he called his soul, was it not a part of the air which was without him ? 
And if so, was not this air the Beginning of things ?" He was suc- 
ceeded by Diogenes, (of Appollonia in Crete, 80th Olympiad,) who, 
inquiring " What constitutes air the origin of things ? saw, clearly, 
that it is its vital force. The air is a souii ; therefore it is living 
and intelligent. But this Force or Intelligence is a higher thing 
than the air through whichit manifests itself; it must, consequently, 
be prior in point of time ; it must be the ap^ri — ^the first principle 
which philosophers have sought. The universe is a living being, 
spontaneously evolving itself, deriving its transformation from its 
own vitality." They also knew not the starting principle of mental 
science, **In the image of God created he man : man became a living 
soul." These were followed by An aximander, ( of Miletus, 43rd Olym- 
piad, B.C. 548,) whose maxim was "The Infinite {to aireipov) is the 
origin {ri apxn) of all things;" which, Mr. Lewes says, is the same, 
though differently worded, as that of Hegel and Victor Cousin ; 
** Creation is God passing into activity, but not exhausted by the 
aot; in other words. Creation is the mundane escistence of Ood; finites 
are but the external motion, the manifestation of the AIL" These, 
too, wander in darkness ; for whether you have not supernal infer- 

* There is a good sammary of thia branch of the historf of moral and meta^h^- 
deal philosophy in the article in the Enoyclopaedia of M.«u\a\ YVi'Ci»civ<^<t«QN:C^^&>. 
** Moral and MetaphysiegU Philosophy," by the B«t. Y . I>. llLvax^<M,X>W(i^> 
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mmtion, or reject it, the result is the same,— confiision of words 
withoat intelligible thoughts. 

Then came Pythagoras, the most famed of all the sages of this 
early period, — early, that is, for Greece, but late for the scenes 
where true philosophy was cnltiyated in the light of heaven, — ^who 
preferred being called {ftXocofoi) " a lover of wisdom," to {tro^e) 
"a wise man" whose ^method was purely deductive ; the tendency 
wholly towards the consideration of abstractions as the only true 
materials for science." His speculations, therefore, were mathema- 
tical; his maxim was, that ^numbers (rove apiOfnovi) were the 
cause of material existences;" (oircovc rrn; overiac Arist Met L 6) 
— were " essences, the real beings ; and not merely symbols." The 
soul, he beUeved to be a certain combination of numbers. It has 
three elements. Reason, (vovc») Intelligence, (fpj|v,) and Desire, 
{Gvfiog. ) The two last man has in common with the brutes ; the 
first is his distinguishing characteristic. The soul is a monad; 
but may have two aspects as in brutes, or three as in man. Accord- 
ing as the one or other predominates man is rational, or able, or 
sensual ; a philosopher, a man of the world, or a beast. Hence, 
the soul, "the monad which is self -moved," (Arist. de Anima, i. 2,) 
may pass into a brute or plant, losing its Reason (vovc) and Intel- 
ligence ( 0pi| V ) , to become merely sensual and concupiscible. There- 
fore, Mr. Lewes concludes, that Pythagoras neither taught God to 
be " the soul of the world," as an Intelligence ; nor mind to be any 
thing more than a phenomenon, — a variable manifestation of num- 
ber, the invariable essence. All this, a great Genius who knew these 
systems well, and was di%inely taught a better, calls — ^most expres- 
sively — " Feeling after*' God. 

Xenophanes (of Colophon in Ionia, Asia Minor, Olympiad 40, 
B.C. 556) rose to nobler thoughts ; believing in " One God, supreme 
in power, goodness, and intelligence," who resembles mankind 
" neither in body nor ideas." Of his opinions we know more ; because 
fragments of the verses in which he embodied his thoughts remain 
^-{Xenophanis carminum JteUquia a Carsten). Pythagoras did 
not believe in the fitness of the multitude for truth; and there- 
fore he had doctrines for the many (exoteric,) and doctrines for 
the select few (esoteric); but Xenophanes went about as a rhap- 
sodist* or minstrel, singing his doctrines to all ; — corrective alike of 
the popular mythology, and the speculations of the philosophers. 
" Casting his eyes upwards," says Aristotle, " at the immensity of 
heaven, he declared that the one is God." And this one he proclaimed 
to be self-existent and intelligent; of whom the most perfect symbol 
is the spherical expanse : " God is a sphere." Of him Lewes says, 
" He was a great, earnest spirit, struggling with truth." As he set- 
tled at £lea, those who adopted his tenets were called Eleatics. 
One of these was Parmenides, (B.C. 564, 61st Olympiad,) whose 
philosophy is said to be characterized by the distinction between 
trvth and opinion ; or, in other words, between the ideas obtained 
through the Reason^ and those obtained through the Senses, — ^and so 
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he anticipated both Locke and Kant. Zemo followed Parmenides, 
(not to be confounded with the later Zeno, the Stoic,) the inventor of 
dialectics, by which he laboured to establish the subtleties of his mas- 
ter. This, afterwards used so powerfully by Socrates and Plato, may 
be defined as the refutation of error by the reductio ad absurdum, the 
showing the absurdity of error as a means of establishing truth. He 
wrote — not poems, as the vehicles of his sentiments, like Xenophanes 
and Parmenides, but — ^polemical refutations of opposing opinions. 

We must pass rapidly through the successors of Zeno ; as Hb- 
RACUTUS, (of Ephesus, 69th Olympiad, B.C. 430,) sumamed "the 
obscure," whose doctrine corresponded with that of a large class of 
modem philosophers — that the senses are the inlets to all intelli- 
gence; thus anticipating Hobbes, Condillac, James Mill, and others 
of the " sensational school." " The senses deceive only when ill- 
educated ; when well-educated they give truth. Wliatever is com- 
mon is tnie ; whatever is removed from the common, i. e. the ex- 
ceptional, is false. The true is the unhidden (aXtjOec to firi XijOov), 
Those whose senses are open to receive the unhidden, the Univer- 
sal, attain Truth." The Eleatic system rests on the certitude of 
pure reason ; the doctrine of Heraclitus is that reason left to itself, 
— ^not nourished by the senses — can have no true knowledge. 
** Both are Pantheistical ; forin both it is the universal intelligence 
that becomes conscious in man : a conception pushed to its ultimate 
limits by Hegel. Accordingly, Hegel declares that there is not a 
single point in the Logic of Heraclitus which he, Hegel, has not 
developed in his Logic." — (Lewes i, lOH-109.) 

Heraclitus was followed by Anaxagoras, (of Clazomense in Lydia, 
70th Olympiad, B.C. 426,) who taught at Athens; numbering among 
his pupUs Pericles, Euripides, and Socrates. He held, with Xeno- 
phanes, that all our sense-knowledge is delusive ; and, with Hera- 
clitus, that all our knowledge comes through the senses, — or, that 
all knowledge is confined to phenomena. He rejected, in his cos- 
mology, all idea of creation ; he believed only in arrangement. Out 
of nothing, nothing can come. Instead of one element there is an 
infinity of elements eternally existing ; the celebrated Homceomeria^ 
— ^the mingling of previously existing elements to form existing 
things. The All is not the One but the Many; and the Intelligence 
(vowf), or moving force of the universe, moulded them into one 
harmonious, all-embracing system. His was the Dualistic theory, 
of mind fashioning and matter fsishioned; but both eternally exist- 
ing. Next to him, in order, was Empedocles, (of Agrigentum in 
Sicily, Olympiad 84, B.C. 390,) who took into his system somewhat 
of most of the foregoing, — Pythagorean, Eleatic, HeracHtean, and 
Anaxagorean systems, — so that his was, as such a course would 
now be designated, Eclectic. About the same time, (Olympiad 
80th, B.C. 374,) Democritus, (of Abdera in Thrace,) who, according 
to Lewes, anticipated the modem materiahsts in identifying sensa- 
tion and thought. In order to answer the question, how do we 
perceive external things ? he supposed thoit. \2^<&^ ^^"t^ <2A\A\assi^ 
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throwing off (ci^wXa) images, which assimilating themselves to the 
turrounding air, enter the soul by the pores of Uie sensitive organ ; 
and instead of the Homceomeris of Heraclitos, he enunciated the 
atomic theoiy ; — that all things consist of atoms, invisible and intan- 
gible, which form the universe by one of the triple arrangements 
of configuration, combination, or position. This was not unlike an 
anticipation of the monadology of Leibnitz ; but his monads were 
created, — ^he was a Christian philosopher who, taking the universe 
as he found it to exist, on the testimony of the Creator, attempted 
to analyze and expound it; whereas " the atom of Democritus being 
indivisible is necessarily one; and being one is necessarily self- 
existent." 

With Socrates opens a new era and a new philosophy — ^that of 
life and morals — the Ethic. The son of Sophroniscus, a sculptor, 
(Olympiad 77, B.C. 302,) is better known as a man and a philoso- 
pher, though he wrote nothing, than any who went before him ; 
because two of the most illustrious men of ancient times, Plato and 
Xenophon, were his pupils, and have left full records of their master. 
Aristotle says he introduced definitions and the inductive reasoning 
into philosophy ; so that he was the author of a new method as well 
as of a new philosophy. In his day flourished the race of the So- 
phists, who maintained, — as some celebrated speculators of the pre- 
sent and past age, — that science or certain knowledge is impossible. 
The object of Socrates was to establish the certainty and immuta- 
biUty of truth. His maxim was," Know thyself;" and, therefore, 
moral science was his object ; and for man he asserted the high 
dignity of immortality. 

Of those who studied under Socrates, but who only partially em- 
braced, or else perverted his doctrines, the " imperfect Socratists," 
as Lewes calls them, — ^was Eucud of Megara ; — not the mathema- 
tacian whose work, which bears his name, is still the text-book for 
elementary mathematics. When enmity existed between Athens 
and Megara, so that any inhabitant of the latter place found in the 
former, forfeited his life, Euclid used to travel thither — the distance 
being twenty miles — disguised as a female, to attend his master 
Socrates ; and ^en Socrates was put to death, and his followers — 
including Plato — ^retired to Megara to escape the popular fury, 
Euclid gave them a kind reception. But Euclid " agreed ^dth the 
EleaUcs in maintaining that there is but one unalterable being 
which can be known by reason only. This one being is not simply 
the One ; neither is it simply intelligence ; it is tlie Good, This one 
being receives various names, accordmg to its various aspects. Thus, 
it is sometimes wisdom {^povriffiQ) ; sometimes God (Oeoc); at 
others reason (vov^) ; and so foiih. This one Good (cv ro ayaOov) 
is the only being that really exists ; every thing opposed to it has 
only a phenomenal, transitory existence." In this there is a mixture 
of itie Eleatic doctrine with the Socratic or Ethical. Of the " imper- 
fect Socratists," too, was Amsteppus, (of Cyrene, a Greek colony in 
Africa, Olympiad 85, B.C. 400,) whose school, from his birth-place, 
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was called the Cyrenaic, — the precarsor of the Epicurean; and 
Antisthenes, (bom at Athens, 90th Olympiad, B.C. 420,) and his 
follower Diogenes of Sinope, who carried the Socratic philosophy, 
which aims at the moral regulation of human life, into the excess 
of Ascetism. They were, however, more properly the perverters of 
the Socratic doctrine ; for while Aristippus corrupted the tenet of 
his master, that happiness is the good, and made it consist in plea- 
sure, Antisthenes, Diogenes, and the Cynics went to the opposite 
extreme, and made a man's highest excellence consist — not in the 
due exercise and control of his desires and passions — but in theiv 
extinction. 

But we are now come to the golden age of mental and moral 
philosophy In Greece, — that of Plato and Aristotle ; whose writ- 
ings are beginning to be better known, — as, after being venerated 
almost to idolatry, they were thrown aside ; on the revival of philo* 
sophical studies, little read but much talked of; and now beginning 
to be both read and studied. Aristocles, the son of Ariston and 
Perictione, — better known by his surname of Plato, {TrXaT&Vi the 
broad-browed,) — ^was bom at Athens or Egina, (Olympiad 87, 435 
B.C.,) was the pupil of Socrates ; after whose death he travelled to 
Megara, Cyrene, and Egypt ; and then returned to Athens, where, 
in " the world-renowned grove of Hecademus, he founded the aca» 
demy." The inscription over the door indicated the severe and close 
character of the studies pursued within : Let none but Geometrician* 
enter here. The appearance of the master corresponded with the 
studies; his aspect melancholy; his broad browwrinkled and sombre; 
his " brawny shoulders bent with thought as only thinkers are bent," 
with a smile occasionally playing on his lips ; but no laugh lighting 
up his grave countenance, so &at ** as sad as Plato " became the 
saying of the comic dramatists. 

It is no wonder that no one has been able yet to settle definitively 
what was Plato's philosophy, since the controversy about Locke's 
opinions is still rife. In the course of a long life — much teaching 
and writing on all subjects, — there will be found not a few contra- 
dictions. Socrates devoted himself to Ethics ; and his method was 
the inductive— or rather analogical, — and definition, as the two 
principles of investigation. Plato embraced all nature ; and added 
to the method of his master the more scientific and efficient pro- 
cesses of analysis and synthesis, or generalization and classification. 
^ Analysis, which was first insisted on by Plato as a scientific process, 
is the decomposition of the whole into its separate parts ; whereby, 
after examining these parts attentively, the idea of the whole is 
correctly ascertained. To use Platonic language, analysis is ** seeing 
the one in the many." Thus, if the subject be virtue, the general 
tei*m virtue must be first decomposed into all its parts, t. e, into all 
the virtues ; and from a thorough examination of the virtues a clear 

idea of virtue may be ascertained ** Plato, therefore, by the 

introduction of this process shifted philosophy from the ground of 
Ethics to that of Dialectics. What was Dialectics ^ iX^^i^^"^ ^js!s« 
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of discoursing ; i, e. the art of thinkiDg ; t. e. Logic. Plato uses the 
word Dialectics; because with him thinking was a silent discourse 
of the soul ; and differed from speech only in being silent" He 
was a Realist. — (Lewes ii., 60-61.) 

According to Plato, things exist not only as individuals but 
as classes; and these classes are but species of higher classes. 
Thus men are individuals of the class man ; and man is a species of 
the class animal. But science, which is deductive, has nothing to 
do with individuals; it is occupied solely with classes. General 
tirms, therefore, expressive of abstract ideas, are the materials of 
science. These general terms stand for the only real existences ; 
the only objects of science. To what these general terms expressed 
Plato gave a real existence, and called them ideas. Finding certain 
characteristics common to all men — ^necessary to their being men — 
Plato abstracted these from the particular accidents of individual 
men ; and of them formed universals or yenera. These, he affirmed, 
existed, per se, were entities ; and our perceptions of them were 
formed as our perceptions of other things are. He made these genera 
objective, to speak in the language of modem science ; that is, he 
transformed oxa conceptionsmXjQ perceptions ; "projected our ideas out 
of us, and then regarded them as images or entities. These images 
he maintained to be the only real existences ; the noumena, of which 
all individual things are the phenomena. If, then, we define the 
Platonic * idea 'to be a * noumenon ' or * substantial form,' we shall 
not be far wrong." — ( Lewes, ii., 66-68.) Such was Plato's ideal sys- 
tem, — so far-famed, and so generally misapprehended. 

Our limits do not permit us to sketch his doctrine of the soul, of 
God, of Ethics, and Politics. He maintained that the soul not only 
is and ever vnll he, but ever was immortal. La the body it gets 
knowledge of the outward world through the senses ; but this has 
reference only to phenomena ( ra yiy vofieva) ; but there is the 
noumena (^ra ovra) ; and these are reminiscences of a former state, 
and alone are truth. He loved to dwell upon the abstract beauty, 
the truth, the good ; and these he identified with God, — very much 
as some modem Germans have done, divesting him of distinct 
personality. Of his Ethics and Politics, some fragments have 
found their way into the visions of the constnictors of imaginative 
and impossible societies in every succeeding period ; as the com- 
munism or socialism of the present day. 

But we must pass to his great contemporary, Aristotle, (bom 
at Stagira, a Greek colony of Thrace, Olympiad 99, B.C. 384,) 
the son of Nicomachus, a physician ; who became, for twenty 
years, the pupil of Plato in Athens ; and of whom the master 
said, "Aristotle is the mind of my school." Being employed by 
Philip of Macedon as tutor to his son Alexander, he spent four 
years in this occupation and then returned to Athens, where he 
opened a school in the Lyceum, which eclipsed all the others in 
numbers and importance. His lectures he delivered while walking 
up and down the shady paths of the Lyceum ; and hence the name 
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given to his followers, Peripatetics. These lectures were of two 
kinds, acroatic for the select few, and exoteric for the many. The 
difference between Aristotle and Plato, is generally said to be that 
Plato is an idealist, and Aristotle a materialist; ihe former a ration- 
alist, or votary of the pure reason, the latter an empiric, or a culti- 
vator of the laiowledge derived from outward things by observation; 
the one trusting solely to reason, the other to experience. But Hegel, 
Lewes, and others, have shown that Aristotle does not deny to ideas 
a subjective existence ; on the contrary, he makes them the materials 
of science ; but he denies their objective existence. But it is on the 
objective existence of ideas that Plato's system is founded. " He 
profoundly remarked that ideas are nothing but productions of the 
reason, separating by a logical abstraction the particular objects 
from those relations that are common to them ^. Aristotle saw 
that Plato had mistaken a subjective distinction for an objective one; 
had mistaken a relation which the understanding perceived between 
two objects for the evidence of a separate existence. The partizans 
of the theory of ideas, Aristotle likens to those who having to enu- 
merate the exact number of things, commence by increasing the 
number, by way of simplifying the calculation. In this caustic 
illustration we may read his whole criticism. What, indeed, was the 
ideal theory but a multiplication of the number of existences ? Men 
had before imagined that things were great, or heavy, or blcwik, cr 
brown; Plato separated the qualities of greatness, weight, and 
colour, and made these qualities new existences." Aristotle, in 
opposition to Plato, maintained that individual things alone exist. 
How, then, it might be asked — and was — do we get abstract ideas, — 
the knowledge of i^ro Kadokov) universals? The answer was — by 
sensation we get knowledge of particular things ; by memory we are 
enabled to perceive the agreement and disagreement of particular 
things. This memory, thus becomes an art — that of induction,— 
whereby a general conception is formed. The art that converts 
memory into experience — the art of induction, therefore, is the 
parent of general conceptions or abstract ideas ; " for experience is 
the knowledge of individuals (rwv roO' iKaora) ; art is that of uni- 
versals (r<Sv jca0oXow)." Aristotle, therefore, anticipated the Nomi- 
nalists, as Plato the Realists. The following paragraph from Lewes 
(ii., 144) is too important to be omitted: — "The distinction between 
Aristotle and Plato is, that while both admitted that science could be 
formed only from universals {ra KaOoXov,) Aristotle contended that 
such universals had purely a subjective existence ; i.e., that they 
were nothing more than the inductions derived from particular facts. 
Ho, therefore, made experience the basis of all science, and reason 
the architect. Plato made reason the basis. The tendency of the 
one was to direct man to the observation and interrogation of nature; 
that of the other was to direct man to the contemplation of ideas." 
The distinction between Aristotle and Bacon is, that while they 
both insist upon the observation and generalization of facts, as 
alone capable of furnishing correct ideas, AiisloW^ Vi^<&N^^<«^V^ 
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eould observe those primary facts of existence and canse, -which 
Bacon wisely declared beyond the human ken. While both insisted 
on the necessity of experience, while both saw that the science of 
the "genera]** must be framed from the inductions of the par- 
ticular, they differed profoundly as to the nature of that " generaL" 
Bacon endeavoured, in particular facts, to trace the general laws; 
Aristotle endeavoured, in particular facts, to trace the general 
ideas. The reader need scarcely be requested to mark the antici- 
pation in these ancients, not only of the mediaeval disputes between 
the nominalists and realists, but also of the differences between 
the Scottish and German metaphysicians. 

Plato and Aristotle were succeeded by Pybrho, who has given his 
name to the sceptics or doubters ; who could see no criterium to 
decide on the tiuth of what is presented to the senses ; nor of 
reason, which was alleged by Aristotle and Plato to be their cor- 
rector. The Epicureans and Stoics, the opponents of Paul at 
Athens, are next to be noticed. The founder of the former was a 
native of Samos, according to some, or of Gargettus, near Athens, 
according to others, ( Olympiad 109, B.C. 340,) whose school at Athens 
-was in the garden, and whose doctrine of happiness or enjoyment 
for the wJwle life was perverted by his degenerate followers into 
mere sensualism, — ^with which his name has been ever since 
connected. The latter were designated from the stoa or portico at 
Athens, where Zeno, of Citium, in Cyprus, taught ; after his ship- 
wreck and loss of his cargo of PhcEmician purple had reduced him 
.to poverty. He was the very opposite of Epicurus ; not pleasure 
but virtue was the object he venerated, and his rule was, live ac- 
cording to reason or nature. " There are two elements in Nature. 
The first is (i^Xiy npiarri) primordial matter; the passive element 
from which things are formed. The second is the active element, 
which form things out of matter: reason, destiny, {ti/iapfjisvri) 
God. The divine reason operating upon matter bestows upon it 
the laws which govern it, laws which the Stoics called (Xoyot 
trvepuaTiKot) or productive causes. God is the reason of the 
world." This, too, has its counterpart in some modem German 
speculators. 

From Greece speculation passed over to Rome ; and as in other 
things so in science Oraeia capta ferum cepit victorem. But, as 
Lewes says, Boman philosophy was a weak paraphrase of the 
Grecian. '* It was no belief ^ing the minds of serious men. It 
took no root in the nationsd existence. It produced no great 
thinkers." From the light and caustic poetry of Horace, a picture 
is presented to the mind of the state of philosophy in Rome in the 
far-famed Augustan age. The different Grecian leaders had their 
followers ; their systems had their advocates ; and Scipio and 
Loelius — Virtus Scipiadat atque mitts sapientia Lcelii — discussed their 
respective merits. But this was all. First incessant wars, then 
luxury and the arts that minister to it, left little time or room, and 
less taste for the profounder pursuits of philosophy. Nevertheless 
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Cicero — ^politician and adyocate though he was — ^has left the fruits 
of philosophical studies, that deserved a place in such a history as 
that of Lewes — ^though we cannot do more than say, in this sketch, 
that his Ethical and Philosophical works, — especially those on 
Moral Duties and Final Causes, De Officiis, and De Finibus — ^will 
ever form a part of a course of philosophical study. The next scene 
of its cultivation is Alexandria. 

That city, whose site was chosen by the pupil of Aristotle to bear his 
name, and to rise to sdentilic, commercial, and political importance 
over others, even as its foimder overcame empires, became tJie scene 
of great thinkers and mighty schools. " Plotinus resuscitated Plato. 
Pboglus gave the world another Aristotle." Its library is of endur- 
ing fame ; ** and to it and the men assembled there we owe the 
vast labours in philosophy and literatui*e, which were of such ser- 
vice to the world.** But Alexandria had not only its great men of 
science and literature — ^Euclid for Mathematics, Conon and Hip- 
PABGHUS for Astronomy, Ekatosthenes for Geography, and Aris- 
TARCHUS for Criticism ; but it was the scene where there was the 
first cultivation of a Christianized philosophy; though it is more 
than questionable whether, from the manner and spirit in which 
it was conducted, true religion benefited by the association. 
The Didascalia or Christian schools of Alexandria can boast of 
Ahuonius Sacca, and Clemens, and Obigen. Beside them was a 
Jew, Philo, who, like them, added the study of the oriental philo- 
sophy, and the Greek sages, to that of the Jewish Scriptures; 
which had, three centuiies before, been opened to the world by 
the celebrated Septuagint translation. Philo, whose teaching was 
of this sort : ** The senses may deceive ; reason may be powerless ; 
but there is still a faculty in man — there is Faith. Real science is 
the gift of God ; its name is Faith ; its origin is the goodness of 
God ; its final cause is piety.'* This system, " Neoplatonisra," as it 
has been styled, of which Philo was the first teacher, followed by 
Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus, Jamblichus, &c., was a mixture of 
Theology with Philosophy; it engrafted the Mysticism and Panthe- 
ism of the East, on the dialectics of the Greeks. Then came the 
engrafting of this composite science on revelation, — employing the 
latter to support the former, — too often not explaining, but tortur- 
ing and perverting it for that purpose; which continued in one 
form or another from Clement, Origen, Cyril, and their successors, 
to the schoolmen. Of Scholasticism, whether in the form of 
philosophy, or theology, or a mixture of both, we have not room to 
say more than a few words, and then pass to modem science. 

Schol&sticism derives its name from the Schol<B, schools which 
Charlemagne opened for the prosecution of philosophical studies. 
The clergy — ^the successors of the Alexandrian Fathers, — ^being the 
only persons who had leisure or inclination for abstract studies, 
wore, of course, the teachers ; and hence philosophy came to be 
consecrated exclusively to the service of Theology. The penod of the 
prevalenoe of Scholasticism is from the eighth to the fifteenth cen- 
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tury, — that nsually designated the "Dark Ages," or *<Mediseyal 
Period ;" during the whole of which philosophy and Theology were 
so blended, that when you read of any work of the." Scholastic 
philosophy," you may be sure to find it, mainly, a theological 
treatise ; and, on the contrary, any work of " Scholastic Theology'* 
will be found to embody all that then passed for philosophy. 

But Cousin divides the period into three epochs. The first, that in 
which philosophy was subordinated to Theology. The greatest name 
in this epoch was Johannes Scotus Erigena; whose enunciation 
of Scholasticism was thus clear and distinct : " there are not two 
studies, one of philosophy and the other of religion ; true philoso 
phy is true religion, and true religion is true philosophy." In this 
spirit, says Lewes, they all wrote. The second epoch is that of the 
alliance of philosophy and religion. It was formed by the introduc- 
tion, through the Arabians, of the works of Aristotle. " It has 
long been a common place," says Cousin, " to deplore that philoso- 
phy should have been under the yoke of Aristotle for so many 
years ; and that common place is not yet extinct. This only proves 
how little we know of the real science of history." He then shows 
that there was no choice between Aristotle and Plato ; as these 
alone were in the possession of men, that had Plato been knoT^^ 
he would have been rejected ; for " only imagine," says he, " what 
would have become of the authority of the church with the dia- 
lectics and induction of Plato and Socrates! The Platonic in- 
duction would have decomposed the dogmas." Aristotle, regard- 
ing the only thing about which men dared to occupy themselves, 
viz., the form, was admissible ; the philosophy of Plato, had it been 
known, would have been inadmissible, being so "provocative of 
liberty of thought." Aristotle, therefore, held a divided sovereignty 
with the Bible; became the great authority in all matters of 
reasoning, as the Bible was in fdl matters of faith ; and both were 
under the authority of the church. The third epoch was the com- 
mencement of the separation of philosophy from Theology ; which, 
though feeble at first, increased gradually, till it ended in the 
Modem Philosophy. It is opened by the appearance of Raymond 
LuUy and Roger Bacon. Lully was the precursor of Ramus, 
shaking off the authority of Aristotle by a new method of dialectics. 
Roger Bacon was occupied more with Physics, and was the har- 
binger of the study of Positive Science. Mysticism, in such men as 
TaiSer and Gerson, characterized the Theology of this period. 
The only dispute, purely philosophical, was that of Nominalism 
and Realism. 

The fifteenth century is the epoch of transition from Scholasti- 
cism to Modem Philosophy. The taking of Constantinople, the 
scattering of the Greeks and their literature over Western Europe, 
and the revival of ancient literature, led to the dethronement of 
Aristotle. A school of Platonists arose with Marsilio Ficino at its 
head. Others adopted different views. Classical literature was 
cultivated. Then came Luther and the Reformation, placing the 
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Bible in the hands of the people, as the revival of letters had 
placed the ancient classical writers in the hands of scholars. All 
was preparing the way for a brighter era. 

MosEiiL classes the systems, or schools of modem philosophy, 
as disdngoished from positive or experimental science, into Sensa- 
tionalism, Idealism, Scepticism, Mysticism, Eclecticism. His two 
most elaborate and interesting volumes trace the course of 
modem speculative philosophy down these lines, from its dawn 
till the present hour ; and any one has only to look at the cata- 
logue of names and list of works he gives, to see at once the place 
philosophy occupies in the literature of the age, and the impossi- 
bility in a sketch like this of giving minute details. All we can 
attempt is the fasiigia rerum ; not the annales of the laborious 
researches of the successive writers. 

All along, in ancient as in modem times, Philosophy assumed 
two aspects according as the cultivators of the science had their 
minds directed — to the outward world, and the senses as the 
inlets of knowledge to the mind, — as well as to the knowledge of 
mind itself originally awakened and gained through th^s instru- 
mentality—on the one hand; and on the other, to the direct 
intuitions of higher truth, the conceptions of pui-e reason. The 
first may be termed SensationaUsm ; the second, Idealism ; and 
Mysticism is but the religious element superadded, — faith, or 
feeling, or direct illumination, — ^the supposed voice of the Divinity 
within ; and Scepticism merely tries to detect what is false in 
each, without attempting to build up in its room any system of 
truth ; and Eclecticism is but the selection of what is ascertained 
in both as forming a sound philosophy. I shaU, therefore, keep to 
this two-fold line, leaving the student who wishes to pursue the 
subject into its ramifications, to consult Morell, and his predecessor, 
Victor Cousin, {Cours de rHistoire de la Philosophies Lee. iv.-xii.) 

Bacon and Descartes are the two who " gave a final close to the 
ancient philosophy, and its first decided form to the new." Both cf 
Ihem employed their mighty minds about both the great depart- 
ments of science ; for up tUl their day Physics and Metaphysics 
were much I leaded together. But Bacon chiefly directed his ana- 
lysis to the objective^ to external nature, and hence is " the Father 
of Experimental Philosophy — Father of Positive Science." It was 
not so much his direct contributions to the science of mind, as his 
method that has given his name so high and frequent a place in 
the works on Intellectual Philosophy. The great service which 
Bacon rendered to philosophy was giving completeness to the 
** inductive method," — that is founding the general laws of science 
upon a complete enumeration of facts and observations in their 
relation to each other; and then a gradual ascent in the process 
of generalization in order to arrive at the highest point in 
human research, a general law. Descartes, on the other hand, 
though much engaged with Physical Science, directed his analysis, 
mainly, to the aubjectivef — ^to thought, to mind. He laid the same 
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foundation for the stndy of the inner man, as Bacon did for that of. 
the outer world, in ohservation— of the facts of conscioosness, 
and a complete induction of them, in order to lay a foundation for 
the deduction of general laws of mind. Descartes, therefore, is 
the Father of Modem Mental Philosophy, or pure Deductive 
Science. He commences with thought as the first certainty ; hut 
thought implies a subject. Hence there is a being, intelligent and 
conscious ; coyito eryo sum, I think, therefore, I exist ; — an argu- 
ment often ridiculed — ^like many other profound things — ^by Scio- 
lists, who could not enter into its design or fathom its depth. 
It is not meant to be a loyical proof of our existence ; this he 
himself disclaims. His object is to establish the principle, tlfat 
the moment there are phenomena of any kind within our con- 
sciousness, that moment the mind becomes cognizant of its own 
existence ; so that were there no consciousness, there would be 
no possible evidence of on intelligent principle. " I think," there 
is both subject and object; the thinking being, and the thought 
itself. ** By the very first act of consciousness the me takes pos- 
session of and affirms itself." Hence there is mind, spiritual, 
distinct from matter. The distinct existence and spirituality of 
mind being thus established, Descartes defines ideas " all that is 
in our mind when we conceive a thing, in whatever way we con- 
ceive it." He anticipated the now established meaning of idea, 
regarding it as " any thought, notion, or perception, which the mind 
either possesses or creates." Distinctness he maintains to be the 
criterion of a true idea ; and because the idea we have of Gk)d is 
the clearest of all, he conceived that we have a direct proof from 
consciousness of the existence of God. " The idea of an all- 
perfect being is in my mind; it did not come from the outer 
world, nor from education, nor from any finite source; for the 
finite and the imperfect could never give me any idea of the 
infinite and the perfect, the effect can never transcend the cause. 
Hence, if I have the clear idea of a God, God must necessarily 
exist." His philosophy contained the germ of a system of objective 
iileaHsm. 

The reader who would study the philosophy of Bacon and 
Descartes, and trace the development of their principles, and 
the results of their method through their successors, must con- 
sult the Dissertations on the progress of Mental and Ethical 
Philosophy of Stewart and Mackintosh ; Hallam's History of tiie 
Literature of Europe, and the "Histoire de la Philosophie" of 
Victor Cousin.* But we must hasten to the new era in Mental 
Science that opened with Locke and Leibnitz. As the /orm^r may be 
fairly considered as the forerunner of the English and Scottish philo- 
sophy of the present day, though Reid, Stewart, Brown, and Hamil- 
ton, have disputed many of his doctrines and corrected many of his 

* Descartes* Ditcours de la Methode, and bis Meditaiion* and parts of th* 
Principia, hare been lately translated and publiabed in Bdinbargh. 
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eaoTs ; so the latter may be viewed as standing in the same relation 
to the modem German philosophy, though Kant, Fichte, Sohelling, 
and Hegel, have far transcended his researches, and frequently 
not improved upon his speculations. Locke's maxim was — nil eti 
m inteUectu quod non Juit prius in seruu ; all our knowledge oomes 
through the senses, either as the inlet» of the knowledge, or as 
awakening the mind to the knowledge of itself. He,. therefore, led 
the way in Sensationalism — ^however widely many of that school 
have diverged from his sentiments — as Priestley, Belsham, and 
James Mill. Leibnitz added to Locke's maxim, the all-important 
clause, nin tnteUectua ipse, the intellect itself. In overturning the 
''innate ideas" of the €artesians-, Locke had overlooked the true 
iimate ideas, — ^that is, truths of the imderstanding itself, not the 
lemlt of experience, but which have their foundation in the think- 
iog souh " These truths Leibnitz regarded as the primary sources 
or elements of knowledge ; so that his starting point of philosophy 
was not, as with Locke, the simple irresolvable product of the 
sensation faculty; but the simple irresolvable product of the 
imderstanding. While Locke, Uierefore, grounded every thing, 
ultimately, upon experience, and thus formed a system of em- 
piricism, Leibnitz took, as his ground-work, the necessary laws 
of the understanding, and, consequently, gave rise to a system of 
philosophical rationalism." Locke's great work was the ** Essay 
on the Human Understanding ;" in opposition to which Leibnitz 
wrote his ^ Nouveaux JEssais sur VEntendement Humain" in which 
he goes over Locke's work chapter by chapter. It is unnecessary 
to give any detailed account of the philosophy of Berkeley, or the 
scepticism of Hume, both- founded on the doctrine of ideas, then 
unquestioningly received, nor of the works of Beid, Stewart, and 
Brown, who followed Locke; or of Kant who followed Leibnitz, 
and who overturned the ethereaUzed metaphysics of the sublime 
Ixishmanrand the grovelling scepticism of ^e sensual Scotchman, 
by overturning the doctrine of ideas on which both were founded, 
and led the way to the higher and sounder philosophy of the present 
day— of Sir William Hamilton in Scotland, Whewell in England, 
and Cousin in France. 

If the litde work, to which this sketch is introductory, at all 
realizes the idea of the author, it gives a summary of what has 
"been ascertained as positive truth in them all, up ^1 the present 
moment. Still, as most persons wish to know something of the 
writers whose works they read, and whose names are constantly 
repeated, and as almost all that is known of them — except their 
works— can usually be stated in a few words, brief notices may 
not bo unacceptable. But, as in the *' Brief Notices of Writers," 
recommended to be read by the young student, this is done with 
reference to the more popular and accessible authors ; the writer 
will here limit himself to those less known, and whose writings 
are less accessible. 

IjO<^'8 doctrine is thus summed up by Lewes: — that all know- 
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ledge is derived from experience ; that experience is of two kinds, 
viz., of external objects and internal operations ; and so there art 
tw'o distinct sources of it, sensation and reflection ; that all know* 
ledge must consist in the agreement or disagreement of our ideas; 
and that we can know nothing of things in themselves, but only as 
tliey affect us — or, in otlier words, that we can only Jmow onr 
ideas — (Lewes iii., 231.) Locke's system, he adds, produced thre* 
systems — Berkeley's idealism, Hume's scepticism, and Gondillac's 
sensuahsm. 

Berkeley was a native of Kilkenny, bom 1684, educated in 
Trinity CJollege, Dubhn, where he became a Fellow in 1707, and 
thence Dean of Derry in 1724. After retxu*ning from America, — 
whither he went for the conversion of the Indians, relinquisliing for 
this Ills deaneiy, worth 4*1, UK) per annum, — ^hewas made Bishop of 
Cloyne in 1734. He is usually considered as denying the existence 
of a material world; but he only "denied the existence of that 
unknown substratum^ tlie existence of which Locke had declared to 
bo a necessary inference from our knowledge of qualities." He 
admitted the existence of matter, in the vulgar sense — ^that which 
is seen, felt, &o. ; but philosophers liad asserted a something below 
and beyond all this, — not seen, not felt, &c. ; and the existence of 
tliis he denied. He admitted no substance apart from its sensible 
qualities : tlie things, snid he, I see with my eyes, and touch with 
my hands, do exist. The only thing which I deny is that which 
phil()80i)hers call matter or corporeal substance. This uuknoTvn 
tiling, in which qualities must mhere, he denied; the qoalities 
furnished ideas; these ideas are the only objects of knowledge. 
All human knowledge, therefore, can only be the knowledge of 
ideas. Objects being identified with ideas, and we having no idea 
of an object but as it is perceived, " the esse of objects to us is 
PKKciPi." But one substance, and that mind or spirit, soon led to 
the identity of the universe with its maker, in the speculations of 
German absolute idealism. Hume is the antipodes of Berkeley. 
He was bom in Edinburgh, 1711. His " Treatise on Human 
Nature" was published in 1737; his "Essays" in 1742; his "In- 
quiry into the Principles of Morals " in 1752. Locke had shown 
that all our knowledge was dependent upon experience. Berkeley, 
hence, concluded that we had no knowledge of an external world, 
because no experience, independent of perception. Matter was 
with him, therefore, a nonentity. So, said Hume, is mind. If 
ideas alone are the objects of our knowledge; that there is an 
occult substratum below them which we call mind, is as much an 
inference as that there is an occult substratum below our ideas of 
sensible qualities. Mind, therefore, as well as matter, is but a 
succession of ideas. 

Etienne de Gondillac was bom at Ghrenoble, in 1715 ; and died 
in 1780. Of his various works, his first, " L'Essai sur TOrigine des 
Connaissances Humaines," and the still more celebrated one that 
followed it, the " Traite des Sensations" chiefly refer to this sub- 
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jeet His principal object is to show how all onr knowledge and 
ail <mr faculties are derived from the senses ; or, to speak more 
aeeorately, from sensations. This was materialism. In opposition 
to all these arose what has been termed the Scotch school, of which 
Beid was the founder, and who was followed by Stewart, Brown, 
and the others, and who swept away the superstructure by sweeping 
away the doctrine of representative ideas, which was its basis. 

Cotemporary with Beid was Kant, who was led to overturn the 
scepticism of Hume by laying the foundations of human knowledge 
deeper than the empirical or sensational school. He was bom at 
Konigsberg in 1724 ; was of Scotch extraction — studied in the Uni- 
versity of his native city ; and then lived in it as professor till 
his death in 1804. He designated his philosophy ** Critical ;" its 
object being " to search into the true origin of our ideas, and to 
de^e the proper boundaries of human knowledge." His first 
work, Kritik reiner Vernunjt, {i,e,) " Critick of Pure Beason," was 
published in 1781 ; a translation of which appeared from the press 
of Pickering in London, in 1838. Hume's theory of Causation, 
ascribing all om* ideas of cause and effect to experience, struck at 
the root of all necessary truths. Beid asserted ** certain indestructible 
beliefs, independent of experience. Kant's object was to explore 
the primary laws themselves, upon which all such beliefs rest." 
A summary of these, with a statement of their excellence and the 
points wherein they fail, the reader will find in Morell, (i., 232-272.) 
He and his followers give rather repulsive terms and appellations 
to the subjects of their investigations ; their new nomenclature is 
still more repulsive than Brown's ; but, if patiently sifted, there 
is beneath them a vast amount of profoundly important information 
on Man's Spiritual Nature which is not elsewhere to be obtained. 
For information, those who wish to examine the subject may be 
referred to the "Manual of Critical Philosophy," by A. F. M. 
Willick, published in 1798 ; and Wirgman's " Principles of the 
Kantesian or Transcendental Philosophy," London, 1824. 

Sensationalism, in opposition to the " Scottish Philosophy," was 
advocated by Dr. Priestley, in his "Examination" of the philosophy 
of Beid, Beattie, and others ; and by his follower Belsham in his 
** Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind." By Hartley, 
also, whose once famed theory of " vibrations " in the brain and 
nerves, to account for intellectual phenomena, is still studied as a 
cniiosity in the history of pliilosophy. But the most complete 
development of that system is in James Mill's "Analysis of 
the Phenomena of the Human Mind," published in 1829. He 
snakes the simple states of mind to consist in sensations, and ideas 
which are copies or transcripts of them remaining after the sensa- 
^tions are gone. These two form the whole of the material of our 
.thoughts and emotions ; the basis of all mental operations. From 
these are formed complex notions and trains of thought, (Morell, 
L, 378, <S?c. ) Mill is in the opposite extreme to Kant, as Locke was to 
J^eibnitz, and Aristotle to Plato. If you ask, what is the ground of 
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-.fiz Vbff iz. y ir.l-r~ i.~fjs T Are *±*t peBefs^HzjEdoois fiota flx- 
j-^r. --:>*. :? --r;TS>jr7 :mi.* insizLi: Tr:c ibe innziiion of leaacm'f 
it— k-^-sn- ii- :":mTr. &? 'K^r'^eZ li* liZiLBe. On ib« principles 
cf -iLi -JLtaI-'I- " .: ;^A=if< >LZ is frcuaed ;be -Srsxem of Logic," 
tT ;::j^ V-'". n: C t.Is^ ^t.. 

1 : X.k^:. ks >ni-Li:r iz.1 i^-rl-^i-_r ih* rrb:;i|>ies of philosophy, 
*":?^reiri F:^:c, r'jii: G-.rL:::. ":-.r:i IT-.i iied lSl-4: and who 
ta.-rl: *: »"-Li kr.i E-erln:; *z.i >:iir-Li=x. WUii*jn Joseph,) horn 
ITT.'.. - Tlr-s-e r«-; T^Trv^^z.; i^ !»-,? :«o:s:;^ sides of modem 
G*mAn ii-^ilisTn: ilr me >iirdr.i: ir.-'ci ite rmije^lire principle, 
ti.r ciirr friTz :r.r . ?/?.-r»r* — :h!: :::* recudini: •«/". the other the 
tMr.itUt omA tif^^il Miw. 'iie so^ of the wfid as the AhmluU. 
I1-7LU: «:iT.p:f5-c»i tii: ih^ryr i> & nf*l sabje^nive existence, in 
wh'j^-e narire rf>iir thc>e '.:Tr.::Aa-:xx> by vhich he has aeeonnted 
for :hr: ph^Dor;:rnik of the ciiic^r v.-rii. ScheDing maintjuned an 
orijpD&L abS'j: :::«■, livizii: tf«^« v, cc-niainin^ vithin itself the laws of 
ivi 1 "BTi s^rlf-ievel i-pmrsz." Bn* Hejel has passed beyond the one- 
and the other: and ai:ained to the elevation of what is nsoally 
terrned ahtfjluU id<difm: — ^^has first resolved eveiy thing into a 
pT'-yr^ss of tli jazht. and claimed to rea^h the point at which all 
Bpe/;ulative philosophy aims — that in which thought and existence 
jierffictJy coincide." Hegel, ^Georvre Wilham Frederick,^ bom at 
Stutt^ard, 1770. studie-l with Schelling at Tnbingen; lectored at 
Jena, and thence passed to Berlin, where he died in 1831. For a 
full exhibition of the systems of these wcrid-renowned specnlatoiv, 
the reader must consnlt Morell, (vol ii, 81-204.) It would be 
utterly impossible to give an inidligible synopsis of their opinions 
in this abstract ; but I cannot help remarldng that there is not a 
mthiIh new held by any of them that is not contested ; and as their 
writings embrace a multitude of subjects and are exceedingly nu- 
mnrttuH, it will require some genius mightier than any that has'yet 
wnHtsn to extract the true of all, and elaborate it into a science that 
will carry demonstrative conviction to eveir rightly constituted 
mind, 1'hen only will its accordance be traced wiUi the trxtth, the 
emanation of the Infinite Mind, when a sound exegesis has de- 
veloped that from the Bible. 

Thf; Ktudy of philosophy, in the light of both Scottish and 
OunnMi Hpeculation, has carried the French philosophers of the 
pn;Hi'nt day away from the Sensational school of Gondillao. Laix>. 
iniKiili^Te afid Itoyer Collard have done for it, much the same service 
an f Uiid and Stewart did for Hume. The same errors leading to the 
Marnn KMipticiHrn in Scotland, Germany, and France, led to the 
eihiiiition of the solid basis of philosophy which was below them ; 
and the collecting together the scattered elements of trath, wher- 
efnr found, nr) as to form the edifice of a sound philosophy, is the 
tniff l«!(jlfM}ticiHni. The great leader, in this noble work in France, 
In Victor (/OUHin, bora in 1792 ; studied with the celebrated Germans 
— Jaci»bi, Hcholling, and Hegel; and having been recalled from his 
baiushment in 1828, and displayed his stores of information on 
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••The Philosophy of History," and « The History of Philosophy," 
to hrilUant auditories in Paris, was made in 1832 a Peer of France, 
M according to that nohle policy which reckons learning and wisdom 
the best title to. aristocracy ;" and in 1840 was created *' Minister of 
Public Instruction." ^ His published works on philosophy con- 
sist — 1. Of a succession of brief articles called * Philosophical 
Fragments,' in the two admirable prefaces to which we have at once 
the most lucid and succinct portraiture of his views and doctrines. 
2. Several courses of lectures on the History of Philosophy, de- 
livered at Paris. 3. A course of Philosophy, in thirty-eight lectures, 
founded on the fundamental notions of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good. 4. Translations or Editions of Plato, Aristotle, Proclus, 
and other ancient. and modem philosophers. And, lastly, a course of 
admirable lectures on the phUosophy of Kant." He has also de- 
livered a course on the Scottish philosophy. He is said by the 
first of British philosophers (Sir Wm. Hamilton; to be the first 
philosopher of the day ; and as he owes much to Germany, so it is 
from his works that the really valuable in the philosophers of that 
country may best be derived. 

It could not be doubted, when Physical science is so extensively 
and profoundly cultivated in America, that the science of mind and 
morals should be neglected ; bearing as it does, so essentially upon 
Theological investigations, which there so deeply interest the great 
body of the people. The work of Jonathan Edwards on tbe Will 
has long since taken its place among the standard works on 
Metaphysical science in its connexion with Theology; and as 
colleges are established in all the States for the education of 
candidates for the Christian ministry, of which the Intellectual 
Philosophy everywhere forms an important part, numerous works 
are published on this and the kindred subjects. The study of the 
German and French writers, as well as of the Scotch and English, 
is widely cultivated ; indeed it is questionable whether the German 
writers both on Metaphysics and Theology are not more generally 
known and more highly regarded there than in Great Britain. 
American philosophy naturally comes, therefore, to be eminently 
Eclectic. Professor Tappan, of New York, has revived the question 
of Moral Freedom, that had been, by not a few, supposed to have 
been finally settled by Edwards ; and Dr. Henry, of the same city, 
has introduced the Psychology of Cousin to his countrymen. Eip- 
ley, of Boston, has done the same with other works of Cousin, as 
well as of Constant and Joufiroy; and Professor Upham, of Bow- 
doin College, has given to the world, perhaps, all things considered, 
the best system of Mental Philosophy ; while Wayland's Elements 
of Moral Science has taken its place on both sides of the Atlantic, 
as one of the standard works on that subject. Emerson, Brownson, 
Parker, and others, are known among their countrymen as culti- 
Y&Uxs of Transcendentalism ; not less than Coleridge or Carlyle in 
Britain. Moses Stuart, of Andover, and Dr. Bobinson, are eminent 
in the cultivation of ExegeUcal Theology; deeply versed in German 
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Theological literature, without having imhibed its Neological spirit; 
and the world is looking to America to unite tme Eclecticism in 
Theology as in Philosophy, and so demonstrate their perfect 
harmony.* 

But the latest, and by far the most important contributions to 
philosophy, — which go far towards the great degid^fratmn, a system 
of foundation-truths, on the origin and limitations of human know- 
ledge, — are in the writings of Sir WiUiam Hamilton, Professor of 
Logic in the University of Edinburgh. The chief of these are in 
his notes and supplementary dissertations to his edition of Beid*s 
Works; and his Discussions on Philosophy, in the more recently 
published volume noticed in the Brief Account of Writers. In the 
former ^ he has rescued from objection, and established, all that is 
true in the philosophy of Reid, — in opposition, alike to British 
sceptics and materialists. In the latter,he has asserted and demon- 
strated, all that is solid and accordant with our intellectual nature 
and capacities, in the speculations of the Germans, — stripped of all 
that is unreal, because beyond our faculties that are limited. 

It is true that this new scheme of Scottish philosophy, is, as yet, 
given forth only in fragments, — ^partly metaphysical, partly psycho- 
logical : the metaphysics, as it has been said, a Scoto-German sup- 
plement to Locke ; and the psychology, a scientific refinement on 
Reid and Brown. And the service done to philosophy is not less in 
what this profound and accurate thinker, — acquainted so familiarly 
with all that has been written on the subject in every age, — has 
swept away as beyond the sphere of human thought and consdoos- 
ness, than in the positive principles he has laid down as truly ascer- 
tained. But it is to be hoped that he will yet frame out of these 
multiplied and varied fragments, and other intellectual stores, — a 
system that shall form a text-book for philosophy in all countries 
and ages, the Euclid of Metaphysics. 

* Moses Stuart has died sinoe the above was written. 
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MENTAL AND MOEAL SCIENCE. 



GENERAL VIEW. 

MxKTAL SoiENCE. — The object of Mental Science is, to 
investigate the nature, powers> laws, and operations of the 
mind of Man. 

MoKAL SciBNOE. — MoBAL SciKNCE applies the knowledge 
of the human mind — to ascertain its relations to God unA 
our fellow-men ; as well as the grounds, laws, and limits of 
our Moral Obligations, 

The natwre, differences, and respective departments of Men- 
tal and Moral ^dence^ may be thus illustrated. The mind, 
like the body to which it is united, may be regarded as a 
substance possessing certain qualities; that is various facul- 
ties, affections, and emotions, which constitute mental phe- 
nomena. We may use the terms physiology rugairdiug the 
one, psychology regarding the other. T h ere is th e phy^ iologyt 
of the body, which, by observation and experiment, traces the 
changes that take place in our material part ; and classifies 
them under the various functions of respiration, circulation,, 
nutrition, and the like. So there is the psychology of th&- 
mind, which marks its operations and changes, and the laws*' 
that regulate their succession ; and arranges them in classes, 
as perception, memory, judgment, and so on. But there is 
this difference. 
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When we have obtained the knowledge of the phytMog^ 
of the body, — its structure, its organs, the changes in their 
functions, our work is done. W<e know all that can be 
known of mattery when we know its qualities, its appear- 
ances in all situations, and the manner in which it acts or 
is acted on; and we have .only io a^ly this knowledge, te 
keep all its movements in their natural order, or to restore 
them when deranged. But when we haye learned the 
psychology of the mind, — its fisu^ulties, emotions, passions-*- 
their connexion, exercises, changes, and reciprocal influence^ 
— there is still the further inquiry — beyond that of trAetAar 
they act, and how they act — namely, in what manner, in 
any given case, they ought to act ? 

Every enjoyment that man can possess, or confer on his 
fellow-man, and ev^ry evil that he can inflict or suffer, 
becomes the object Nof a further science — beyond its psycho- 
logy, — that is its Ethics. There .is fixst, the Intellecttial 
analysis; which traces the mind through all its internal 
changes, operations, and emotions, as well as in the extern 
nal manifestations of them, simply as mental phenomena: 
this is mental science. And there is next, the Ethical anon 
lysis, which views all these in their relation to God, our- 
selves, and our fellow-men. This latter regards not merely 
what is done and what is thought — but what ought to be the 
state oi mind, and thought^ ^m^ feeling, as well as the em- 
bodiment of these in actions. 

Thus, then, in the Physical Sciences, the object through- 
out all their provinces is to answer the question. What isf 
They regard matter; they consist of facts, arranged accord- 
ing to their likeness, and expressed by general names, 
given to every class of similar facts: In Mental Science 
the object is to answer the same question, as it regards 
mind; and to describe its various states, operations, and 
emotions, as well as those laws of thought which alone 
render any other sort of knowledge possible. But Moral 
Science has for its object one still higher, that of answering 
the questions. What we otight, and what we ought not, to 
think, io fed, and io do? It ascertains the rules which are 
to regulate voluntary actions, and the laios by which those 
dispositions of mind^ which are the source of voluntary 
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•dions, are to be goyerned. It decides upon what ought 
lo be^ and what is rwt right — what is dviy and its opposite, 
— in themselres, and in their bearings upon ourselves and 
our fellow-men; as well as the great, and benevolent, and 
glorious Author of our being. 

MsNTAL AND MoBAL SoiENOE. — Mental Science investi- 
gates the facts regarding man as an intellectual and moral 
being. Moral Science deals with the relations arising out 
ei these fAota when ascertained. The former has for its 
object the quid est {tahat is) ; the other, quid oportet, (what 
it right.) For the one, which regards the factSy there is 
experience, and reasoning.; the induction of particulars, and 
deducing of conclusions. For the other, which regards the 
rightfulness and wrongfulness, there is the moral jBacultj, 
and the revelation of God which appeals to it. 

Mbtaphysios and Ethics — ^are other terms frequently 
used to denote the respective sciences of mind and moraUt, 
The former. Metaphysics, (fiera ra ^variKay after the physics,) 
was a name first given by Andronicus of Ehodes, to a work 
of Aristotle's in fourteen books, published 163 years after 
his death; meaning, either that it was the work of that 
philosopher, next after his work on Physics ; or that as re- 
ferring to mind, it should be studied next after his work on 
Physics or Matter, Hence the terra came to denote, first, 
the order in which the sciences that refer to matter and 
mind, respectively, should be studied. For while, in the 
order of nature, we should begin with causes and proceed 
to effects, and so begin with mind — the Supreme Intelli- 
gence — ^and thence advance to all existing intelligences, and 
80 to all material thin^; in the order of study it was thought 
we should begin with material things, and so proceed to 
immaierial mind. Next, the term Metaphysics came to mean 
the science itself, which was to be studied in this order. Meta- 
physics, thus, came to be applied as denoting the whole of 
Mental Science; and hence metaphysical came to be a term 
for whatever was abstruse, subtle, and recondite. — Duval. 
Synopsis Doctrines Feripateticce. 

The latter term, Ethics, (jiOoc, mos, manner, m^oral dispo- 
sition, or habit,) has been used either in a narrow sense, to 
designate the science which investigates the nature of the 
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mora! principle, the source of moral MigcEtion, and the cri- 
teria of moral feelings and actions; or, more widely, in the 
sense o( practuxil £t)iics, in which sense it includes all moral 
dutiesy and so embraces both religion and politics — ^man's 
duty to God, to himself, and to his neighbour; both as an 
individual and as a member of the civil community. 

It is deplorable to tliiDk, that the great mass of writers on morals, 
though professed believers in revelation, studiously avoid all appealB 
and references to its decisions, and that, too, on the veiy subjects it was 
givon to decide and regulate ; acting thus, as the astronomer who 
would rely exclusively on calculations, the result of the observation 
of the naked eye, ca^ting away the telescope. Dr. Chalmers com- 
pares the ttro — tlie reluthns and the facts in morals, to the abstract 
frhu'iples of mathematics, which are eternally and immutably the 
same if all substitnces were swept away; and the application of these 
same principles in reference to material existences. Were there no 
matvriai tjtisttncts, the rtlations exist; bring the existences into 
hvuty, the relations ai*e ready; the mathematics are ready for all 
facts: hv^wever endlessly multiplied the facts, there are no nev 
mathomatios. So of the moral relations, between benefit and gra- 
titude ft^r instance; the relation is applicable to all facts of the kmd. 
Kt'vt'hition nppoals to these eternal and immutable relations. — Ctud- 
mtrs* h'orkSt vol. i., chap. 1. 



MENTAL SCIENCE. 

CoNSTiTUEifT Parts of Man. — Man consists of body and 
souly matter &iid mind. The former he possesses in common 
with the inferior animals ; the latter, with the highest order 
of created beings. 

The BODY is material, corruptible, mortal ; the soul is 
immaterial, incorruptible, immortal. The noblest part of 
man, therefore, is mind; for this constitutes him an actiye^ 
a social, a moral, and a religious being. 

Mind akd Matter. — 2%« mind is that part of our being which 

thinks and wills, remembers and reasons By means of the 

senses, it holds intercoiu^e with the things of the external woild, 

and receives impressions from them. How we know not 

Matter is a name we apply to a certain combination of properties, 
or to certain substances which are solid, extended, and diAisible, 
and which are known to us only by these properties. The term 
mindf in the same manner, is a name which we apply to a certain 
combination of functions, or to a certain power which we feel 
within, which thinks, and wills, and reasons, and is known to us 
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only by these fonotions. Matter we know only by our senset — 
mind^ by consciousness : of the essence of either we know nothing ; 
Hre know them by their properties, and therefore conclude they 

have nothing in common One might as well assert matter 

to be the result of a particular manifestation of mind, as to assert 
»Und to be the result of a particular modification of matter. — Aber' 
crombie on the Intellectual Powers, pp. 19-24. 

Of all the truths we know (says Dugald Stewart) the existence 
ol mind is the most certain. Even the system of Berkeley, con- 
omming the non-existence of matter, is far more conceivable than 
that nothing but matter exists in the universe. Men fsays Bax- 
ter) were formerly credulous and easy perhaps ; now they are 
affectedly wise, with the air of more philosophy and knowledge; 
bat our modems forget, that he who believes that dead matter can 
produce the effects of life and reason, is a hundred times more 
credulous than the most thorough-paced believer that ever existed. 

As we say of gold, that it is that which is of a certain specific 
weight ; yellow, ductile, fusible at a certain temperature, and 
capable of certain combinations — ^because all these properties have 
been observed by ourselves or others — so we say of the mind, that 
it is that which perceives, remembers, compares, and is susceptible 
of various emotions or other feelings. — Brown. 

Matter and mind, however, are both creatures of God, and as 
such, were pronounced, when he formed them, "very good." 
The Oriental philosophy, so desigfnated from its having prevailed 
in the East— called, also, Manicheism, from Manes a Persian, its 
supposed foimder — taught that matter was uncreated and eternal, 
the source of evil, and called it darkness; as mind was the source of 
good, and was called light. In opposition to this Jehovah, the one 
uncreated Being, the cause of all things, declares that he " created 
both' light and dai'kness, good and evO." Is. xlv. 7. It was this 
"false philosophy" that led some to deny that our Lord took a 
real, material body, or "came in flesh," (1 John iv. 3); and to 
affirm that he only took it in appearance, and hence were called 
JJoceta, {^oKifrai from ^ojcew, to seem). It is only as liable to 
decay and death — as bearing, in disease, and in being the instrument 
of sin^ the manifestations of the fall — and as contrasted with " the 
same body," risen, incorruptible, spiritual, and glorious, that it is 
called a " vile body." Phil. iii. 21. 

Principle of Investigation. — The mode of conducting 
the investigation into the nature and properties of matter^ 
is — by observcUion and experiment; into those of mind, by 
aUention and conscioiwiess. According as these modes are 
pursued or neglected, the result will be — fact or hypothesis, 
Knowledge or theory, certain truth or mere opinion. 

Man, says Bacon, the servant and interpreter of nature, 
is limited iu action and understanding by the observation 
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lie has made on the order of nature^ either by sense or men- 
tally ; farther than this he has neither knowledge nor power. 

Illustbation. — That the magnet attracts steel is a £Eict — 
the result of observation and experiment ; but that it is by 
an inyisible fluid emitted, or by any other mode^ is but 
theory, and gives rise to nothing higher than opinion. That 
the planets move round the sun in elliptical orbits, in cer- 
tain periods, and reflect his light to our earth, sre facts, the 
result of observation ; that they are inhabited, however 
probable, is but opinion. 

inference in the Mode of Investigating Matter and Mind, — 
In examining matter, it is the mind which perceives, com- 
pares, and arranges; but the phenomena and the instrur 
meats are aU without. In the investigation of mind, it is 
the same mind which examines ; and the phenoTnena and 
the instruments are all within. Though the svhject to be 
investigated, therefore, is more diflicult, being not cogniz- 
able by the senses, yet it has its facilities, in that it is ever 
present, and that no complex or cumbersome apparatus is 
requisite. The apparatus, like the svbject itself, is ever 
near, and always ready; and it is, on aU accounts, a mat- 
ter of inconceivably more interest and moment. Is it not, 
therefore, disgraceful to be able, by the aid of the telescope 
and mathematics, to calculate the disturbing forces of a 
satellite of Jupiter, and to be ignorant of the power within 
by which all is accomplished, and which, while it looks 
out on all phenomena, has its own peculiar phenomena 
besides 1 

The great boon which Lord Bacon conferred on the 
sciences, — which he may almost be said to have created, — 
was the turning of men's minds away from speculation to 
experiment. For science is the result of individual dis- 
coveries, and discovery is the result of experiment and 
observation ; and it was by multiplied experiments and 
accumulated discoveries, that the foundation was laid and 
the elements were prepared, in the physical sciences, when 
the master mind of Newton arose to shape and form them. 
The materials in the science of mind have been in process of 
collection since the days of Leibnitz and Locke; butthe mas- 
ter mind — the Newton to mould them — ^has not yet arisen. 
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SInowledoe Ain> Probable Opinion. — ^'^ Knowledge implies, 
1st, firm belief; 2nd, of what is tme; drd, on sufficient grounds. 
If any one is in doubt, e. g. respecting one of Euclid's demonstra- 
tions, he cannot be said to know the proposition proved by it ; if, 
again, he is convinced of any thing not trucy he is mistaken in 
supposing himself to know it If two persons are each fully confi- 
dent— one, that the moon is inhabited, the other that it is not, 
(though one or other of the opinions must be true,) neither of them 
could properly be said to know the truth, since he cannot have 
sufficient proof of it." — Whately's Logic, p. 251. 

The following is a fine specimen of the accumulation of proba- 
bilitiesj without reaching certain truth, from the impossibility of 
proof: — 

**We have something more than the mere magnitude of the 
PLANETS to allege in favour of the idea that they are inhabited. 
We know that this earth turns round upon itself, and we observe 
that all those celestial bodies, which are accessible to such an 
observation, have the same movement We know that the earth 
performs a yearly revolution rormd the sun, and we can detect, in 
aU the planets which compose our system, a revolution of the 
same kind, and^nder the same circumstances. They have the 
tame succession of day and night; they have the same agreeable 
vicissitudes of the seasons ; to them light and darkness succeed each 
other; and the gaiety of summer is followed by the dreariness of 
winter. To each of them the heavens present as varied and mag- 
nificent a^ spectacle ^ and this earth, the encompassing of which 
would require the labour of years from one of its puny inhabi- 
tants, is but one of the lesser lights which sparkle in their firma- 
ment. To them, as well as to us, has God divided the light from 
the darkness ; and he has called the light day, and the darkness 
he has called night. He has said, Let there be Hghts in the firma- 
ment of their heaven, to divide the day from the night ; and let 
them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years ; 
and let them be for lights in the firmament to give light upon their 
earth; and it was so. And God has also made to them great 
lights. To all of them he has given the sun to rule the day, and 
to many of them has he given moons to rule the night To them 
lie has made the stars sdso. And God has set them in the firma- 
ment of their heaven, to give light upon their earth ; and to rule 
oyer the day, and over the night,^ and to divide the light from the 

dazkness. Aiid GK)d has seen that it was good It is now 

ascertained, not merely that all of them have their day and night, 
and that all of them have their vicissitudes of seasons, and that 
some of them have their moons to rule their night, and alleviate 
the darkness of it But we can see of one, that its surface rises into 
inequalities — ^that it swells into mountains, and stretches into 
yalleyB ; of another, that it is surrounded by an atmosphere which 
may support the respiration of animals; of a third, that clouds 
are formed and suspended over it, which may minister to it all the 
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bloom and luxuriance of vegetation ; and of a fourth, that a white 
colour spreads over its northern regions as its winter advances, 
and that on the approach of summer this whiteness is dissipated, 
giving room to suppose that the element of water abounds in it — 
fliat it rises by evaporation into its atmosphere — that it freezes 
upon the application of cold — that it is precipitated in the form of 
snow — that it covers the groimd with a fleecy mantle, which melts 
away from the heat of a more vertical sun, and that other worlds 
bear a resemblance to our own in the same yearly round of bene- 
ficent changes." — Chalmers Sketch of Mod, Astron,; works viL 
pp. 22-24. 

Theory and Fact. — The " Nebular hypothesis" affords a most 
instructive example of the danger of confoimding tlieory, however 
plausible and well-supported by argument — by ingenuity in framing 
the outline, and by the apparently natural sequence of the supposed 
facts that fill it up and give it probability — ^with fact, the result of a 
completely inductive observation. It was first proposed by Sir William 
Herschell ; was next constructed into a system by the genius of La 
Place ; became the favourite subject of speculation to some of the 
most able astronomers — among others Dr. Nichol of Glasgow ; and 
was so plastic as to allow of being made subsidiary to Bevelation by 
Dr. Keith in his " Evidences," and to Atheism in the " Vestiges <rf 
the Natural History of Creation." It professed to introduce us into 
the mysteries of creation ; not to an examination of the fads as they 
are, but into a knowledge of the mnnner in which they became so; tracing 
the formation of worlds from their incipient condition of nehultB, 
through their various evolutions, till the result became a system 
such as our own. The advocates of the theory had staked its exist- 
ence on the expanse in Orion, as the best specimen of a nebula 19 
an observable situation ; and Lord Rosse's ** monster telescope," like 
a genuine " Baconian," has resolved it into " a distinct cluster of 
stars," and sent the hypothesis after the vortices of Descartes. Not 
only thus has the modus operandi of creation been vainly c(»]jec- 
tured, but we have an additional source of admiration at the " under- 
standing infinite " of the Creator " who telleth the number of the 
stars, and calleth them all by their names ;" since all those cloud-like 
appearances in the heavens are now to be regarded as systems — the 
stars of which are too remote to be distinctly seen by the naked eye, 
but, blending their light, render a spot in the heavens whitish- 
many of the aggregations consisting of innumerable spheres, and 
branching off into space to distances altogether inconceivable. 
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GENERAL DIVISION OF THE FACULTIES OF THE 

HUMAN MIND, 

« 

Division of the Mental Powers into those of the Under- 
8TANDING arid those of the Will. — The Powers or Faculties 
of the Mind of Man may be properly classed under two 
great divisions : the IrUellectual and Active Powers, or 
powers of the understanding and powers of the wiU, 
Some writers have proposed to substitute the terms, staJteSy 
and others, /if Tic^ioTW, for the terms powers or faculties; and 
for the phrase, " powers of the will," moral powers, or emo* 
tUms, But the exercises of the mind are so blended together^ 
that it is not possible to treat of them with perfect distinct- 
nesSy or to use terms that shall be exclusively applicable to 
one class or other of them. Thus, if it be improper to 
use the term active, when speaking of the will, because 
the exercises of the intellectual powers are active, it is no 
less so to use the term mjoral, for the powers of the intellect 
are also moral; nor is intellect exclusively applicable to the 
class of faculties designated intellectual. In classing them 
me must use the terra most characteristic ; and therefore the 
usual terms, powers of the understanding, or intellectucU; 
and powers of the will, or active, may be used. 

Another division into solitary and social. — ^Besides 
this, the usual division, and which is Dr. Reid's own, he 
Bays there is another, namely into the solitary and social, 
A man, he says, may understand, and will — may reason, 
and judge, and apprehend, though there were no intelligent 
being in existence but himself. But when he asks for 
information, or receives it — when he bears testimony, or 
admits that of another — when he begs a favour, or accepts 
of one — when he gives or submits to a command — these are 
jBOcial acts of intelligent beings; and suppose something 
besides understanding and will — that is, society with other 
beings. These acts are intellectual ; but they do not come 
under the classes of apprehension, judgment, reasoning, or 
any combination of these. 
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All such divisions inadequate, — It is but justice to Dr. 
Beid — who did more for Mental Science than anj other of 
the modems — to state, that he expressly teaches that the 
operations of the mind are so complicated and inyolved, 
that the will is connected with the intellectual operations; 
and that the understanding directs and influences the aci« 
of the will. Still, so distinct is their action, and so diyer- 
sified their operation, that for convenience, thej must be 
considered separately. — Beid on the Intelleotual Powem^^ 
1843— p. 46. 

On Divisions of the Powebs of the Mind. — Mind, like matter, 
is known only by its properties, qualities, or operations; of its euence 
we know nothing ; and therefore whether certain faculties, or powers, 
are distinct and different, or whether they are the same facuUiet, exhi- 
biting mental phenomena, directed to different •bjects, operating in 
a different manner, and viewed under a different aspect; or whether it 
is the mind, as one, and indivisible, that perceives in one exercise, 
remembers in another, judges in a third, are topics on which writers 
on metaphysics are not agreed. 

Dr. Abercrombie classes the mental faculties under, First, simple 
intellect, or those powers by which we perceive, remember, and com- 
bine facts or events, and compare them with each other ; such as 
perception, memory, imagination, and judgment. Secopd, passive 
emotions ; those by which the mind is affected by certain pleasur- 
able or painful feelings, which are or may be confined entirely to 
the individual who is the subject of them. These he ranges in two 
classes : those excited by our relation to other sentient and intelli' 
gent beings, as love, hope, joy, and sorrow ;' and those excited 1^ 
material or inanimate things — ^the emotions of taste, the sublimSy 
the beautiful, the terrible, or the ludicrous. Third, the active emo- 
tions, or those which tend directly to influence the conduct of meiiy 
either as moral and responsible beings, or as members of society, 
the former including morals and religion, and the latter pc^tieai 
economics. 

Dr. Brown objects to the division into powers of the understanding 
and powers of the will as illogical, *' Since the will which, in Uua 
division, is nominally opposed to the intellect, is so far firom Indng 
opposed to it in reality, that even by the asserters of its diversity it 
is considered as exercising, in the inteUectual department, an em- 
pire ahnost as wide as in the empire allotted to itself. We reason, 
and plan, and invent, at least as voluntarily as we esteem, or hate, 
or hope, or fear." But those who adhere to that division, as upon 
the whole most simple and intelligible, are well aware that the mmd, 
which is one and indivisible in the exercise of ite various functions, 
will often have these blended one with the other; so that it is not 
easy to contemplate any one exercise of any one of its powers, int^ 
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leetnal or otherwise, as wholly distinct and separate from every other. 
He thoa says : ** All the feelings and thoughts of the mind are only 
the mind itself, existing in certain states." These states or affec- 
tions he classes into, &8t, those that arise in consequence of the 
presence of external objects, and secondly, those that arise in con- 
sequence of certain preceding affections of the mind itself. ^ The one 
set, the result of the laws both of matter and of mind, implying in 
external objects a power of affecting the mind, as well as in the 
mind a susceptibility of being affected by them. The other set 
result from the susceptibilities of the mind itself, which has been 
formed by its divine Author to exist in certain states, and to exist 
in these in a certain relative order of succession. The affections of 
the one class arise, because some external object is present ; the 
affections of the other class arise, because some previous change in 
the states of the mind has taken place." Thus he divides the phe- 
nomena of the mind into its ** external and internal affections," using 
the term affectum to denote ** a mere change of state." The intemiJ 
affiBctions he subdivides into '* intellectual states " and ^* emotions.** 
To follow this division out, however, would require a new nomen- 
dafcnre in mental philosophy; and, after all, he says he is not to be 
understood as asserting that they *' never are combined." ** On the 
contrary, they frequentiy conciu*." In further following out this 
arrangement, Dr. Abercrombie gives the following summary : — He 
(Dr. Brown) refers all our mental processes to the two principles of 
simple and relative suggestion. We have no direct voluntary power 
over the succession of our own thoughts ; but these follow each other 
in consequence of certain principles of suggestion, by which concep- 
tions, in certain circumstances, call up or suggest other conceptions 
which are in some manner related to them. We have the power, 
only, of fixing the mind more intensely upon some images of this 
series, when they arise, in consequence of approving of them, as 
referring to some subject of thought which is before us, while we 
disapprove of others of the series as less allied to it. The former 
become more fixed and vivid, in consequence of this approbation, 
while the latter are allowed to sink back into oblivion. What sys- 
tematic writers have csdled the faculty of conception, is, according 
to this system, the simple presence in the mind of one of these 
suggested or recalled images. Memory is this simple suggestion, 
combined with the impression of past time. In imagination, again, 
which has been considered as a volimtary power of forming concep- 
tions or images into new combinations, by a peculiar mental process. 
Dr. Brown believes that we have only the power of perceiving them, 
as they are brought up by the established principles of suggestion, 
approving of some which thus become fixed, and disapproving of 
others which thus pass away. In thus approving or disapproving 
of the suggested images, we are guided by a perception of their 
relation to any particular subject which is before us, and which we 
may desire to cultivate or illustrate. According to this writer, there- 
fore, what is usually called conception is simple 8UggeEtiQii% Tsv&x&sfri 
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is simple suggestion with a feeling of past time ; imagination is 
simple suggestion combined with desire and with a perception of 
relation. The relative suggestion of Dr. Brown, again, is, that per- 
ception of relations arising out of the comparison of different facts 
or objects, which is more commonly termed judgment; and the 
mental process, usually called abstraction, he resoWes simply into 
a perception of resemblances. 



FIRST CLASS OF THE FACULTIES OF THE HUMAN 

MIND. 

THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 

These have been differently arranged by dijQTerent writers 
on the science of inind^ according as they have been desi- 
rous, in their analysis, to simplify, or to be comprehensive. 
There is, however, one thing common to them all — the use 
of the same terms. Writers who reject the usual terms in 
their definitioiis, employ them, of necessity, in their subse- 
quent discussions. The difference is merely, whether these 
terms all denote original and distinct mental fskculties, or 
whether some of them do not denote the exercises and 
modiJicati(ms of otli^r facxdiies more simple and uncom- 
pounded. 

As our object, however, is to produce a work that shall 
serve as an introduction to all others on the subject, — 
though an epitome, it must be comprehensive ; and there- 
fore we shall arrange the powers, or faculties, or intellectual 
states and exercises into primary; subordinate; obbativb. 

PRIMARY FACULTIES OF THE INTELLECT. 

These are sensation or perception ; reflection ; memory ; 
judgment; and reasoning. 

As it is the same power which, when directed to external 
objects, is termed sensation — that is, when occupied about 
the mind itself, called reflection ; and the same mental exer- 
cise which, when employed with propositions, \a judgment — 
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that is^ when directed to the restdts of judgment, properly 
designated reasonmg; this first class of the intellectual 
powers might have heen made to consist of sensation or 
perception, memory, and judgment. But the views of the 
youtMul student will he more distinct, hj considering 
them separately. 

I. — SENSATION, OR PBROBPTION. 

Sensation, or Perception, is that power or faculty of the 
mind hy which, from external objects, we obtain ideas, 
notions, or sensations, through the medium of the senses. 

General Principle. — In sensation there is assumed the 
existence of the external object and of the organ; the feeling 
m the mind is that alone of which we are consciotis^; but 
the perceiving mind can, in no instance, be conceived to be 
the same as the matter it perceives. The ancients used the 
term ideas (from i^eiv idea) for little images of the external 
objects, which these objects were supposed to throw off in 
all directions, and which, floating about, entered the mind 
through the organ. When this theory was exploded, and 
it was ascertained that in perception there are but the 
object, the organ, and the mind, the term continued to be 
used — since the days of Locke, that is — in the same sense 
as notion, or sensation. 

The SENSES are five : smelling, taste, hearing, sight, 

TOUCH. 

Sensation, oe Pebception by all Senses. — The process by which 
we acquire knowledge of external things is usually divided into two 
stages — sensation a.ud perception; the former implying the corporeal — 
the latter, the mental part of it. Others apply the term percep- 
tion to both. According to Dr. Brown, sensation is the simple 
impression made upon &e organs of sense ; perception is an asso- 
ciation formed between this impression and an external substance 
which we have ascertained to be concerned in producing it. Our 
senses, by which this knowledge is acquired, are generally reckoned 
five : sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch. Dr. Brown proposes 
to add our muscular frame, and, says Dr. Aberorombie, apparently 
with good reason; for there seems ground for believing, that it is by 
resistance to muscular action that we acquire the notion of solidity, 
and that this could not be acquired by touch alone. — Ahercromhie, 
pp. 36, 37 ; Brown, l«c. zxii. 
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1. Smellinq is the sense which receives impressions by 
means of effluvia, or odours from certain external objects 
mixing with the surrounding air, and carried to the brain 
through the olfactory nerves. According as the effluvia are 
fragranty ov foetid, or pungent, will the sensations produced 
be agreeable, or disagreeable, or mixed. There is, however, 
no resemblance between the external object and the feeling; 
between the fragrance of the rose and the sensation it 
excites ; the latter term denoting merely the mental state. 
Thus, in this, as in all the other senses, there is the ob;ecty 
the organ, and the feeling, or sensation, or notion, 

2. Tastb is the sense through which we perceive certain 
qualities of objects by means of the mouth, lips, palate, and 
tongue. These are termed the organs of taste; and the 
bodies, whose qualities are perceived by them, are called 
sapid bodies. 

3. Heaeing is the sense through which we receive im- 
pressions, by means of sound — that is, undulations of the 
air, produced by the percussion of elastic bodies — conveyed 
to the mind by the organ of hearing — the ear. Sounds 
from a violin, for instance, might at first be supposed to be 
caused by the touch of the bow on the strings. But we 
soon learn that there would be no sounds without the vibrc^ 
turns of the instrument, so constructed as to produce them ; 
and that these would be insufficient without the vibrations 
of the elastic medium, interposed between it and the ear, 
through which, by a complicated machinery, they strike 
the auditcyry nerve, and so reach the brain; the result is 
the sensation of hearing. But, as in the case of the other 
senses, we know nothing of the manner in which the effect 
is produced. God has so constituted us. 

To this sense we are indebted for language, whether 
natural or artificial. The former consists of certain sounds, 
indicative of corresponding thoughts and feelings ; and the 
latter, verbal language, to use the eloquent words of Dr. 
Brown, so peculiarly distinctive of man, that in the poetical 
phraseology of one celebrated country, it gave him his name 
as a divider of the voice; or, in other words^ au utterer of 
articulate sounds. 
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Langoage is the instmment by which Socrates brought wisdom 
4own finom heaven to earth ; and Newton made the heavens them- 
aelvea, and all the wonders they contain, descend, as it were, to h% 
^nt^ed and measured by ihe feeble arm of man. But its noblest 
iMndfit 18 the permanent transmission of thought, which gives to 
eai^ individual the power and the wisdom of his species, or rather — 
fyr the united powers and wisdom of his species, as they exist in 
tnynads at the same moment with himself upon the globe, would 
be comparatively a trifling endowment — ^it gives him the rich inheri- 
tance of the accumulated acquisition of all the multitudes, who, like 
himself, in every preceding age, have inquired and meditated, and 
patiently discovered ; or, by the happy inspiration of genius, have 
found truths which they scarcely sought, and penetrated, with the 
rapidity of a single glance, those dep&s of nature which the weak 
steps and dim torchlight of generations after generations had vainly 
laboured to explore. By that happy invention, which we owe indi' 
reeU'jf to the ear, the boundaries of time seem to be at once removed. 
Nothing is past; for every thing Uves, as it were, before us. The 
thoughts of beings who had trod the most distant soil, in the most 
distant period, arise again in our mind with the same warmth and 
freshness as when they first awoke to life in the bosoms of their 
authors. The system of perpetual transmigration — which was but 
a fSable as believed by Pythagoras — ^becomes reality when it is applied, 
not to the soul itself, but to its feelings. There is then a true me- 
tempsychosis, by which the poet and the sage, in spreading their 
conceptions and emotions from breast to breast, may be said to 
extend their existence through an ever-changing immortality. — 
Broum, lee. xx. 

The importance of this sense, as that to which we owe language, 
xises infinitely when we consider it as the medium through which 
the revelation of God's will is given to man. 

4. Sight is the sense which receives impressions from 
zays of light, reflected £rom luminous objects, meeting and 
forming images on the retina of the eye. 

To iJbis sense we owe, especially, our ideas of the sublime 
and beautiful* 

7%e Eye. — ^The human eye is of a globular form, and enclosed in 
Beveral coats, the outer one, from its hardness, being named sclero- 
tica; and to this are attached the various muscles by which the eye 
is moved. It is deficient in front where the cornea exists — a trans- 
parent homy substance. Behind this is a space filled with a dear 
fluid named the aqueous humour; next to whicn is the iris or coloured 
part of the eye, in the centre of which is a circular opening named 
ttie pupil. Next is the crystalline lens; and in the centre is the vitreous 
humour, named from its resemblance to glass ; on which the optic 
nerve, spreading out into the retina or network and lining the baok 
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of the eye, conveys the impressions formed there to the brain, and 
thence to the mind, in a way unknown to us. 

Visum. — The following remarks on vision will interest tha reader; 
but as the limits would not permit a full illustration of the subject, 
he must be referred to Paley {Natural Theology), and the illustrations 
of Sir CharlesBell. We see an object at a distance — a tower, suppos^-^ 
on a hill, on the opposite side of a river. The tower, like all luminous 
objects — ^that is, objects that reflect the light they receive-^reflects 
the rays of light to the eye. But why do not the rays of light that fall 
in confusion firom every body within the sphere of vision — from. 
wood, rock, bridge, river — give distinct impressions of these objects 
as well as those from the tower? Because the eye is formed with 
such a refracting power, that the rays of light that fall confusedly 
on its surface converge within it, and form distinct images of the 
objects from which they come, on that part of the eye which is an 
expansion of the nerve of sight. This is connected with the brain, 

and thus we have vision By an apparatus of great simplicity, 

light — which from every quarter strikes upon the pellucid part of 
the ball of the eye, and which, if it continued to pass in the same 
direction, would thus produce one mingled and indistinct expanse 
of colours — ^is so refracted or bent from its former direction to certain 
Jocal points, as to be distributed again, on the retina, in distinct por- 
tdons, agreeing with the portions that come from each separate 
object so as to form on it a miniature landscape of the scenery with- 
out. Nor is this all. That we may vary at our pleasure \h% field of 
this landscape, the ball of the eye is furnished with certain muscles, 
which enable us to direct it more particularly towards the objects 
which we wish to view ; and according as the light which falls from 
these may be more or less intense, there -are parts which minister 
to the sensibility of the eye, by increasing or diminishing in propor- 
tion, the transparent aperture at which the light is admitted. There 
are then in this truly wonderful and beautiful process, in the first 
place, as determining what objects, in the wide scene around us, 
are to be visible at the moment, the contraction of certain muscles 
on which the particular field of our vision depends, and which may 
almost be said to enable us to increase the extent of our field of 
vision, by enabling us to vary it at will. In the second place, the 
light emitted from all the objects within this radiant field which on 
its arrival at the retina is, itself, the direct object of vision. Third, 
the provision for increasing or diminishing the diameter of the 
pupil in proportion to the quantity of that incident light Fourth, 
the apparatus by which the dispersed rays of light are made to 
assume, within the eye, ihe focal convergence (or gathering towards 
one point) necessary for distinct vision. Fifth, the expansion of the 
optic nerve, as a part of the great sensorial organ essential to sensa- 
tion The difference of the phenomena produced by the 

varieties of the external light itself, is exhibited in almost every 
moment of o«r waHng existence ; and the diversities arising fh)m 
other parts of the process are not less wonderfuL There are pecu- 
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fiar diseases wbieh tdktt the optic nerve, or other puts of the 
sensorial orgtn immediately connected with it. There are other 
diseases that affsct the refinacting apparatus; others which affect 
the iris so as to present the diminution or enlargement of the pupil 
when different quantities of light are poured on it ; others affect 
the muscles, which tbij the podtion of the ball ; and in all these, 
as might be expected, we find corresponding differences of the phe- 
nomena. .... To open our eyes at present is not to have a single, 
ample feeling ; it is, as it were, to have innumerable feelings. The 
colour, the magnitiide, the figure, the relative position of bodies, 
are seen by us at once. .... It is not a small expanse of light 
which we perceive, equal merely to the narrow expansion of the 
surface of Uie optic nerve. It is the universe itself. We are present 
with stars, which beam upon us at a distance that converts to nothing 
the whole wide diameter of our planetaiy system. It is as if the tie 
which binds us down to the globe on which we dwell, belonged only 
to our other senses, and had no influence over this, which, even in 
its union with the body, seems still to retain all the power and un- 
bounded freedom of its celestial original .... 

In perception the true object of vision is not the distant body, 
but light ; and so we can vary our visual notions of bodies, with- 
out altering these bodies, by interposing substances to modify the 
light. The paper that is white, seen tbjrough a glass that absorbs 
all the light but rays of a particular colour, will have that colour, 
and win be larger or smaller as seen through a convex or concave, 
lens, which leaves the object as it was, only affecting the diroi'tion 
of the rays. The object is the siime, yet our perception is ditto i en t, 
arising from the body interposed. — Broum. 

5, Touch is the sense by whieh we perceive the quali- 
ties of bodies in general^ such as heat and cold ; hardness 
and softness ; rooghness and smoothness ; solidity, motioD^ 
extension, and impenetrability. 

Dr. Brown on the Sense of Touch. — ^Dr. Brown reduces many 
of those qualities that are perceived by the sense of touch, and 
that have usually been considered as distinct qualities, to that of 
retUtance; Hius, hardness and softness, he considers as dtMioting 
merely ^eof^ or less resistance; roughness and smoothness^ tus irrt* 
gulartty or uniformiiif of resistance; liquidity and t»i»rirf»7.y, as jfit^ldiHff- 
ness, and soli<Uty, as exeluding it—all, merely modiiloatii>im of rt'^int- 
ance. Other qtuJities he considers as modifications of rxtt^Hshm m 
ff^fure, the boundary of extension; magnitude what oonipn^hondn It 
All the information we have from touch, ho conHidorN am Und(«d to 
these two-^resistance and extension, except motion ; aitd oven t4)oiic» 
not alone to touch, but to our muscular framr^ whioli ho tnakoK a 
distinct organ, considering the sense of touch as chloll^* apitl^ing to 
ilie hand as its principal organ. 
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The Brain — the Mind. — The great organ of sensation 
is the BBAiN j to this the immediate objects, or eociemal 
causes of sensation — the particles of light, for example, in 
▼isioD, or of odour, in smell — arrive by means of the nerves, 
and thus come into contact, as it were, with the sensorial 
organ or substance. The result is, the sensation^ idea, or 
impression; but the connexion, or how produced, is inex- 
plicable. Such is the constitution of our nature. 

The Theory op Perception. — The reader may peruse Sir William 
Hamilton's Essay on the snhject in the Edinburgh Review, vol. 52, 
reprinted in his volume of Philosophical Discussions, and the 
first of his ** Supplementary Dissertaii&ns*' to his Edition of Beid's 
Works. 

Eeid rested his merit, — and Stewart agrees with his master, — 
chiefly in dissipating the theory of "images" or "ideas" in the 
mind, being the only objects of thought. Not only Berkeley and 
Hume, but Locke and Newton, had proceeded upon that theory, 
that there are these ideas, or images, as the objects of perception 
by the mind, distinct from both the outward object and the per- 
eeiving mind : and the scepticism of both Hume and Berkeley was 
founded on it. 

Sir William Hamilton says, " Philosophy has simply to return to 
natural consciousness, to return to unity and truth. In the act," he 
adds, " of sensible perception, I am conscious of two things ; of 
myself y as the perceiving subject, and of an extemdt reality, in rela- 
tion with my senses, as the object perceived. Of the reality of both 
these I am convinced ; because I am conscious of knowing each of 
them, — ^not mediately, in something else as represented, but imme" 
diately in itself as existing. Of their mutual independence I am bo 
less convinced, because each is apprehended equally and at once, 
in the same indivisible energy; the one, not preceding or determin- 
ing, the other not following or determined; and because each is 
apprehended out of, and in direct contrast to the other." 

Such are the facts of perception as given in consciousness, and 
these being tme or real, we have the reality of mind and the reality 
of matter. Wholly reject the truth; — consider it merely as pheno- 
menon, the result is nihilism, which Hume and Hchte have boHi 
'shown must result from the rejection of consciousness, whereof 
Pantheism is the corollary. 

Admit the veracity of constiousness "to the equipoise of the sub- 
ject and object in the act, but disallow their antithesis, the result is 
the system of absolute identity, which reduces mind and matter to 
phenomenal modifications to Uie same common substance." 

Refuse the testimony of consciousness to the equal independence 
of the subject and object in perception, " two Unitarian schemes 
"are determined, according as the one or the other of these cor- 
relatiyes is supposed the prior and generic. Is the object educed 
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fkom tlie sabject ? Ideaium. Is the subject educed from the ob- 
ject ? MaieriaUsm is the result." 

This admirable writer goes on to show the endless modifications 
of error that arise from the partial rejection of either the existence 
of the object or subject as affirmed by consciousness ; and the 
theories to which they have given rise : Cosmothetic Idealism, Hy* 
fothetical Bealism^ Hypothetical Dualism, or Ahsolutism, in which 
subject and object, Imowledge and existence, God and man are 
6iq>po8ed to be identified. 

It is in such mazes that far-famed German speculation delights 
to disport itself 

On the Mediaot ob Imxediacy of Pebception. — ^A recent work 
on " The Philosophy of the Senses," by Robert S. Wyld, has imputed 
to Beid, and his latest and best editor, Sir William Hamiltou, the 
doctrine that the mind perceives matter, through the senses, in 
itself; that it feels the table and sees the green fields, and that it 
does this immediately, and not through the impressions produced 
on the nervous system, through the molecules of matter. 

An accurate writer, in The British Quarterly, clears Keid and his 
editor from the absurdity ; and sets the true immediacy of percep- 
tion, in opposition to the doctrine of representative ideas, iu its 
proper point of view. Sir William Hamilton, says he, in his edition 
of Beid, p. 160, has the following statement : " It is incorrect to 
say that we see the object," (meaning the thing from which the 
rays come by emanation or reflection, but which is unknown and not 
cognizable by sight j, " and so forth. It would be more correct to 
describe vision, a perception by which we take immediate cognizance 
of light in reference to our organ, — that is, as difiused and figured 
upon the retina, under various modifications of degree and kind 
(lurightness and colour), and likewise as falling upon it in a particular 
direction. The image on the retina is not, ItseLT, an object of visual 
perception. It is only to be regarded as the complement of those 
points, or of that sensitive surface on which the rays impinge, and 
with which they enter into relation. The total object of visual per- 
ception is thus, neither the rays in themselves, nor the organ in 
itself, but the rays and the living organ in reciprocity ; this organ 
is not, however, to be viewed as merely the retina, but as the whole 
tract of nervous fibre pertaining to the sense. In an act of vision, 
to also in the other sensitive acts^ I am thus conscious — (the word 
should not be restricted to self-consciousness), or immediately cog- 
nizant, not only of the afiections of self, but of the phenomena of 
something difierent from self; (the ego and non ego, Uie me and the 
not me) both, however, always in relation to each other." 

** Thus Sir William maintains that we have an immediate percep- 
tion of the non ego. This non ego is twofold ; organic, or extra-organic. 
The orgajiicj or corporeal may, under difierent aspects, be regarded 
as belonging either to the ego or the non ego. If the ego be viewed 
as embracing the composite man, body and soul, then, of course, it 
claims the body as its animated organism. If the soul alone be re- 
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|WvM AS the ffotf thai the bodj is exdnded from the sphere of 
«VK Mhi becomes an externdtd, tmhtordj maUrial sabstance. As to 
UiK» world whkh is exteroAl, Sir Wilham maintiuns that we know 
iK^ihittg except thrvm^h the medium of the senses ; bat he maintains, 
id$«x thai the siHil being in vital yet mysterious union with the 
s>eii$e«. peK«iT«$ nmnrtlM/Wy whatever is phenominally revealed to 
them. His philo^^hy does mot affiim that when I see a house in 
the distance^ I see it* immediately just as it is — in its absolute 
dimensions* pi>«dtKHi. and colour ;---but it does affirm, that what is 
sttrm^ is imm^mIW^ ftncrwJ to be someUMg different from the ego 
(1^ a»m/,^ It (U^es m4 affirm that vision would, of itself, ascertain 
^v us the externality of the house to our hod^i ; but it does affirm, 
that when thrvHi^h the consciousness of our locomotive energy being 
lesi^teiU we have once aequiied the knowledge of a world exterior to 
the Uxl^v» we» by a ci^mbinatii^n of experiences, learn to infer, when 
wv $ee a hiHise^ that it lies beyond the province of our organism." 

n. — ^EBFLECnON. 

Rkflrction% when used to denote a mental fiusultj, is that 
jK>wor which enables us to receive ideas of mind, through 
the moilium of caiiJ9ctoif«ii«is. 

Oosscioi*sNKSS. — Ci^nsciousness, by Dr. Reid and others, was 
reiuresenteii as a distinct mental power ; making our various feel- 
ings, not to constitute our consciousness, but the objects of it. 
•* Sensation," in opfKvsition to this view, says Dr. Brown, " is not 
the ol ject of consciousness, ditferent from itself, but a particular 
f^ensation is the consciousness of the moment ; as a particular 
grief, or fear* iv hope, w resentment, or simide remembrance, 

mi^ be the consciousness of the next mament. There are 

not sensations, thoughts, passions, and alto consciousness, any 
more than there is a quadruped or animal, as a separate being, to 
be added to the wolves, tigers, elephants, and other living crea- 
tures, which I include under those terms. Consciousness, 

then, I conclude, in its simplest aocex>tation, when it is understood 
as regarding the present only, is no distinct power of the mind, 
or name of a distinct class of feelings, but is only a general term 
for all our feelings, of whatever species these may be— -sensations, 
thoughts, desires ; in short, all those states or affections of mind, 
in which the phenomena of mind consist ; and when it expresses 
more than this, it is only the remembrance of some former state 
of the mind, and a feehng of the relation of the past and the 
present as states of one sentient substance.** — Brown, leo. xL 

Discrimination of Tbbms. — Let the student^ who wonld 
habituate himself to the accurate use of language, attend to 
the following distinctions :— 

CoNSGiBNCB AND OoNSCiousNESS. — Let the distinction b^ 
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well observed between conscience and comdousneis. The 
latter is, the mind's being privy to its own thoughts ; the 
former ib, the mind's sitting in judgment upon the subjects 
of its own consciousness. 

Pesoeption, when used to denote a TMntalfacvltyy differs 
from SENSATION, when likewise used to denote a mental 
faculty, in this — that while the latter regards the operations 
of mind receiving ideas of external objects through the 
medium of the ienses, the former regards the operations of 
mind, alike in reference to the objects of external nature, 
through the medium of the senses, and those of the mind 
itself through the medium of consciousness. Thus it is 
equally proper to say, " I perceive a mountain," and, " I 
perceive a truth." 

Sensation is often used to denote — not the faculty of 
mind, philosophically so called, but — the feeling or impres- 
sion occasioned by any external object, through the medium 
of the organs of sense. 

Again. " The philosophic use of the term ' sensation/ 
does not necessarily imply what, in its popular use, is con- 
sidered always as involved in it ; that is, it is not confined 
to feelings which are pleasurable or painful, but extends to 
every mental affection that is the immediate consequence 
of an impression on our organ of sense ; of which mental 
states many, and, as I am inclined to think, by far the 
greater number, a*re of a kind that cannot be termed either 
agreeable or disagreeable." — Brown, lee. xvii. 

Idea — Impression. — These terms, like most others, are 
figurative, the /orwer being originally applied to that class 
of perceptions obtained through the organ of sight ; the 
laUer, borrowed from the application of the seal to wax. 
But now, ideas and impressions mean all clear, accu- 
rate, vivid, and distinct notions, either of external objects 
through means of the sen^ses, or of mind through conscious- 
ness. 

Reflection. — This term is often used, in a general sense, 
to denote — not the power or faculty of intellect so desig- 
nated, but that complex exercise of the mental faculties in 
general, which is the result of deep thought or calm de- 
liberation. 
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Origin op oub Knowledge. — ^Among writers on the science 
of mind, there was formerly much controversy in regard to the 
origin of our ideas. Some maintained that they are derived en- 
tirely from perception through the senses ; others considered them 
as being obtained partly from consciousness or reflection ; and some 
added a third class, that of innate ideas ; but this last, that is soi^e- 
thing in the mind, distinct both from the mind itself and the external 

object perceived, is utterly exploded The impressions. 

derived from external things are to be considered as the occoiiont 
on which the various powers of the mind are brought into action. 
These powers themselves then become the objects of conscious- 
ness or reflection ; and by their further exercise we acquire certain 
notions which arise out of the mental operations. This doctrine 
gives no encouragement to the scheme of materialism ; for it is 
clear that we cannot remember, till we are furnished with some 
fact to be remembered ; but this can never be supposed to afiect 
our belief in the existence of the power of memoiy, before the fact 
was so furnished. . . . The origin of our knowledge, then, is refer- 
able, in a philosophical point of view, to perception and reflection. 

The doctrine of innate ideas — ^that is, ideas in the mind before 
its connexion with the body, either inherent in it, or the remains 
of knowledge in a former state of being — ^was received into the 
schools from the Platonic philosophers of ancient times, and 
gained currency from its supposed connexion with the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of original sin. It was, however, a part of the 
bad philosophy of &e age; a sounder philosophy would have 
taught men that the truths of pure revelation, ** which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor ib.e heart of man conceived ; but 
which God hath revealed by his spirit," (1 Cor. ii. 9, 10) — are to 
be received by faith, upon the testimony of God ; and that instead 
of framing theories and hypotlieses, to account for them, the same 
principle is to be applied to the book of Bevelation as to the book 
of Nature — that of inquiry. What is written there ? How readest 
thou ? The truths of the one book are to be ascertained in the 
same way as the facts of the other ; both being, in diflerent forms, 
the productions of the same God. 

DiFFEBENCE BETWEEN THE EnoWUIDGE WE DEBIVE IltOM BX- 
YELATION AND ALL OTHEB KNOWLEDGE. — It is through the SOUSeS 

that God speaks to us in his word — ^no less than through his works, 
each book containing its own peculiar lessons. And just as it is 

Possible for man to be ignorant of the lessons taught in the one, 
owever plainly written, so of the other. But there is this differ- 
ence : whereas the lessons of Bevelation are opposed to the blinded 
mind and depraved heart of man, so that " the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the spirit of God ; neither can he know 
them because they are spiritually discerned;" the same Revelation 
that contains the lessons, contains the promise of the Holy Spirit, 
their author, to give a spiritual discernment of them, and so to 
cause them to be known, believed, felt, and loved. 
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m. — MEMORY. 



Memory is the power or faculty of the mind hy which 
■ensations^ feeliDgs, and ideas are retained, recalled, and 
lef erred to, independently of the cause which first pro- 
duced them. 

Memory is, thns, an original mental power, and equally 
important and necessary as sensation or reflection ; for, 
wlule these powers are active in observation, discovery, 
and arrangement, memory gives stability, permanence, 
and effect to their acquisitions : is the cement of the 
edifice of Truth. 

Xatos of Memory, — There are certain principles accord- 
ing to which the operations of memory are regulated. 
The chief of these are the two following : — 

First. The vivacitj/ of the feelings awakened by the per^ 
oepUon of any thing, causes it to be longer remembered 
and more easUy reproduced. 

Second. The freqtient reproduction of an idea, fixes it in 
the memory by the instrumentality of attention. 

Qualitie$ of Memory, — Memory is sometimes voluntary; 
that is, by a strong effort the mind is kept on some subject 
of past experience ; or there is an effort made to recall it. 
This is Recollection. 

Memory is sometimes involuntary; that is, thoughts and 
feelings arise in the mind without any yolition for repro- 
ducing them. This is Hemembrance. 

Susceptibility of memory is, the ease and readiness with 
which ideas are stored up in the mind. 

Facility denotes, when applied to memory, the prompti- 
tude with which that feiculty can call up in the mind, and 
fix, the ideas formerly acquired. 

Retentiveness is the power of keeping the reproduced 
idea before the mind, till the desired effect is produced. 

A Habit of Memory, — As habit, in general, denotes a 
£Bfccility of acting, arising from the frequent repetition of 
the same act, so, when applied to memory, the term de- 
notes that readiness in the exercise of all the powers of 
memory, which is the result of the regular and constant 
employment of them. 
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Systems of Artificial Memobt. — ^It is generally admitted thai 
there are original ditferences in the power of memory ; and no less 
so, that hy attention and exercise it may be strengUiened and im- 
proved. In connexion with this, and the principles of association^ 
various systems of artificial memory have been constmcted. These 
have been classed under certain heads. PHiLosoPHiCAii ; that is, 
when a fact or statement on which the attention is fixed, is, by a 
mental process, associated with some fact previously known, to 
which it has a relation, or with some subject which it is calculated 
to illustrate. Local or incidental association, when a fact or im- 
pression is associated with the person by whom it was communi- 
cated, or the place where the communication was made, and is 
recalled to the mind when the place or person is seen, mentioned, 
or thought cf. And arbitrart or fictitious association, in 
which the association is produced by a voluntary effort of the mind, 
and the facts associated are not connected by any relation except 
what arises out of this effort. This last consists in establishing a 
connexion between something we wish to remember, and some- 
thing we are in no danger of forgetting ; such as connecting the 
di>isions of a discourse to be deUvered with the various parts of 
furniture of the building in which it is to be delivered, a practice 
said to have been in use among the ancient orators. Of this 
kind was the system introduced by Feinagle, whose principle was 
especially useful in the remembrance of dates, the figures of which 
were to be changed for corresponding letters of the alphabet, to be 
formed into words ; as Henry IV. of England was bom in 1366, 
which date, changed into letters, gave m/r,muff. — AbercrombiefBSi-89. 

Importance of Memory, — The Greeks, in their TheogODy, 
by a happy illustration of the importance of memonr to sJl 
the exercises of fancy and the understanding, &bied the 
muses to be the daughters of Mnemosyne (memory). They 
might, with equal truth, have given the same parentage to 
the virtues. — Brown, 

Memory, in relation to Things and Events. — ^In reference 
to THINGS, thoughts may arise without suggesting any idea 
of the past, or any reference to time ; but in regard to 
EVENTS, the idea of time is a necessary concomitant of 
memory. 

IV. — JUDGMENT. 

By Judgment is meant that £EicQlty of the mind of man, 
which is exercised about the relations of things ; or, in 
other words, judgment is the mental power which, by a 
comparison of objects, whether mental or material — whether 
of sensation or reflection — ascertains their mutual relations. 
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The proper expression of judgment is a proposition, (See 
LsxiGON, under the term proposition.) 

This Acuity peculiarly distinguishes human heings ; for, 
whereas the inferior animals have sensation, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, memory, they are, hy the law of their nature, 
Incapahle of judgment. 

Papular tises of the term Judgment, — In common lan- 
guage the term judgment is often used as synonymous 
with prudence^ sagacity, or intelligence; and thus denotes — 
not a simple and original faculty of the mind, hut the result 
of the proper exercise of all its powers. 

The term judgment is also used in the sense of mental 
determination expressed; that is, that something is affirmed 
or denied of another. In this sense it is borrowed from 
the courts of justice, in which, after examination of the 
evidence, the decision ot judgment is pronounced. 

Characteristics of Judgment. — Judgment simple is that 
which is the direct result of the comparison of things, 
whence we ascertain their relation. 

Judgment intuitive is that which ascertains their relation 
at a glance, without the usual elaborate process of compa- 
rison. 

Judgment inferential is that which is founded on, and 
results from preceding demonstration. 

Categories and PREDiCABiiES. — The proper expression of judg" 
ment being a proposition, the schoolmen — after Aristotle and Por* 
phyry, arranged all conceivable propositions into Categories and 
Predicables. The former of these terms is Greek, the latter, Latin, 
having a similar meaning; and both were used to denote an enu- 
meration of propositions, by the most extensive classes into which 
things conld be distributed. These classes were therefore so many 
highest predicates, one or other of which was suppospd capable of 
being affirmed with truth of every nameable thing. The categories 
were, according to Aristotle, ten — ovaia, substantia, substance; noaov, 
gimntUas, quantity; ttoiov, qualitas, quality ; irpoc ti, releUio, relation; 
vouiv, actio, action; 7ra(r;^€cv, pa^sio, passion, suffering; irov, uhi, 
place; voTt, quando, time; KeiaOai, situs^ position; cx^'^' liahitvs, pos- 
session. Mill thinks it a mere catalogue of the distinctions rudely 
marked out by the language of familiar life; witli little or no 
attempt to penetrate, by philosophical analysis, to the rationale of 
even l^ose common distinctions. — MilVs Logic, 

The predicables, according to Poi-phyry, were five, embracing a 
fivefold division of general names, founded upon a difference in &e 
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kind of class they denote: yfvoCigenv8,genvLB; udocspecie^y species; 
iia^opa, differentia, di&erenGe; t^iov, propriMm, property; nffi^tffKOc, 
accident, accident. They express, not what the predicate is in its 
own meaning, but the relation it happens to bear to the subject of 
which it is predicated. — MUl, (See Lexic^on, under the terms caie' 
gory, and predicahle. ) 

V. — EEASONING. 

By reasoning is understood that mental power, or com- 
bination of powers, by which we compare the results ofj^dg^ 
ment ; draw conclusions, discern truth, and so pursue it. 

Reasoning, therefore, differs from judgment, afl it pre- 
supposes a series of judgments — just as judgment presup- 
poses the materials for its exercise in single objecte or 
ideas. Neither judgment, nor reasoning, therefore, can be 
regarded as a simple faculty of the mind. 

It follows that reasoning must be true or false, according 
to its data; must be founded on evidence, probable or 
demonstrative; and is accompanied by belief, according to 
the perceived or fancied cogency of its conclusions. 

Reason and Reasoning, — ^In common language, reasen 
denotes the power by which we distinguish truth from 
&,lsehood, right from wrong, employ means for the accom- 
plishment of ends. It is sometimes, also, used in the sense 
of proof or argument ; which is the resuU of the exercise of 
the mental faculty termed Reasoning, as well as the iaistrnr 
merit by which it pursues its further investigations. But, 
in strict, philosophical propriety. Reason is the power by 
which we distinguish truth from falsehood^ as conscience or 
the moral facuUy enables us to discriminate right from 
wrong; and it also enables us to employ means for the 
accomplishment of ends. By reasoning we draw conclusicfna 
from premises. 

Reason and Instinct, — Instinct is natural impulse ; reason 
is the result of deliberation. In the language of the poet — 

And reason raise o'er instinct as you can, 
In this 'tis God directs — ^in that 'ds man. 

In common language, reason, judgment, understanding, are 
used with little, if any, distinction; as wo say, '^a sound 
judgment, or understanding, or reason." 
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JSeouon and Wisdom, — Reason differs from wisdom in 
this : wisdom fixes on the right end^ and seeks its attain- 
ment by appropriate means; whereas reason is occupied 
with reuitions, whether the attainment, which is the result 
of the comparison of them, be desirable or the opposite. 

Lockers Four Steps, — In the exercise of the faculty of 
Reasoning, in order to the attainment of the end in view, 
Locke enumerates four steps : first, the discovery of proofs, 
by which a truth may be brought to light; second, the 
arranging of the proofs ascertained, that their force and 
connexion may be perceived ; third, the perception of that 
connexion in all its bearings; fourth, the deduction of 
right conclusions; which last, aloney is properly reasoning. 

Beasoning^ according to Archbishop Whately, compre- 
hends inferring and proving ; which are not two different 
things, but the same things regarded in two different points 
of view. He who infers, proves; and ho who proves, 
infers; but the word "infer," fixes the xmndi first on the 
prembes, and then on the conclusion ; the word " prove," 
on the contrary, leads the mind from the conclusion to the 

premises One might, therefore, define proving ^ " the 

assigning a reason (or argument) for the support of a given 
proposition," and inferring, " the deduction of a conclusion 
from given premises." . . .To infer, is the business of the phi- 
losopher ; to prove, that of the advocate. — Whateltfs Logic, 

Analttioal Reasoning. — When in reasoning we proceed 
from what is complex to what is less complex, we are said 
to reason anodyticaUy. The following is a specimen given 
by Dr. Brown: — Man is fallible; he may therefore err, 
even when he thinks himself least exposed to error; he 
must not expect all to think as he does, even on points 
which appear to him to have no obscurity; ho should not, 
therefore, dare to persecute those who merely differ from 
him, and who m/iy be right even in differing from him ; 
and, in consequence, any legislative act of intolerance is 
absurd. This is analysis ; each predicate becoming the sub- 
ject of a new proposition, and all that is contained in the last 
being included in the first, equally as any of the intervening 
ones; and might be stated, in regular form, thus — Man is 
fallible; he who is fallible may err, &c. ; and so on to the end. 
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Analogical Reasoning. — When, in reasoning, reseTnr- 
hlancesfrom relations which are on all hands admitted, are 
employed, either to establish some truth or to overthrow 
error, the argument is said to be from analogy. This is 
the mode of argument employed by Bishop Butler in his 
justly celebrated " Analogy," in which he does not ground 
the truths of religion on analogy, but makes use of it to 
answer objections; upon the principle, that when objections 
are made to the truths of religion, which may be made with 
equal strength against what we know to be true in the 
course of nature, such objections cannot possibly have any 
weight. 

Syllogistic Reasoning — The Syllogism. — Every argu- 
ment or process of reasoning consists of two parts — that 
which is proved, and that hy which it is proved; before the 
process commences, \\\q former is called the question; when 
it has been concluded, and the proof completed, it is called 
the conclusion. If that which is employed as the proof is 
stated last, it is called the reason; if the conclusion, or thing 
proved, is stated last, that which is used to prove it is called 
the premises: both premises together are called the antece- 
deni. A syllogism is an argument so constructed, as that 
from two propositions, called the major and minor premiss, 
a third follows, which is called the conclusion; and since 
such an argument — that is from something laid down and 
granted as true, (the premises,) something else, following 
necessarily from the other, (the conclusion,) must be admitted 
as true ; it follows that a syllogism (which is merely the 
regular, logical form of stating an argument,) must be an 
argument so expressed as that the conclusiveness is mani- 
fest from the mere form of the expression. The rules for 
syllogisms, and the whole doctrine regarding them, are 
given very clearly and simply by Whately, — Logic, p. 73, 
and following pages. 

A syllogism, therefore, having two premises and a conclusion, is 
not a peculiar kind of argument, but an argimient expressed in 
regular logical form, to which every legitimate argument may be 
reduced ; and the principle on which it is constructed is the universal 
principle of reasoning. When one of the premises is suppressed, 
the argument is called an Enthymeme. (For other forms of the 
syllogism, as Sorites, Dilemma, see Lexicon, under the term Loato.) 
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A veiy cnrious controversy, and one deserving of more investiga- 
tion than it has yet received, has heen raised as to whether the syl- 
logistic reasoning was originally a Greek discovery, improved and 
p^ected by Aristotle; or borrowed from Hindoostan. Sir William 
Jcmes fonnd the syllogism in use in the Brahminical literature; and 
•8 it is on record that Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexander, 
transmitted to his uncle Aristotle, a technical system of Logic, it has 
been argued, on the one hand, that this may have been the ground- 
work of the Aristotelian logic; on the other, that the Mohamedans 
having carried the system into India, from them the Brahmins may 
have learned it 

' Por specimens of the syllogism, see Gilbabt's '''Logic for theMUHon;** 
liEECHMAN's " Logic;" and particularly Whately's ''•Easy Lessons in 
Reasoning^' as attractive and amusing, as solidly instructive. 

Fallacy — Sophism, {fallo, I deceive, and oo(^oq, sophos, 
wise; and thence used to denote one who claimed pre- 
eminence in wisdom — a sophist — ^a pretender to wisdom). 
" Any deceptive argument, or apparent argument, whereby 
a man is himself convinced, or endeavours to convince 
others, of something which is not really proved." The 
term sophism is often used in the same sense as fallacy ; 
and an argument of this kind is called sophistical. Such 
is Hume's argument against miracles : *^ Testimony is a 
kind of evidence more likely to be false than a miracle to 
be true ; (or, as it may be expressed in other words, we 
have more reason to expect that a ivitness should lie, than 
that a miracle should occur ;) but the evidence on which 
the Christian miracles are believed, is testimony ; there- 
fore the evidence on which the Christian miracles are 
believed is more likely to be false than a miracle to be 
true." The sophism ot fallacy here is, that what is spoken 
of in {he first of ihese premises — is only "some testimony," 
not " all testimony,*' (or ant/ whatever,) and by "a witness," 
not " every witness," but only " some witness ;" and yet 
the conclusion is drawn to "all testimony" and *' every 
witness,'^ just as if it had been said, " food is necessary to 
life ; corn is food, therefore corn is necessary to life ;' or, 
" birds can fly ; an ostrich is a bird, therefore an ostrich 
can fly." — Whately. 

Fallacies in Beasonikg. — These are of kinds almost 
innumerable ; but in books on logic they are classed under 
general heads^ and one principal use of tbfeisiQAfe^i^^».vs^- 
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ing by syllogism is their detection. Not a few oi the 
phrases employed to describe them have become current in 
works of general literature, and are so cenyenient in use 
that it would not be easy to find substitutes. Such are, 
the mistake of reasoning a dicto secundum quid, ad dictum 
simpliciter — ^that is, from what is true regarding some par- 
ticular thing, or in some particular respect, to what is true 
in itself, simply or generally. Ignorantia elenchi^ ignorance 
of the confutation, or mistake of the proper proof Non 
causa pro causa, reasoning from what is not a cause to a 
cause, or assigning that which does not account for the 
matter in hand. Fetitio principii, begging the question, 
or taking for granted the subject in dispute. Post hoc, 
and propter hoc, confounding that which is subsequent 
with what is an efect, 0n this subject, however, see the 
chapter on fallacies in Whately's Logic. 

The Syllogism and Induction. — Induction proceeds 
from particulars to generals, and is perfect according to 
the completeness of the enumeration ; the syllogism pro- 
ceeds from generals to particulars. 

Logic — Varieties of Beasoning — Aristotle's Dictum. — ^When we 
analyze the mental process by which we reason, and investigate 
the principles that guide us in such a procedure, Logic is a science — 
tfie science of reasoning; when we lay down ruleSy founded upon 
this analysis, for conducting the process correctly, Logic is an 
art — the art of reasoning. 

Dr. Whately says, " There are three operations of mind in argu- 
ment — apprehension, that is the notion in the mind analogous to 
perception by the senses ; judgment, the comparing of two notions 
that are the objects of apprehension; and reasoning, proceeding 
from one judgment to another, founded thereon, and producing the 
result. The expression of the apprehension is a term ; the expression 
of the act of judgment is a proposition ; the expression of an act of 
reasoning is an argument" 

" Logic, which is, as it were, the Grammar of Beasoning, does 
not bring forward the regular syllogism as a distinct mode of argu- 
ment, designed to be substituted for any other mode ; but as tiie 
form to which all correct reasoning may ultimately be reduced, and 
which, consequently, serves the purpose when we employ logic as 
an art, of a test to try the validity of any argument, in the same 
manner as by a chemical analysis we develop, and submit to a 
distinct examination, the elements of which any compound body is 
composed, and are thus enabled to detect any latent sophistication 
And impurity." 
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Reasoning, therefore, when right, and' sound, and true, is always 
the same; and '* Metaphysical*' reasoning, ** Political" reasoning, 
*' Theological" reasoning, <&c., are not different kinds of reasoning, 
bat the same reasoning applied to different subjects ; nor is logic a 
peculiar method of reeisofiing, but a method of unfolding and analyz- 
ing our reasoning ; for it is impossible to reason correctly without 
reasoning logically. 

The keystone of the whole art is said to be the dictum of Aris- 
totle, called the dictym de omni et nullo. ** Whatever can be predi- 
cated (that is afi&rmed or denied) of any class of beings universally, 
ean be predicated of any thing comprehended in that class." Of 
this celebrated t^tc^tim, Dr. Whately says, its simplicity, in connexion 
with its comprehensiveness, is its great excellence and beauty. 
Stewart, on the other hand, asserts it to be a mere truism, and the 
art founded on it to be comparatively worthless. Mill, instead of 
Aristotle's dictum^ gives his own ; " Things which co-exist with the 
same, co-exist with one another ; and a thing which co-exists with 
another thing, with which other a third thing does not co-exist, is 
not consistent with that third thing." 

For very different views of the Aristotelian logic, the reader may 
consult Dr. Whately's Logic on the one side ; and on the other, Dr. 
Beid's Analysis of the Aristotelian Logic, and Stewart's Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Mmd, 8vo.— 1843— 411-435. 

Views of the utility of Logic and the Syllogism, — This 
instrument of reasoning, which had been, for ages, not 
only in almost exclusive possession of the schools, but cul- 
tivated as the primary object of human attention, has, since 
the days of Lord Bacon, become, by a kind of reaction, 
progressively decreasing in the estimation of the cultivators 
of the philosophy of the mind. Locke, and still more 
recently, Reid, Stewart, Campbell, and others, have written 
with great disparagement of it, as an instrument for the 
investigation and communication of truth. But recently 
Dr. Whately, in his deservedly popular work on Logic, by 
stripping it of all frivolities, and giving it its just place 
among the Metaphysical sciences, has created a revival of 
the taste for its cultivation. Dr. Brown thinks logic more 
useful in contending with others, than as an instrument of 
discovery ; and in accounting for giving it a place in his 
lectures on the Philosophy of Mind, he says it was " not 
on account of any merits which I supposed it to possess as 
a aseful instrument, but merely from that interest which 
even error itself acquires when it is rega.i*ded «& l\:i& ^\x^^ 
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«f aH ^L& wia&. or ac Leas of aH wio wioe cniwnipreJ tke 
wise 5)r many a^^s,'' 

Tliecrxi^ aeems t^i be. da£a»abiaiuk*if a libeial cds- 
cactuia — as a^ac*&^ •&eip&ie ca c&e minii. aoii aii fn»iliir- 
iam^ c&e j^iixzi^ ra phzaiieolo^. wish. wbhA c&e wkofe of 
'Em^^HA Uxet23Ba^ m imprisgnaced. it b miiisp^sdaMe ; apart 
fom the goiMpiffaEi«3n of r& ntilic^ a* azi i:s<crviaeHt ior 
tbe d£i»0!>^erj of tmsk ami che 'iefiecidoB <^ ecr>>r. 
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0r 'i^BKd o€ «v<z7 chirur in^imied in. diaic c&ebw As the dass is 
raiiij ^yxiioD^ \9tL die rzM&TitiBiIs mrfmled. in ic MEL ddnks liiat it 
10 ft flK^n^ idettsieal prDp«iiac&Hi : tiuu: ic szuHms to MoeiT sajm; 
dM£ what M trofr <}f ft set of obj«ccs^ is Gnse of eftcii of tkcB. Biit 
ft WTTtiBT in dke Bntak Qmmrterfy «ftTS clw cxB>m. siioold be thus 
•Tftl^^ — ^Etctj flmi^ thftfi is tnse of ft dasswis tnae of ereiT this^ 
whuih tsai hk ^hrfwn to lie ft member *yi tfae d^s^'' Tbis is not an 
fdetitietl ^fffmsirm, Aixflrizng tt> die tfirtni de 0mmi ti asUft, as 
tfnttmfmlj eipn^finitL, tfae anaor fnmia» lai^it be £sp«ssed ivith. 
Aeeording to th« ^rtwm. thus pnjfKieed to be restoved, the mnmor 
jnremiMt U neeessftij. ftad mnit be ft real propositkHi. 

I»W» 'Bhcois'tk ** iDOLa." — Xeariy connected witli/€ii7«krMa 
sn reason J ngy whereby men impose npon themselvea or 
iAhtrn, are the t^io/li, in the language of Bacon ; that is, the 
errfjTHf a blind regard to which deceptive appearances — like 
the worship paid to their idols (cl^wXa, images of their 
unseen deities) by the Heathen — leads men astray. These 
be dasse<l into, 1, idola trOnu, idoU of the tribe, snch errors 
as are incident to human natnre in general — snch as the 
love of system, the disposition to attribute effects to inade- 
quate causes, &c. ; 2, idola gpecus, idols of the den, errora 
such as are j>ecaliar to indiyidoals — each as a fondness for 
speculation, love of controversy, Ac. ; 3, idola fori, idols of 
ili^'forvm, such errors as arise from our social relations — or 
froiri the imperfection of language as the representation of 
tjiouglit, &c. ; 4, idx)la theatri, idols of the theatre, errors 
that result from absurd speculation. The iUustration of 
these occupies the first part of his "Organon f as the re- 
moval of (jrror is the first step to the discovery of truth. 
Tlio stiidotit will get an interesting account of the Novum 
(^ri/uuon, by Professor Hoppdb, in the " Library of Useful 
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Knowledge!*'* A very satisfactory account of " Lord Bacon 
and his Philosophy" is given by Dr. Ceaik, in three of 
Knight's " Shilling Volumes ;" and ample " Selections 
from the Works of Lord Bacon" in Professor Moffett's 
volume, with valuable notes. 

Dilemma (^cc and Xaix^avm, dis and lamhano, that which 
may be taken in various ways), is a complex kind of cow- 
ditional syllogism^ (consisting of two or more such syllo- 
gisms combined). A conditional syllogism is that which 
employs, in reasoning, conditional propositions; that is, 
propositions in which "the antecedent being assumed as 
true, the consequent is to be granted as true also." Of this 
Dr. Whately gives the following example : — Don Carlos 
claimed the Spanish throne, as heir male, against his niece 
the queen, by virtue of the Salic law, which excluded 
females ; which was established (contrary to the ancient 
Spanish usage) by a former king of Spain, and was re- 
pealed by King Ferdinand. The opponents of Don Carlos 
argued, " A king of Spain either has or has not a right to 
alter the law of succession ; if he has such a right, Carlos 
has no claim, because, &c. ; if he has not, Carlos has no 
claim, because, &c. ; therefore (on either supposition) Carlos 
has no claim." 



First, or Intuitive Principles of Belief, which lie at the 
Foundation of all Reasoning. — Dr. Eeid, and many of the Scotch 
philosophers who succeeded him, unnecessarily multiplied the 
intuitive principles of belief; Dr. Priestly and the materialists irra- 
tionally refust^d to admit any. Dr. Brown has well observed, that 
there must be intuitive truths, and illustrates the statement, in the 
case of oiu" personal identity, as one. The belief of our identity, he 
says, is not the result of any series of propositions, but arises im- 
mediately, in certain circumstances, from a principle of thought, as 
essential to the very nature of the mind as its powers of i)erception 
or of memory ; or as the power of reasoning itself, on which — on 
the essential validity of which, and consequently on the intuitive 
belief of some first truth on which it is founded, every objection to 
the force of these very truths themselves must ultimately rest. To 
object is ]bo argue, and to argue is to assert the validity of argument; 
and therefore of the primary evidence, from which tie evidence of 
each succeeding proposition of the argument flows. To object to 
the authority of such primary, intuitive belief, would thus be to 
reason against reason ; to affinn and den^at the same moment ; 
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and to own that the very arguments which we urge are imworthjoff 
being received and credited. 

If, then, there must be primary and intuitive truths, it will be 
difficult to find any which has a better claim to this distinction than 
the faith we have in our own identity, as one continued sentient 
and thinking being; or rather, to speak more accurately, as one 
permanent being, capable of many varieties of sensation and thought. 
There is to be found in it, every circumstance which can be required 
to substantiate it, as a law of intuitive belief. It is universal, 
irresistible, immediate. Indeed so truly prior and paramount is it 
to mere reasoning, that the very notion of reasoning necessarily in- 
volves the belief of identity as admitted. To reason is to draw a 
conclusion from some former proposition ; and how can one truth 
be inferred from another truth unless the mind which admits the 
one be the mind which admitted the other ? In its order, as much 
as in its importance, it may be truly considered as the first of those 
which do not depend on reasoning ; and is, itself, necessarily im- 
plied, perhaps in all — certainly in the greater number — of our other 
intuitions. — Brown ^ lee. xiii. 

The truths of this order, which it would be unwise and absurd to 
attempt to prove by reasoning, seeing they are the first principles 
of the science of mind, and admit of no other evidence than the 
conviction which forces itself upon the understanding of all classes 
of men, are thus stated by Dr. Abercrombie : — 

First or intuitive principles of belief. — ^'* These are immediate 
results of a certain exercise of the understanding, but ore not 
referrible to any process of induction or chain of reasoning, and 
can be considered only as an original and fundamental part of our 
constitution 

1. A conviction of our own existence as sentient and thinking 
beings, and of mind as something distinct from the functions of the 
body. 

2. A confidence in the evidence of our senses in regard to the 
existence and properties of external things, or a conviction that 
these have a real existence independent of our sensations. 

3. A confidence in our own mental processes — ^that facts, for ex- 
ample, suggested to our memory, really occurred. 

4. A belief in our personal identity, derived from the combined 
operation of consciousness and memory, or a remembrance of past 
mental feelings, and a comparison of them with present mental 
feelings, as belonging to the same sentient being. 

5. A conviction that every event must have a cause, and a cause 
adequate to the effect. 

6. A confidence in the uniformity of the operations of nature, or 
that the same cause, acting in the same circumstances, wUl always 
be followed by the same efffect." — Abercrombie on Intellectunl Powers, 
p. 50. See also " Buffier on First Truths," throughout, and Camp- 
bell's " Philosophy of Rhetoric," book i., chap. v. 

Aristotle asserted first or intuitive truths as distinct finom those 
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axrived at by demonstration : ^ Thus, too, those things are to be 
regarded as first truths which command belief — not from other 
tainths, but from themselves." Met, Book ii. They hold the same 
place in mental philosophy as axioms in mathematics. According 
to Locke, the existence of ourselves is known by intuition ; the ex- 
istence of God, by demonstration ; the existence of other things, by 
sensation, (iv. 9, 2). Buffier says, such only should be considered 
first truths, as could be attacked only by a proposition not more 
certain ; and as opponents would be compelled practically to recog- 
nise their authority. Such truths are properly called principles or 
elements, as on them reasoning is founded. See Lexicon ^ under 
" Common Sense." 

First or Intuitive Truths always Admitted. — ^Aristotle largely 
(says Beattie) treats of them in the fourth book of his Metaphysics, 
and first of his latter Analytics. He calls them " Axioms or digni- 
ties, principles, and common sentiments ;" A^uafiara, Apxai, Koivat 
do^ai. Of these, he says, they are the elements of demonstration ; 
and he even exemplifies them, as " It is impossible that the same 
thing can exist and not exist at the same time." Acyd; Se aTro^eiff- 
rcKCKCi Kai ras Koivag So^ad c4 fa>v airavng SeiKvvovoi, oiov, on irav 
avayicaiov 17 favai, 17 airo^avai, jcai, advvarov dvro eivai xai fifi 
eci/ai. Met. iii. 2. He says they are knottm by their onm evidence. 
Analyt. ii. 16. He further says, that unless some first principles 
are taken for granted there can be neither reason nor reasoning : 
Mi7^ei> yap TiBevrtg, avaipovtrt, to Sia\eyt<rOai Kai okutg \oyov. 
Met ii. 6. That it is impossible that every truth should admit of 
proof, otherwise proof would be extended indefinitely, which would 
render it impossible : oXatg usv yap airavrtov advvarov atrodti^iv 
ccvai, eig aireipov yap av ^aoi^oi, wrrre fJiTjdt ovrtag etvai awoSti^iv, 
Met. iv. 4. And finally — a sentiment which is of the highest moment 
in the discussion, especiaUy, of matters which relate to the philo- 
sophy of mind and morals — that when men attempt to prove first 
principles, it shows that they are ignorant of the nature of proof: 
A^iovffi de jcai tovto avodeiKvvvai riveg di awaiSivaiagt ton yap 
ait oLdevaia, to firi ytvutcfKeiv rivwv ^ct ^ijTeiv airodti^iv, Kai riviav 
ov Set, Met iv. 4. 

II. — SUBOEDINATE FACULTIES OF THE HUMAN INTELLECT. 

These are Attention, Conception, Association, Abstrac- 
tion and Generalization. 

1. Attention. 

The tenn Attention denotes the power of fixing the 
mind on the objects presented to it, whether these be 
objects of sensation or of refiectixm. 

When attention is occupied about exCeruoX q^^«^^'^^^ 
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more properly designated Observation ; when employed in 
regard to objects of consdcyasness, it is Attention strictly so 
called. 

The mental effort, which we denote Attention, is so 
essential to the carrying on of mental operations, that, 
without it. Memory could not exist ; and while there is, 
doubtless, an original difference, in different individuals, in 
regard to memory, it is a general principle, that memory — 
in the vividness and retentiveness of the ideas it has stored 
up — will be in proportion to the amount of attention ex- 
erted when they were acquired. 

Attention in its Power of Intensity/. — When attention is 
put forth by a very strong and determined effort, the indi- 
vidual becomes unconscious of the presence of other objects. 
Thus Archimedes, deeply intent upon his mathematical 
problem, was unaware of the capture of Syracuse, and 
unconscious of the presence of the Roman soldier who had 
entered his apartment. 

Undue intensity of Attention. — When the thought is fixed 
on one thing, and it is dwelt on exclusively, it becomes a resolution ; 
and may become a monomania. Some fearful thought, — of murder, 
for instance, takes possession of the mind ; by a law of our nature, 
it is the tendency almost inevitable, of all thoughts connected with 
that one, whether inherently or accidentally, to recal it when they 
rise. The association of ideas prevents the thoughts from evanes- 
cing. In proportion to the horror — or interest — inspired by the 
thought will be the strength of the tendency to its recurrence. 

Just as an afflux of blood in one direction will produce chronic 
inflammation, — the current of thought — if not diverted, becoming 
excessive, will produce monomania. And the remedy is correspond- 
ing ; to remove the inflammation, the current of blood must be 
removed elsewhere ; and so the mind must be actively employed 
about other objects, to create new ideas and fresh associations. So, 
in all similar cases ; — ^when the mind fixes on some one truth — 
even of religion — and dwells on it, to the exclusion of others, till — 
though comparatively little — it swells and fills the mind, — ^the 
remedy is to have brought before it, in their relative bearings and 
importance, all the other truths ; — or, instead of being occupied ex- 
clusively with one pursuit, have others, in succession, made to 
interest and engage the mind. 

Attention and Consdousviess, — Attention is a voluntary 
act, and requires an active exertion to begin and to con- 
tinue it j it may also be continued as long as we will. 
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Consciousness, on the other haud^ is involuntary and of no 
continuance^ changing with every thought. This distinc- 
tion is made by Keid, who says, that Locke often confounds 
attention and consciousness ; and it is highly approved of 
by Stewart. 

We 9.re conscious of thought, volition, &c., but not ol 
mind, till there is an impression from matter on the organ 
of sensation ; then we become conscious of two facts — the 
existence of the sensation, and the existence of the sentient 
being. 

Attention in the Singleness of its Exercise. — The faculty of 
Attention can be exercised only about one object at one 
time. The well-known facts — apparently at variance with 
this principle — of a person dictating at once on various 
subjects to different persons^ as Julius Caesar is said to have 
done ; of a teacher hearing more than one class at one 
time ; of a pianist employing almost incredible quickness 
in fingering the notes of a complicated piece of music, and 
maintaining, all the while, a conversation with those look- 
ing on ; or an extempore orator, arranging his ideas as to 
what topics are to follow, while giving utterance to his 
present thoughts in the most felicitous expressions, are all 
to be accounted for on the principle of the inconceivable 
rapidity of the exercise and transitions of thoughts, voli- 
tions, and other mental operations. 

Concluding Inference. — A habit of fixed and undivided 
attention is of the highest moment in conducting the exer- 
cises of the human mind. The acquisition of this being 
one of the primary objects of education, the exact sciencu 
are most important, apart from their practical utility ; and 
therefore the properly editcated man should be a mathemct' 
tician, though not destined to a profession, as engineering, 
which requires it. But the classics have this paramount 
advantage, as a branch of general education, that while 
they afford an admirable course of discipline, in the forma- 
tion of habits of close aUention, judicious analysis, and accur- 
rate investigation — in the Greek language especially, from 
the delicate discrimination required in tracing the minute 
shades of distinction in its words ; — they do all this, in 
connexion with keeping the mind in close and continual 
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contact with those noblest productions of the uninspired 
human intellect ; that will live through all time, and furnish 
the seeds of magnificent thoughts and glorious sentiments 
to all generations. 

2. Conception. 

The term Conception denotes that mental exercise by 
which we acquire notions of our formerly acquired sensa^ 
tions, perceptions, and ideas. In other words, Conception 
is the power or exercise of mind which furnishes an exact 
transcript of what we have formerly known or felt. 

Conception, therefore, merely implies previous knowledge 
of any thing as an object of perception or consciousness — 
not the truth or falsehood^ the good or evil of that which is 
conceived. 

But while conception implies, always, previous hnowledgej 
it does not necessarily imply, that the knowledge should 
have been personal j for we may have a perfect conception 
of any thing from description, though it has never been 
submitted to our senses. 

Conception is beautifully styled by Shakspeare, "the 
mind's eye." 

The difference between conception and imagination is 
illustrated at great length by Stewart ; " Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind," 75-80. 

3. Association. 

♦ By Association is meant that power of the human intel- 
lect, by which one thought is suggested to the mind by 
another, so as to produce a train of thought. In other words, 
Association is the faculty by which the succession of our 
thoughts is regulated. 

How thoughts arise in the mind is inexplicable ; but that, 
when suggested, their connexion and dependence are regu- 
lated by certain laws, is a fact — at once most clearly estab- 
lished, and, in its connexions and influence, highly import* 
ant in the science of the human mind. 

The mind is thus shown to be the production of a God 
of order, no less than of a God of intelligence and power. 
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Principles which regulate Association. — Of these some are 
perfectly obvious; such as resemblance, analogy, contrariety, 
yicinity in time or place, and coincidence in sounds. Other 
principles which regulate association are discoverable only 
by particular efforts of attention ; such as cause and effect, 
means and end, premises and conclusion. 

The most obvious of the causes which create association 
of ideas — ^producing a train so extended that the last links, 
if viewed apart, would seem to have no connexion with 
the first, is the presence of certain external objects which 
revive the recollection of former thoughts and feelings. 
Travelling alone upon a road, formerly passed over in com- 
pany with a beloved friend, the objects as they occur, which 
had been formerly observed, and made the subject of con- 
versation, will recal the conversation, and rekindle the 
feelings which it had produced, with almost their original 
vividness and reality. Entering a chamber in which we 
bad witnessed the death of a dear friend, every object will 
reproduce the topics of discourse, and revive, in all their 
intensity, the emotions which had long since vanished. 
Revisiting the scenes of boyhood after a lapse of years — 
the places of amusement, or study, or employment — 
the persons with whom we associated — the conversations 
held with them, and the feelings excited, which all had 
passed away into oblivion, will, at once, become present 
realities. 



This law of our nature is, in its exercise, exemplified in a fact re- 
corded in Captain King's " Voyage." At Oonalashka, a knife was 
found which had been left at that desert and inhospitable spot hy 
some former travellers, on the blade of which was stamped the let- 
ters forming the word " London." The sight of it called up at once, 
the scenes of the metropolis, the friends left behind, the adieus at 
parting, and the hoped for joy, on returning, as if all had heen ac- 
tual realities. — Stewarts "Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind" chap.v. part 1, sec. 4. 

The influence of association is eloquently described by Dr. 
Johnson, in his visit to lona. " We were now treading that illus- 
trious island which was once the luminary of the Caledonian re- 
gions, whence savage clans and roving barharians derived the 
.benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion. To abstract 
the mind fh>m all local emotions would be impossible if it were 
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endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible. Whatever 
withdraws us from the power of our senses — ^whatever makes the 
past, the distant, or the future, predominate over the present, ad- 
vances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me and my 
friends be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent and 
unmoved, over any ground winch has been dignified by wisdom, 
bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of lona." 

Abistotle's Classification of the Prinoipi.es of Association. — 
We try to recal an idea (BripBvonev, hunt afier it), and we £u:e 
aided by something present {airo rov vvv) ; or something past (ij 
aXXoo rivog) ; or from resemblance {xat aif> ofioiov) ; or from contrn- 
riety {ri €vavTiov) ; or contiguity. {ri rov avvtyyvQ) \ or cause (5ta 
TOVTo) ; or remembrance (ava/xvijaig.) 

4. Abstraction and Geneealtzation. 

Abstraction is the power which the mind possesses of 
considering certain qualities or attributes of an object se- 
parately from the rest. In other words, Abstraction is the 
capability which the understanding has of resolving into 
their elements combinations presented to it. 

Generalization, on the contrary, is the faculty of form- 
ing, out of individuals or particular assortments, genera 
and species, 

A Species is a number of objects bearing to each other 
a certain degree of resemblance, so that, possessing a suffi- 
cient number of characteristics in common, they may be 
designated by a common appellation, which appellation may 
be employed to denote any of the individitak, 

A Grentts is a combination of species ; as a species is a 
combination of vndividuah. 

To these powers respectively, language is indebted for 
particular and specific ; and for generic and universal words. 

Abstraction is of the very highest use in conducting the 
exercises both of imagination and reasoning, and its dis- 
tinctive office in regard to each is pointed out at length by 
Stewart. — Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, 84-86. 

Ahstra^^iaxm and Generalization a/;cording to Archbishop 
Whately, — The process by which the mind arrives at the no- 
tion expressed by these " common*' (or, in popular language, 
"general") terms, is properly called "Generalization,** though 
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it is usually (and truly) said to be the business of Abstrac- 
tion ; for generalization is one of the purposes to which 
abstraction is applied. When we draw off and contemplate 
Bcparatdy, any part of an object presented to the mind, dis- 
regarding the rest of it, we are said to abstract that part. 
Thus a person might, when a rose was before his eyes or 
mind, make the scent a distinct object of attention, laying 
aside all thought of the colour, form, &c. j and thus, even 
though it were the only rose he had ever met with, he 
would be employing the faculty of abstraction ; but if, in 
contemplating several objects, and finding that they agree 
in certain points, we abstract the circumstances of agree- 
ment, disregarding the differences, and give to all and each 
of these objects a name applicable to them in respect of 
this agreement, L e. a common name, as *' rose f or again, 
if we give a name to some attribute wherein they agree, as 
" fragrance," or ** redness, "we are then said to generalize. 
Abstraction, therefore, does not necessarily imply gene- 
ralization, though generalization implies abstraction. — 
Whately*s Logic, 49. 

Nnminalists, Realists, and Conceptualists. — These terms, which 
constantly occur in metaphysical writers, require a brief explanation. 
It was the doctrine of philosophers, in former times, th&t ideas were 
things distinct, both from the outward object and the mind perceiving 
it ; and so the idea of any particular man, for instance, was different 
both from the man himself and the mind perceiving him. There- 
fore, in forming the notion of the comparative nature of men in ge- 
neral, there must be before the mind some species distinct from Uie 
mind, which could not be particular, like the sensible species ; but 
universal, so as to correspond with the universality of the notion 
and the generic term. This doctrine descended from Pythagoras to 
Plato and Aristotle ; and from the latter to his followers the school' 
mefiy who held the existence of universal forms as real and indepen- 
dent of the conceptions or other feelings of the mind itself. This 
was called universality ex parte rei, and those who held it were 
designated Realists, 

It was first opposed by Eoscelin of Britanny, and after him by 
Abellard ; who held that there was no universality a parte rei, nor 
any thing that could be called universal but the mere general terms 
under which particular objects could be ranked. After him it was 
maintained by Occam, an Englishman. These were called Nomi- 
nalists. The conceptualists believe that particular ideas are formed by 
conception into a general one, of which the general name is the ex- 
pression. 
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No one now believes, that there is any external enHty correspond- 
ing to the name Man, distinct from all individual men ; yet war was 
waged to support or oppose these opinions respectively : Lewis of 
Bavaria, espousing the cause of Occam at the head of an army, and 
Louis XI. of France opi)osing him on the part of the realists. The 
opinion now commonly received is, that from particular objects we 
receive particular ideas, and from marking resemblances form general 
terms, which have no corresponding general ideas or notions, (See 
Lexicon, under heads Nominalists, Realists, Conceptualists.) 

Nominalism and Realism. — The great subject of con- 
troversy was UniverscUs. The Realists taught that the 
primordial or essential forms of things, had a real existence, 
independently of our intellectual conceptions. The Nomi- 
nalists taught that there are no universals ; — ^nothing but 
names for general notions, formed by mental Abstraction, 
and expressed in words. 

William de Champeaux, who taught in Paris, was a 
Realist. Peter Abellard, who taught at Melun and Cor- 
beil, was his great opponent — a Nominalist. The question 
in their hands branched out in a multitude of nice and im- 
palpable distinctions. 

The Universals^ in their language — human nature, for 
instance, in the abstract — was represented as Metaphysical, 
Physical, and Logical ; that is, ante renij in re, post rem, 

Peter the Lombard, so called from his country, desig- 
nated " Master of the Sentences," was the scholar of Abel- 
lard ; and to give authority to his opinions, he first stated 
the question, then collected the opinions of the Fathers, 
in his " Book of the Sentences ;*' others took the opposite 
side, and adopted a different mode of supporting it ; and 
thus, both the church and the schools of Philosophy were 
at war on the subject. 

III. — creative powers op the human iktbllbct. 
These are Imagination, Taste, Genius. 

1. Imagination. 

Imagination is the faculty by which, modifying and 
combining our ideas, conceptions, and feelings, we form 
new menUil creations. 
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The term Imagiruxtion is often, in common language, 
confoanded with serualion — that is, it is used to denote the 
forming of images or ideas of things, hy means of impres* 
sions made on the brain through sensation ; but properly, 
it depends on memory, so that as ideas enter the mind 
through the senses, memory retains them, and imagination 
compounds them. 

It is often, too, used as synonymous with conception, even 
by Dr. Beid, who defines it, " in its most proper sense, as 
a most lively conception of objects of sight," and says of it, 
that it is a ** talent of importance to poets and orators, and 
deserves a proper name on account of its connexion with 
their arts; and that it is distinguished from conception as 
a part from the whole." But Stewart distinguishes them 
thus j that as conception gives an exact transctnpt of what 
we have felt or perceived, so by imagination we modify 
our conceptions, combining the parts of different ones to- 
gether, so as to form new wholes of our own creation. 

Materials for the Exercise of Imagination. — The princi- 
pal, but not the only power of mind which furnishes ma- 
terials for imagination to new-mould, combine, and classify, 
is perception through the organ of sight. From this it de- 
rives its nam^. But, while pleasing images are, in great- 
est number and intensest vividness, transmitted through 
the eye to the mind, the other senses — and indeed all the 
objects of our knowledge, whether external or intellectual — 
supply their proportion. The melody of the groves, and 
the fragrance of the gardens, no less than the loveliness of 
the forms of external nature, supply materials for the de- 
lightful creations of imagination. 

Imagination and its Materials. — Dr. Brown, after — in confor- 
mity with his system of classification — denying that imagination is 
a distinct intellectual power of the mind, says — ^reverting, as usual, 
of necessity, to the current nomenclature — very beautifully and 
justly, " We not merely perceive objects, and conofive or remember 
them simply as they were, but we have the power of combiniug 
them in various new assemblages— of forming, at our will, with a 
sort of delegated omnipotence, not a single universe merely, but a 
n^w and varied universe with every succession of oiu: thoughts. The 
materials out of which we form them exist in every mind, but they 
exist only as the stones exist shapeless in the quarry, that require 
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little more than mechanical lahour to convert them into common 
dwellings, hut that rise into palaces and temples only at the com- 
mand of architectural genius." — Lee. 42. 

Nature of Imagination, — Imagination is a complex, not 
a simple faculty of the mind, for it requires the aid of ab- 
straction to separate qualities and circumstances that have 
been perceived in conjunction ; and also that of judgment 
and taste, to form them into new and agreeable com- 
binations. 

Is the statue, in the marble block, only wanting the form? 
Or, is it not in ^ mind of the sculptor, only wanting the 
materials to give it substance ? The form is in the imagi- 
nation — is given to the marble, — and is the combination of 
previously obtained images. 

Province of Imxigination, — The principal regions for the 
exercise of imagination are the arts of poetyy, sculpture, 
painting, and design. The poet is so called from his creative 
faculty, — (TToiriTTiQ) Poietes, a creator, a Maker, 

Every-day vse of Imas[ination , — On the province of the imagina- 
tion, and the importance of its functions in the ordinary and every- 
day life of mankind. Dr. Brown has the following just remarks : — 
" We must not conceive, merely hecause the functions of the ima- 
gination are sublime, that they comprehend the whole office of ima- 
gination, or even its most important use. It is of far trntre import- 
ance to mankind, as it operates in the ordinary affairs of life — ^in those 
familiar feelings of every hour which we never think of referring to 
any faculty, or of estimating their nature in reference to other 
classes of feelings. What are all those pictures of the future which are 
for ever before our eyes, in the successive hopes, and fears, and de- 
signs of life, hwt imaginalionsin. which circumstances are combined, 
that never, perhaps, in the same forms and proportions have existed 
in reality, and which, very probably, are never to exist but in those 
very hopes and fears which we have formed ? The writer of romance. 
gives secret motives and passions to the characters which he in- 
vents, and adds incident to incident in the long series of compli- 
cated action which he developes. What he does, we, too, are doing 
every hour — combining events which are never to happen ; imagin- 
ing motives, passions, and thinking our little romances, of which 
ourselves, it may be supposed, are the primary heroes, but in the 
plot of which there is a sufficient complication of adventures of 
those we love or dislike, connected with the piece, or episodically 
intermingled. Our romances of real life, though founded upon 
facts, are, in their principal circumstances, fictions still; and though 
the fancy they display may not be as brilliant, it is still the same in 
kind with that which forms and fills the history of imaginary heroes, 
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and heroines. The dullest plodder over the obscurest desk, who 
sums up in the evening his daily tables of profit and loss, and who 
rises in the morning with the sole object of adding a few ciphers 
to that book of pounds and pence, which contains the whole history 
of his life — even he, while he half lays down his quill to think of 
future prices and future demands, or future possibilities of loss, has 
his visions and inspirations, like the sublimest poet — ^visions of a 
very different kind, indeed, from those to which poets are accus- 
tomed, but involving as truly the inspirations of fancy." — Brown^ 
lee. 42. 

Character of Imagination. — ^In its exercise, imagination 
is sometimes voluntary and sometimes involuntarj. Images 
of various kinds may enter the mind -without intention or 
expectation, just as in memory there is involuntary remi- 
niscence. On the other hand, we can deliberately select 
and combine images, for the production of compounds dif- 
ferent from those which really exist; just as there are deli- 
berate recollections by the aid of conception and memory. 

Importance of a judidom Cultivation of the Faculty of 
Imagination, — No power of the human mind more requires 
wise and judicious regulation than the imagination. When 
uncontrolled, or unduly indulged, there is produced that 
cheerless condition of our being called Melancholy. When 
excited and unduly stimulated — when made the ruler, not 
the subject of the judgment, that state of mind results which 
is usually termed Romantic. While the former is the fell 
destroyer of the soul's peace, the loiter is utterly at variance 
with a due regard to the sober realities of this life, and 
wholly unfits for those reflections and contemplations on 
Divine truth, which are the means of producing a right 
state of soul in reference to Wiq fviure world. 

On this subject — ^the importance of keeping the imagination pure 
— ^Dr. Eeid says — " As far as the direction of our thoughts is in our 
own power (and that it is so in a great measure cannot be doubted), 
it is of the utmost importance to give them that direction which is 
subservient to our improvement, not only in arts and sciences, but 
in virtue, and goodness, and real happiness. The human imagina* 
tion is an ample theatre^ upon which every thing, good or bad, great 
or mean, laudable or base, is acted. How happy is that mind in 
which the light of real knowledge dispels the phantoms of super- 
stition — in which the belief and reverence of a perfect, an all- 
governing Mind, casts out all fear but the fear of acting wrong — ^in 
which serenilyand cheerfulness, innocence, humanity^ Qxv!l^:As^&s:ssa^ 
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guard the imagination against the entrance of every unhallowed in- 
truder, and invite more amiable and worthier guests to dwell. There 
shall the muses, the graces, and the virtues, fix their abode ; for 
every thing that is great and worthy in human conduct must have 
been conceived in the imagination before it was brought into act; and 
many great and good designs have been formed there which, for 
want of power and opportunity, have proved abortive. The man 
whose mind is occupied with these guests must be wise, good, and 
happy." — JReid on the Intellectual Powers, Essay iv. 

Under Imagination are to be regarded dreams, and re- 
veries or day dreams. To enter into the philosophy of 
these at length would be inconsistent with the nature and 
design of this work ; it has been done fully and satisfac- 
torily by Stewart, who shows that the same laws which 
regulate the succession of our thoughts when awake^ in- 
fluence them when asleep — that the power of volition is 
not then suspended, but loses its influence over the facul- 
ties of the mind and the members of the body, which, when 
we are awake, are subject to its authority — that sleep is 
accelerated by every thing which retards or impedes the 
exercise of the mental powers, and delayed by every thing 
which interests or excites them — that, when we wish for 
sleep, we withdraw the mind from all interesting thoughts ; 
and the sounds which tend to produce sleep are those which 
withdraw thought from all interesting subjects — that as in 
sleep the vital and involuntary bodily motions suffer no in- 
terruption, so the meutal operations suspended on volition 
are interrupted, and all others carried on as usual ; and 
hence groups of images, combined and modified in omnioos 
variety of forms, compose the dreams or visions of the 
night, as well as reveries or day dreams — all the materials 
being previously supplied by the senses. These last, how^ 
ever, are more properly designated the productions of fancy 
(phantasie) — those momentary groups of floating images, 
indefinitely combined, that rise and pass away. It is 
chiefly in these that the rapidity of thought is illustrated. 
(See Stewart on the subject, and Brown, p. 276, on the 
" Philosophy of Dreams.") 

Imagination — its Province. — '^Imagination,'' says a writer 
in the North British Review, '' is the mediating link, raising 
the sense into communion with the spirit — ^the lower into 
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commuDion with the higher — infusing life and radiance 
into the moulds of earth and the perceptions of sense, giv- 
ing form and clothing to the airy shadows of the mind, 
and the intuitions of the spirit, — the rainho w between earth 
and heaven." 

Influence of Imagination on the Body. — To this, espe- 
cially in certain states of the body, and to peculiar organi- 
zation of the nervous system — in connexion with certain 
credulous perversities of the intellect — are to be ascribed 
such wonders as those of mesmerism, metallic tractors, and 
pretended miraculous cures. 

Imagination and Fancy. — Imagination, strictly, is the 
faculty which creates ideal shapes of new beings out of the 
known realities of perception and reason. Fancy furnishes 
reason with decorations for its ideas, by establishing asso- 
ciations between them and external objects — thus givin^^ 
rise to metaphor, comparison, illustration. 

2. Taste. 

The terra Taste is used to denote that faculty of the 
human mind by which we are capable of perceiving and 
enjoying the grand, the sublime, and the beautiful in the 
productions of nature j and of creating, as well as perceiving 
and enjoying them in the works of art. 

The term taste is figurative, being borrowed from one of 
the organs of sensation ; and so are many of the terms used 
to denote the feelings to which it gives rise. 

The sublime and beautiful are not, in all respects, per- 
fectly distinct, though often contrasted, as Dr. Brown says, 
by a kind of " antithetic arrangement." Grandeur is a 
modification of the sublime. In a very great number of in- 
stances all these blend into each other, the grand and sub- 
lime being only one portion of a series of feelings, of which 
the beautiful is also a part. 

Beauty, in regard to natural objects or works of art, is an 
emotion of vivid delight, referred to the object which excites 
it ; and sublimity is often this very beauty, united with a 
feeling of vague, indefinite grandeur in its object, and a con- 
sequent impression of delightful astonishment, intermediate 
between mere admiration and awe. Li i^WXx^^'Ql \^ <iAAFrqX 
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ttcHans, it is often a combination of the pleasing emotion of 
f)€auty with admiring astonishment and love, or respectful 
reverence, 

Emotions of Taste, — The perception of these qualities — 
the graud^ the sublime, and the beautiful — is attended^ ac- 
cording to the constitution of our nature, with emotions of 
pleasure different from all others of which we are suscep- 
tible. These are designated emotions of Taste. 

The student, in order to understand them, has only to 
examine and analyze his own feelings when contemplating 
a lovely landscape, with its cottages and curling smoke, 
and cultivated fields, and browsing cattle ; its pellucid 
streams and verdant meadows, with the lordly mansion 
"bosomed high in tufted trees," and the church with its 
spire pointing to the heavens ; or the lofty mountain, 
snow-capt, with its frowning precipices and tumbling cata- 
racts ; the boundless ocean, tempest tossed, heaving its 
billows to the sky ; or the lowering clouds, when, amid the 
lightning's flash and the thunder's roar, earth, sea, and sky 
seem to be commingled in chaos-like confusion ; or the 
descriptions of such scenes, especially in the word of God, 
as in the vision of Habakkuk, the song of Moses, and many 
of the Psalms ; or the conduct of many of the great and 
good in every age, that will readily arise to his remem- 
brance — especially of our blessed Lord, whose whole life is 
a series of illustrations of the truly beautiful, the grand and 
sublime ; as when he wept over Jerusalem, — and again, 
when with a word he hushed the tempest to repose. 

The feeling produced by the ludicrous is the opposite of 
these — a feeling for which our language has no term 
different from the objects which produce it. Some slight 
increase or diminution of a beautiful feature may create a 
blemish or deformity, and the excess or defect of what 
constitutes sublimity may produce the opposite; and so 
may be accompanied by an emotion of light mirth, the 
opposite of respectful reverence, or instead of sublimity, 
what is expressed by its opposite, bathos. The congruities 
and incongruities which give rise to the feelings we term 
the ludicrous, may be in the objects of our perception, and 
so will produce & caricature; or in mere language, and so 
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the pun ; or in thoughts and images expressed, and so will 
be the ridiculous, the witty, and the humorous. — Alison on 
Taste; Addison, in 6th vol, of the Spectator; Hv/nfs Ima^ 
ffination and Fancy; HunCs Wit and Humour. 

Wit and Humour. — On this subject, see Dr. Barrow's 
description in his 14th Sermon quoted by Leigh Hunt 
{Introduction to " Wit and Humour," p. 3) ; Locke, Book 
ii., chap, lo \ Addison, Spectator, No. 42 ; PLizlitt's Lec- 
tures on the Comic Poets ; and Campbell and Beattie. 
Leigh Hunt defines Wrr, " The arbitrary juxtaposition of 
dissimilar ideas, for some lively purpose of assimilation or 
contrast, — generally of both.*' He adds, that **Wit is 
fancy in its most fitful state." 

fluMouB, the same writer defines, " A tendency of the 
mind to run in a particular direction of thought or feeling, 
more amusing than accountable." He adds, ''Humour 
deals in incongruities of character and circumstances, as 
wit does in those of arbitrary ideas." 

There must be two ideas in both ; and the more strikingly 
they dififer, yet harmonize, the more agreeable is the result. 

WoNDEE — Astonishment — Subpeisk. — These arise from 
the occurrence of new objects, or of familiar objects in un- 
usual situations. When the object occurs simply, it is sur^ 
prise; when the mind dwells upon it, it is wonder, the 
former being momentary, the latter durable. Astonishment 
is a higher degree of wonder. The opposites to these are 
weariness and languor, arising from the long-continued 
succession of the same objects, or of many nearly similar, 

Novelty, — The emotions of taste are heightened, when, 
in addition to the qualities which excite them, there is 
superadded the charm of Novelty. The soul is so consti- 
tuted by the Creator, that it receives emotions of pleasure 
from the impulse of new external objects, as well as from 
unwonted ideas, the result of consciousness. 

Curiosity, — That principle in our nature which leads ns 
• to seek this gratification from new objects and ideas, is 
named Curiosity. 

Importance of a wdUregvlouted Taste, — ^The benevolent 
Author of our being has surrounded us, in his own works, 
with inexhaustible sources of puxQ «Ji^T^^\i^^\wY^i;'^^^ssc^ 
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IM well as in the works of our fellow -men whom he has 
endowed with powers fitted to produce them ; and he has 
furnished us with fieusulties of soul, capable of the enjoy- 
ment which these respectively afford, and implanted in 
us a principle which seeks that enjoyment ; and when He 
is seen in all, and gratitude to him fills the heart, then our 
happiness is made subservient to his glory. — Gebrard on 
Tagte. 

3. Gekius. 

By universal consent, the term Genius is understood to 
denote — not a single, mental faculty; but that state of 
mental excellence, which is the result of the combined 
possession of all the powers of the mind in their highest 
excellence. 

Criteria of Genius, — Invention and discovery are the 
criteria of genius. The former means the power of pro- 
ducing what did not exist before in the precise form in 
which it is exhibited ; the laUer denotes the ascertaining 
the existence of what existed before in the same form and 
character, but was unknown to ourselves and others. 
Thus we say, that Napier invented logarithms; Archi- 
medes, the screw ; Galileo, the telescope ; Watt, the steam- 
engine : and that Newton discovered the laws of gravi- 
tation ; Kepler, the laws of planetary motion, and Columbus, 
America. 

Varieties of Genius. — Since invention and discovery may 
be employed — and, in every age, have been employed — ^for 
the benefit and gratification of mankind, in regard to all 
the subjects to which the human mind is adapted, it is 
obvious that the phrase, "A man of genius," may be 
applied to the statesman, the legislator, the warrior, the 
philosopher; no less than to the sculptor, the musician, the 
painter, and the poet : while, in the latter class, a cultivated 
taste, and a creative imagination preponderate^ in the 
former quickness of perception^ penetration of judgment, 
and soundness of reasoning, are most conspicuous. 

True Application or Perversion of Genius, — If genius be 
the high excellence of aU the mental powers^ though some 
may be more eminent than others — then it follows^ that he 
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who applies the powers of genius to any other objects than 
the true interests of his fellow-men and the glory of God, 
not only sins most deeply against himself and society; but 
is guilty of the highest ingratitude to his Maker, in per- 
verting his noblest gift to his own dishonour and the injury 
of his creatures. 

Ohabaoteristios of Genius. — ^It has been questioned 
whether genius is an original and native constituent of the 
mind, or only the eliciting and developing, by means of 
proper cultivation, the rudiments of thought, or the seminal 
principles of mental superiority which may be supposed to 
be inherent in all rational natures? This inquiry is an- 
swered, if the view above given of genius be the right one; 
that it consists in the possession, in a high degree of excel- 
lence, of those faculties that are employed in invention and 
discovery ; for there can be no doubt that there are original 
distinctions in the mental faculties. And it accords with 
well-ascertained facts; for these distinctions usually dis- 
play themselves first, and their high cultivation leads to 
their ultimate excellencies : so that the sublime displays 
of genius, in the various departments of science, literature, 
and the arts, are the combined results of originally superior 
mind, and suitable and judicious cultivation. — Gebrabd on 
Genius, 



SECOND CLASS OF THE FACULTIES OF THE 

HUMAN MIND. 

the active powers, or powers of the will. 

The Will, in the extended meaning of the Term. — 
The term Will, when taken — not to denote a single power 
of the human soul, or a single act of thai power, but — in a 
large sense, as contrasted with intellect — to denote a class 
of powers or faculties, may be defined that part of our 
mental constitution in which exist the powers that, when 
called into exercise, lead to action, 

Aristotle was the first, whose writings have been preserved, who 
ascribed to the human soul the two great classes of powers— thoaa 
of the undentandii^, by which ftiioirUdge xs Qicr|U\Ted^ %xA ^^^^^^ ^ 
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the will, by which man is excited to action. The two classes thus 
embrace all the mental capacities. To think, to imagine, to under- 
stand, &o.f are different modes in which the intellect is exercised in 
acquiring knowledge. To desire, to be averse, &c., are different 
.emotions of the will, leading to activity. From him this division 
obtained currency through succeeding times: and Des Cartes, 
Malebranche, Locke, Edwards, Keid, Stewart, &c., have all recog- 
nised it. 

The Will, in its Restricted Sense. — The will, as de- 
noting — not a class of powers, but a simple exercise of the 
soul, is usually defined to be that, in our moral nature, which 
cbooses or refuses, accepts or rejects. Or, in other words, 
that of which, in its exercise, the manifestations are the 
dispositions, the affections, and passions. 

Dr. Eeid thinks the simple acts of the mind, of which he con- 
siders willing as one, do not admit of definition ; and he describes 
volition as " the determination of the mind to do or not to do some- 
thing which we conceive to be in our power." This, however, is to 
describe an exeicise of the will — not the will itself. Dr. Hampden 
defines moral actions, ** those that give indications of passions, dis- 
positions, sentiments, manners, and character;" and then says, 
*' In these, we see that in which the power of man resides — his will 
to do or not to do, freely exercised. These phenomena are the 
simple modificaiions of the will'* Upham contemplates mind as 
consisting of intellect, sensibilities, and will ; or tiie intellectual, 
sentient, and voluntary states of mind. He is convinced that each 
of these has something not possessed by the other, and that the 
imderstanding operates on the will through the sensibilities — under 
which name he includes the various forms of emotion and desire, 
as well as the feehng of obUgation. Like Beid, he does not define 
the ^ill, and questions wheUier the terms "preference" and "in- 
difference" are properly applicable to it. He says, rather vaguely, 
that the prominent character of the will is movement, determination^ 
or action, and not feeling ; of which there is no more in the will 
than in tlie intellect, that being limited to the sensibilities. Tappan 
says of the will that it is one of those primaiy conceptions which 
preclude all definition; that it is known only by an intuition of 
reason ; and he describes it as " a nisus, or internal effort of which 
we are conscious — the nisus of causation." He says, " It is a fact, 
that before the time of action, we can resolve, or purpose, or deter- 
mine, or intend, or choose what to do. This deteimining, resolving, 
purposing, choosing, intending, is plainly an affection of the wUlf 
and is one of those primary affections of our being which are known 
by every one, and which, because primary, docs not admit of expla' 
nation or definition by any thing else. This resolving is, the will 
Jiolding itself in readiness to act, or collecting its enei^gies for action, 
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before the exertion of the causative nisus.** According to this 
writer, then, the mind thinking is intellect; feeling, is sensibility ; 
acting, is will. We think, we feel, we will ; bat the specific difier> 
ences among these — where the one commences and the other 
ter^ninates — and by what other simpler terms to express these 
mental states or exercises, we are unable to explain. — UphanCs 
Metaphysical works, 8vo. ; Tappan on the Will, 8vo. 

Volition. — Volition is an act of the will; or, the will 
called into activity. 

The terms will and volition are often used synonymously; 
but Stewart and other accurate writers distinguish them, 
considering will as the power, of which volition is the act, 
" It is necessary to form a distinct notion of what is meant 
by the term volition, in order to understand the term udll; 
since it is only by attending to what we experience while 
we are conscious of the act, that we can understand any 
thing of the nature of the power" 

Will, Desire, Command. — " Will and desire agree in 
this, that both must have an object of which we must have 
some conception; but they differ in several particulars. 
What we mil must not only be an auction, but our own 
action ; whereas what we desire may not be our own action^ 
nor any a^ian at all. We may desire what we do not 
will, and will what we do not desire — nay, that to which 
we may have the greatest aversion. Command differs from 
both — for while the object of wUl must be an act of our own, 
and the object of command, the action of another, the object 
of desire may be something that is not action at all. But 
though they thus differ, both volition and desire are in- 
cluded in comm^and; and while desire and tffill are solitary 
ejections, command is a social act." — Dewar, i. 358. 

Dr. Cairns distingiiishes volition into simple and complex ^ the 
former he defines as a preferential feeling, directed to some 
change in mind or body, invariably followed by the operations 
which lead to that change, and including & belief that the change 
shall certainly take place ; and the latter as equivalent to> what w& 
more usually designate intention, which he defines as including 
simple volitions, acts of arrangement, and combination for carrying 
them into effect, and preference directed to create such changes. 
He illustrates the difference by the volition to fire & m»ak&\. %i<. «s^ 
object, which is a complex one, cons\&tA£^ ol ^ ^exvs^'^ ^1 ^oa;:^^ 
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volitions, as to take np the musket, load it, level it, take aim, pnll 
the trigger. — Cairns on Moral Freedom, 

Another distinction of volitions, or acts of will, is into 
those that are transient and Tnomentary, and those that are 
permanent and durable. Single thoughts may arise in the 
mind by distinct acts of volition, and, in like manner, con- 
tinued and successive volitions — that is, trains of thought, 
may be awakened by the same agency. 

Actions. — Actions may be described, when spoken of in 
reference to intelligent, moral beings, as the results of voli- 
tions; which results will correspond in character with the 
motives which prompt them, and the volitions of which they 
are the expression. The term motive, though properly 
denoting that which moves the mind, is ambiguous; being 
used sometimes to mean that which excites the mind, and 
so the cause of the volition which produces the action; and 
sometimes the intention, purposes, or end, and so the effect 
of it. The will, therefore, is^the test of the moral qualities 
of actions; for the motive both in the sense oi producing 
volition as its cause, and directing it as its end, stamps 
their character as worthy of praise or blame, entitling to 
reward or subjecting to punishment, in the view of Him to 
whom thoughts and feelings are words, and motives and 
volitions are actions. 

Acc&uniabilitt/. — Actions, for which man is accountable, 
are the effects of volitions ; these, when frequently repeated, 
so that a facility of performing them is acquired, are 
termed Iiabits. 

Characters of Actions. — Actions are voluntary, or invo- 
luntary, or mixed. It is the presence or absence of the 
will which stamps the character of the action, and fixes the 
amount of responsibility. 

Principles of Action. — That in the will which incites to 
action is termed a principle of action. These principles of 
action are seated in the wiU, and are philosophically desig- 
nated mxytives. 

The Intellect and the Will, in their Relation to the Sciences of Logic 
and R/u toric. — According to Dr. Camphell, in his " Philosophy of 
Bhetoric," argument is appropriate for the intellect, persuasion for 
l^e mJJ. By the one (lA>gic) you convince the understanding ; hy 
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the other (Bhetoric) you affect the feelings and excite the emotions. 
'* To make me helieve, it is enough to show me that the things are 
so ; to make me act, it is necessary to show that the action will 
answer some end. That can never he an end, to me, which grati- 
fies, no passion or affection of my nature. You assure me that * it is 
for my honour;* now you solicit ray pride, without which I had 
never been able to understand the word. You say, * it is for my in- 
terest;' now you bespeak my self-love. * It is for the public good;' 
now you rouse my patriotism. ' It will relieve the miserable ;* now 
you excite my pity." 

Ethics and Logic. — " Logicy* says Campbell, " whose end is the 
discovery of truths is founded in the doctrine of the understanding ; 
and Ethics (under which name may be comprehended economics, 
politics, and jurisprudence) are founded in that of the will." 

Lord Bacon more fully says, " The philosophy that regards the 
intellect, and that which regards the will of man, are, as it were, 
twins in their origin. For light in the understanding , and freedom 
in the wUly arise and fall together. Nor is there exhibited in the 
whole range of things such a sympathy as that of the true and the 
good. We have arrived at the philosophy of the exercise and objects 
of the faculties of the human soul. It has two parts, and those 
perfectly known and universally recognised: the Logic and the 
Ethic. Logic discusses about the intellect and reason — ethics about 
the will^ appetites, and affections ; the one produces decisions, the 
other actions." — DeJug. Scien. v. I. 

First Truths in regard to the Moral Nature of Man. — ^Dr. Aber- 
crombie says, that as the knowledge we obtain through our intellec- 
tual powers is twofold — intuitive or First Truths, and acquired in- 
formation ( the former not the result of investigation or reasoning, 
and therefore incapable of proof from reasoning, but a part of our 
mental constitution, and established by the consciousness of all)— 
80 are there First, or intuitive principles of moral truth, recognised 
by every mind in what may be called its natural state, neither per- 
verted by false philosophy, nor under the obscuration of a deaden- 
ing depravity, as well as truths which are the result of either moral 
ratiocination or of revelation. These, he says, are, first, a percep- 
tion of the nature and qualities of actions, as right or wrong, just 
or unjust ; and a conviction of certain duties, such as justice, vera- 
city, and benevolence, which every man owes to his fellow-men. 
Every man, in his own case, again, expects the same offices from 
others ; and on this reciprocity of feeling is founded the precept — 
which is found to be one of universal obligation — to do unto others 
as we would that they should do unto us. Second, a conviction and 
acknowledgment of the existence and superintendence of the great 
Moral Governor of the universe — a Being of infinite perfection and 
infinite purity. Third, a feeling of moral responsibility, or a con- 
viction that, for the performance of the duties which are indicated 
by the conscience, or moral consciousness, man is responsible to the 
Governor of liie universe ; and further, thAit \id \2K£k&'&^\ii%V^ cs^^^.^ 
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more immediately, a certain homage of the moral feelings, entirely 
distinct from the duties which he owes to his fellow-men. Fourth, 
an impression of continued existence, or a state of moral retribu- 
tion beyond the present life. Without questioning, however, the 
position that there are first moral truths, as well as intellectual ones, 
or discussing the claim of these to be ranked in the number of them, 
it is obvious that some of them, at least, are capable of being estab- 
lished by reasoning. 



DIVISION OP THE POWERS OF THE WILL, OR 

ACTIVE POWERS. 

The active principles of our nature may be thus ar- 
ranged : — 

First — The Animal Powers, or those which have their 
seat in the body. 

Second — Self-love, the first of the great moving principles, 
that has its seat in the mind. 

Third — The Desires, the movements of the active prin- 
ciples of our nature in reference to things in general. 

Fourth — The Affections, which have for their especial 
object our fellow-men. 

Fifth— The Passions. 

And Sixth — The Moral Faculty, or Conscience. 

On Classifications of the Second Great Division of the 
Powers of the Human Soul, which are usually designated 
Powers of the Will, or Active Powerp. — Aristotle divided our 
powers into ai(f9riOiQ, ai/tthesis, sensation ; ope^iC) orexiSf appetite ; 
and vovg, nous, intellect. Our faculties of obtaining knowledge from 
without, all were under the first ; our active powers, all under the 
second; and the mind, as to all its spiritual perceptions, formed the 
third. 

Dr. Brown classes all the powers or states of mind, which had 
usually been termed Active Powers, or Powers of the Will, under the 
general term Emotions ; and these he subdivides into immediate, re- 
trospective, and prospective. The immediate he still further subdi- 
vides into those that do not involve any moral feeling, and those 
that do involve a moral affection. Of the former kind are cheer- 
fulness, melancholy, wonder at what is new, weariness at what is long 
continued without interest, the feeling of beauty and its opposite — 
for which he has no corresponding and equal name, and the feel- 
ings of sublimity and Ivdicrousness. To the latter belong the vivid 
feelings, which constitute, to our heart, what we distinguish by the 
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names of vice and virtue, of love and fiate, of sympathy with the . 
happy and miserahle, of pride and humility. Under the head of 
retrospective emotions he has two classes — those which relate to others^ 
and those which relate to ourselves. In the former he places anger 
for evil inflicted, and gratitude for good conferred ; under the latter ^ 
simple regret and gladness, arising from events which we cannot 
control, and m,oraJ> regret and gladness, arising from our own actions 
— that is, remorse and self-approbation. Under the head of pro* 
spective emotions, Dr. Brown ranges all our desires and fears ; the 
desire of life, of pleasure, of knowledge, of power, direct — as well as 
indirect, as in avarice — of the affections of others, of glory, of evil 
to others ; and these as including their opposites as objects of fear. 

As in referring all the intellectual states of the mind to two 
heads — perception and suggestion — his object was to simplify, so 
was it in grouping all the active powers under one — that of Emo- 
tions ; but it has been questioned how much has been gained, or 
whether any thing, to the science of mind, by a new nomenclature, 
which has not been followed by succeeding writers ; nor, indeed, is 
it likely to be adopted, the ordinary arrangement and the terms 
employed having become so generally used — the latter, indeed, al- 
most an integral portion of the language. 

Dr. Abercrombie's classification is, in part, an expansion of Dr. 
Brown's. In his twofold .division of the powers or states of the 
human mind into Intellectual and Moral., he classes those which 
belong to the latter — that is, as he says, the mental states or powers 
of man as a moral being — into, first, desires, affections, and self- 
love ; second, the will ; third, conscience ; fourth, man in his rela- 
tion to God. It is apparent, at first view, that this division is no 
more logical than those it is intended to supersede ; for the term 
moral is not exclusively applicable to this class of mental faculties 
or functions ; nor is the wiU to be absolutely separated from any of 
the others; no more is conscience, or the moral faculty; nor are 
desires and affections, to be excluded from the relation in which man 
stands to God. The terms active, moral, and the like, are used to 
denote those states or powers of which they are most characteristic ; 
and the various operations of the powers of the will are so connected 
in their exercise, as to render it impossible to use epithets which 
will not, in some degree, apply to one as well as to others. The 
chief thing for the student is to get a habit of affixing a distinct 
meaning to the term he uses, whether it be philosophically appli- 
cable only to one or to several mental exercises. 

Archbishop Whately says, " The Active principles of our nature 
may be classed in various ways. The arrangement adopted by Mr. 
Dugald Stewart (Outlines of Moral Philosophy) is, perhaps, the 
most correct and convenient ; the heads he enumerates are, Appe^ 
tites (which have their origin in the body). Desires, and Affections; 
these last being such as imply some kind of disposition relative to 
another person ; to which must be added self-love, or the desire of 
happiness as such ; and the moral faculty, called by sotoft NEm^fsc^ 
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ConscieDce — by others, Conscientiousness — by others, the MchcsI. 
Sense — and by Dr. Adam Smith, the Sense of Propriety." 

In a note, however, to a subsequent work, his " Philosophy of the 
Active Powers," Mr. Stewart prefei's the division into original and 
acquired ; in the former he ranks the animal, including instincU 
and Appetites, and the implanted or instinctive (though not animal, 
or having their seat in the body), embracing desires, affections, self' 
love, and the moral sense; but the two last he characterizes, besidesi 
as rational or governing ; not as if they differed from the affedUma 
and desires, for they, too, belong to rational beings, but as wbatcon* 
Btitute man a moral agent, capable of self-government. 

Dr. Dewar's Classification of the Active Powfjis. — Fkst, 
the Animal Principles ; second, the principles connected with both 
the animal and intellectual frame; third, the Intellectual; fourth, 
the Moral ; fifth, the power which man has over his emotions vaa 
desires — that is, Free Agency. Under the first he places the ap- 
petites ; under the second, the affections and passions ; under the 
third, desires ; under the fourth, conscience ; and und<^ the fifth, 
free agency. 

Dr. Cairns, in his treatise on Moral Freedom, says, " Th&t di- 
vision (into Intellectual and Active) if not now abandoned, is, at 
least, greatly broken down ; the two sets of principles being usually 
regarded as having not only many affinities, but common elements, 
and perhaps a common origin. Nay, most accounts agree in re> 
presenting the intellectual as the more original and elementary, by 
which the others (evidently complex, secondary, and derived) are 
essentially modified, and to which, perhaps, they may be traced.** 
But have not some of the intellectual principles themselves ** affi- 
nities, common elements, and a common origin ?" The same writer 
says, " Under the common designation intellectual, a considerable 
variety of principles are included, assuming different forms, and 
exhibiting different appearances ; while some of them are so blended 
with the operation of other principles, even those of the highest 
order, on which the moral character of actions unquestionably de- 
pends, as to manifest a natural affinity to them all, if they do not 
enter into and pervade them all. The facility with which ihey 
amalgamate with moral principles, indeed, shows that they either 
possess a moral nature themselves, or are immediately connected 
with something that does produce it." He then inquu-es whether 
there be not a great central principle in the mind, to which all others 
are closely related, and that within the range of those denominated 
intellectual? And yet he says, "By a principle in the mind is 
meant, merely the mind itself, viewed as the origin of a particular 
class of thoughts and feelings." He further states, " We can scarcely 
expect any classification of the operations and principles of mind 
to be perfect ; for the difficulties in every sense are increased by 
the subtile and shadowy nature of mental phenomena, and from the 
unity of mind as a conscious principle ; and therefore all successive 
thoughts and feelings should be viewed as so many manifestations 
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aod modifications of itself, or rather states in which it exists.** 
Granted, that perception is the mind in the state of perceiving ; 
memory, the mind in the state of remembering; will, the mind in 
the state of willing ; that the mind is a unit, a lAonad ; that we 
cannot separate conscience from the intellect, as all duties rest upon 
opinion or belief ; yet we are compelled, as Dr. Cairns, Dr. Brown, 
and all other writers have experienced, to use separate terms as 
descriptive of these separate states, exercises, operations, and 
feelings. 

I. — THE ANIMAL PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. 

These are, Instincts and Appetites. 

1. Instincts. — Instinct may be defined, impulse without 
deliberation or thought prompting, and without idea of 
end or object in view. This class of powers is common to 
man with the inferior animals, and in certain species of 
the irrational creation these instincts are truly wonderful. 

Instinct and Oonsoibnob. — Instinct, in regard to natural 
things, corresponds with conscience in regard to moral ; 
both warn and prompt, and neither the warnings nor the 
promptings of either are to be disregarded with impunity. 

Instinct and Reason. — Examine the actions peHormed 
and the results caused by the inferior animals, you see 
that no more appropriate or direct means can be employed ; 
yet the means are always the same. There is no improve- 
ment in relation to the end, becaus'e there is no reasoning 
process. The means, and the power of employing them^ 
come to the animal at once. On the other hand, man is 
ever improving. A man and a beaver will each build his 
house on the same spot ; they are destroyed simultaneously; 
the beaver will build another exactly like the former ; the 
man will guard against a similar misfortune. 

The reason why the instinctive faculty is immediately 
perfected is, the animal is created for this world only, and 
therefore the benevolent Creator wills that it should enjoy 
itself fully here ; but the reasoning power of man is suffered 
to expand^ because, being created for immortality, he must 
never be fully satisfied here, or have ample mental scope 
till he reach nis final destination. 

Dr. Eeid makes Instincts a separate class of powers from 
the animal, designating them mechaniccU ; to which term 
Mr. Stewart justly oljects^ as applied either (a iVL^vnsiCvc^^sXs^ 
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of the inferior animals or of human beings. Dr. Beid, 
however, uses it figuratively, and under it he ranges— 

Habits, — The class of active powers to which the term 
Habits has been applied differs from instincts in thifi^ that 
the latter are natural, the former acquired ; bnt both 
classes agree in this, that they operate (at least when 
habits have become inveterate) without thought, intention, 
or volition. But man, being accountable for his actions^ — 
springing from volitions, — is accountable for the habits they 
form. 

Though the \n\\ of man has nothing to do in the formation of t»- 
stinctHy as it has in the formation of hahiU — instincts being a part of 
our physical nature, implanted in us by the benevolent Author of 
our being for wise and irajwrtant purposes — ^yet it has in the regu- 
lation of their exercise and the government of their gratification ; 
and reason, as it supplies arguments, presents motives, and unfolds 
oonnequences, renders man responsible for the exercise of his in» 
stincts and habits, no less than for the formation of the latter. 

On this subject — the government and regulation of the instincts 
and feelings, and habits of our moral nature by the wiU^ throngh 
our intellectual nature — the following remarks, by Archbishop 
Whately, are judicious and discriminative: — " The feelings, propen- 
sities, and sentiments of our nature are not, like the intellectaal fs^ 
culties, under the direct control of volition. The distinction is much 
the same as between the voluntary and involuntary actions of dif- 
ferent parts of the body. One may, by a deliberate act of the will, 
set himself to reason, to calculate, to recal historical facts, <&o., just 
as he does to move any of his limbs. On the other hand, a volition 
to hope or to fear, to love or hate, to feel devotion or pity, and the 
like, is as ineffectual as to will that the pulsation of the heart or 
the secretions of the liver should be altered." He proceeds to show 
how people mistake their reflections and convictions for feelings ; 
their belief, for instance, that one is to be pitied, for pity; and he 
shows, that as one cannot form a will to quicken or lower ihe circu- 
lation, but may swallow a medicine for tiiat end, " so, though wo 
cannot, by a direct effort of vohtion, excite or allay any sentiment 
or emotion, we may, by a voluntary act, fill the understanding with 
such thoughts as shall operate on the feelings. Thus, by attentively 
studying and meditating on the history of some extraordinary per- 
sonage — ^by contemplating and dwelling upon his actions and suffer- 
ings, his virtues and his wisdom — and by calling on the imagination 
to present a vivid picture of all that is related and referred to—in 
this manner we may at length succeed in kindling, such feelings-— 
suppose of reverence, admiration, gratitude, love, hope, emulation, 
&c. — as we were already prepared to acknowledge were suitable to 
the case. So, again, if a man of sense wishes to aUay in himsdf 
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any emotion — ^that of resentment, for instance — ^though it is not 
nnder the direct control of the iviUf he deliberately sets himself to 
reflect on the softening circumstances — such as the provocation the 
other party may suppose himself to have received — ^perhaps his ig- 
norance, or weakness, or disordered state of health — ^he endeavours 
to imagine himself in the place of the offending party, and above 
all, if he is a Christian, he meditates on the parable of the debtor 
who, after ha^^ng been himself forgiven, claimed payment, with 
rigid severity, from his fellow- servant, and on other similar lessons 
of Scripture."— iZ^foric, 201,202. 

Thus, though the Will cannot call up a feeling or an 
instinct, yet, when called forth, it can control and govern 
it, through the instrumentality of intellect 

2. Appetites. — These may be defined principles which 
operate on will and intention, hut not as the result of reason 
and jtidgment. 

Appetites are universal in sentient heings ; because, ac- 
cording to the constitution of the nature of such beings, 
these principles are essential to their existence and per- 
petuation. 

Viewed simply in themselves. Appetites are not good or 
evil, the subject of praise or blame ; but man, being en- 
dowed with reason and intelligence, rendering him capable 
of regulating and controlling them, is accountable for the 
operation of the causes which actuate them, for the exer- 
cise and government of them, and for the results which 
they produce. 

II. SELP-LOVB. 

By the term Self-love is designated that principle or 
propensity of our nature which leads us to seek our own 
interest, gratification, or comfort ; or, in other words, to 
pursue what we think, our happiness. 

Self-love displays itself under two aspects. The first 
is the deliberate regard to our own happiness which is re- 
gulated by reason as regards ourselves, and Jvstice as re- 
gards our fellow-men, which is properly denominated pru" 
dence. The second is the reckless pursuit of what appears 
to be for our own benefit, as paramount to all other con- 
siderations, and which is rightly designated selfishness. 

True self-love — that referrea to in Scripture as the 
standard and pattern of the love we aie x^o^Vt^V^ ^ijestr 
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cise towards our neighbour, when it is said, '' Thou shili 
love thy neighbour as thyself" — differs from selfishnen^ in 
that the latter pursues our oum interest, or pleasure^ or ad- 
vantage, without regard to others, and so is the object of 
moral disapprobation, even when its achievements are most 
splendid, or apparently generous ; whereas the former is 
regulated hy the affections, which l^ui us to regard^ not our- 
9elve$ exchtsively or supremely, but also the interest^ plea- 
sure, or advantage of others. It differs also from cofudenM^ 
which directs to the pursuit of what is right, and the avoid- 
ance of what is wrong, apart from all consideration of 
what is agreeable or advantageous. 

When a man seeks his own fame, or power, or aggrandise- 
ment, as his chief end, without considering what may be 
the results to others — as Napoleon and most of those did, 
whom youth are taught to admire as heroes, such as Alex- 
ander and Julius Csesar — or when a wealthy man bestows 
money to found an hospital, in order to gain the praise of 
men, or relieves the distressed to get rid of the sensi- 
tive feeling of pain which the view of suffering would 
excite, he is merely selfish. When he refuses to gratify his 
appetites or passions, from a regard to the satis&ction 
which the due regulation of them will have, on the one 
hand, or the pain and regret which indulgence would in- 
evitably lead to, on the other, he is under the influence of 
self-love. And when he seeks the good and shuns the evil 
— does the right, and avoids the wrong, on account of the 
intrinsic goodness and rightness, on the one hand, or evil 
and wrongness, on the other, he is guided by (xynsdence. 

Self-love distinguished from Affections and Appb- 
TiTES. — According to Butler, Mackintosh, and others^ self- 
love is that cool and prudential regard for our own welfeure 
which weighs and estimates the chances and means of hap- 
piness; and so is distinguished from affections or passions, 
which compel us to act immediately, without calculation of 
the consequences. This self-love differs from gratitude, 
friendship, or pity, in that the latter have others for their 
object ; and from appetite, which merely seeks gratification. 
To eat for health, and to eat for mere gratification, are the 
results of very different promptings, though the object of 
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both is outward — the difference is in the desire; in the 
one case, happiness — in the other, the gratification which 
the object affords. 

in. — DESIBES. 

Desiue has been defined, '^ The immediate moyement of 
the mind towards an object which presents some quality 
on account of which we wish to obtain it, and which 
appears at the moment worthy of being sought." 

Desire and Fear are the opposites of each other, as they 
regard prospective good and evil. 

Wish, hope, expectation, confidence, are all Desire under 
different forms. 

This species of the class of Active Powers differs from 
Appetites in that it is not necessarily accompanied by an 
uneasy sensation, as Appetites, in their exercise, uniformly 
are ; nor do desires return at regular and periodical inter- 
vals. Another difference is, that volition is necessarily 
supposed in Desire; but there may be appetite without 
volition. 

Desires are as various as the objects that excite them, 
and to which they are directed ; thus the desire of wealthy 
though it may lead us to seek it as the means of procuring 
other gratifications, when rested in for its own sake, is 
avarice ; the desire of power— oyer men as the conqueror, 
statesman, tyrant — over minds as the orator, is ambition; 
the desire of superiority is emulation — that is, a wish for 
the pre- eminence. So there is the desire of society, leading 
to the formation of friendship ; and the desire of knowledge, 
of life, of esteem or approbation, of moral improvement, of 
auction, Abercrombie says, "The mental condition which 
we call Desire, appears to lie, in a great measure, at the 
formation of character ; and for a sound moral condition, 
it is required that the desires be directed to worthy objects; 
and that the degree or strength of them be acccmimodated 
to the true and relative value of each of these objects." 

Desires as expressed among the Greeks. — In this, the most 
expressive language in the world, they used such terms, 
speaking of desire, as these : EiputrQai, ephiestliai, to throw 
oneself upon an object, as a hound u^:on. Liai^Te^ \ o^tt^.«^^v, 
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oref/egfhai, to stretch after it; e^pfiaoOat, epharm(uikai,\iii 
uiake a move upon it. 

IV AFFECTIONS. 

The class of powers of the will, designated AFFBonovs, 
embraces those emotions of soul which prompt us to be 
well or ill affected towards others. 

General Division of the Affections. — Of the AffectioDfl^ 
some have been designated BenevoUrvt ; that is, they pnmipt 
us to seek to do good to others, or to wish to promote th^ 
happincs.-?. Others have been styled Malevolent; tliat ia^ 
they excite us, if not to injure others, to desire their miseiy, 
or to entertain displeasure towards them — at least to make 
our own happiness supreme, and their's sulK)rdinate ; or to 
seek our own enjoyment at the expense of their's. 

T)r. Abercroinbie objects to the terms hemvohnt and malevoUntf 
and would substitute the terms unHimf aiid defensive^ especially as 
he says, "Tlie due exercise of the emotions to which it refers, 
does not properly include what is called Malevolence ; they only 
tend to guard against certain conduct in otlier men; and when 
they are allowed to go beyond this — ^that is, to actual malevolence 
or revenge, the application is Morbid." But this is another instance 
of the infelicitous substitutes, invented to supersede the terms in 
common use ; as those he employs would class the affections, not 
by their essential nature, but by their supposed, /{no/ came — a ground 
too remote for classification ; and the limitations contained in the 
language of his objection, "rfi/e exercise^ — properly include — and 
wluit is called," may warrant the use of the ordinary terms. 

He justly defines Afiections as "original principles of our nature, 
whose operation is distinct both from that of the moral principle 
and from reason ; that is, from any sense of duty, or calcidation of 
propriety or utility;" and yet he includes "justice" and "veracity" 
among the " imiting affections," which are certainly more properly 
to be classed among " moral duties." 

Benevolent Affections. — There are two principles ap- 
plicable to ail the affections designated benevolent. First, 
their exercise is accompanied by an agreeable feelinif. 
Secondly, a desire for the happiness of the objects of them 
is inseparably attendant on their exercise. 

This fact in our mental constitution may be £uniliarly 
illustrated thus : the affection we entertain for a parent, a 
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child, a bene^Eictor, and a person in distress, is quite dif- 
ferent, both in the object which excites it, and in the nature 
of the emotion ; yet these two things are essentially in* 
eluded in each, namely, the dccompanying sensation is 
agreeable^ and the good of the object is dem/red. 

The object, therefore, of every benevolent affection must 
be some being, capable of kappmess ; for that which has 
no capacity of enjoyment may be an object of liking or 
ddsgtik, but not of benevolent or malevolent affection. 

Of the affections termed Benevolent, the first is — 

Natural Affection — that is, the result of the relation 
between parents and children. This reciprocal affection is 
implanted in human beings by the Creator, and is not the 
result of ratiocination, but of the constitution of our nature. 

Second — The affection which leads to form the conjugal 
relation. Wisely and mercifully implanted by God, this 
is, beyond all others, the source of happiness to human 
beings ; when duly regulated by the principles of religion, 
and carried into operation according to the primitive design 
of its great Insti tutor. 

Third — Sympathy ; that is, the affection which prompts 
ns to "rejoice with those that rejoice," and to "weep with 
those who weep." This affection, like gratitude, is natural 
to mankind, and, accordingly, is universal; unless when 
depraving superstition or soul-hardening cruelty, have 
stifled its emotions and repressed its effusions. 

Fourth — Esteem; that is, the feeling elicited by the 
contemplation, companionship, or enjoyment of the wise 
and good. Even in the most degenerate of our species, 
relics of this principle exist. When the object is the Infi- 
nitely Wise and Immensely Good, then esteem becomes 
religious veneration. 

Fifth — Friendship ; the principle in our nature which 
prompts to ardent, intimate, and inviolable attachment be- 
tween kindred minds. This, even among the ancient Hea- 
thens, was the favourite theme of eulogy. 

Sixth — Gratitude; that is, the feeling of thankfulness 
to a benefa/Ctor. This, also, is a principle implanted in our 
nature by the Author of our being ; for, in all countries, in 
•very state of society — among savages the most brutalii^^ 
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no less tban among tbe ciyilized in the highest stages oC 
refinement — kindness manifested by deeds of beneyolenee 
will produce gratitude in emotion^ expression, and act 

Seventh — Patriotism ;" the love of £Either-land. This, 
too, is an afi^ection of the human being, implanted in our 
nature — so deeply, radically implanted, that we love eveiy 
plant and shrub in our natal soil, every bein^ and habita- 
tion of our birth-place — every thing pertaining to the 
region in which we drew our primeval air— r-all that cha- 
racterizes the scene of our nativity, and the spot of our 
ancestral graves. 

General Observation, — To all the benevolent affections, 
however delightful in their exercise, and important in their 
operation, one thing is applicable. Inasmuch as man's 
whole moral nature is depraved by sin, even these must be 
brought under the sanctifying influence of the Gospel of 
Christ, by the almighty agency of the Holy Spirit, in order 
to be kept svJbordinate in their exercise to the love which 
Jehovah claims, and which is his due — ^love supreme ; and 
in order to be, even in their subordinate exercise, spiritual^ 
and so acceptable to him. 



2. Malevolent Affections. — Of this class the first ii 
Emulation — that is, a desire of superiority over rivals in 
any pursuit, accompanied by an uneasy sensation at being 
surpassed. Ethical writers place this among the Malevo- 
lent affections, because the desire of overcoming a com- 
petitor in the race for superiority — the prize being pre- 
eminence — is inseparably accompanied with the wish that 
the antagonist may be vanquished. When defeated, and 
dissatisfied, it is Envy. 

When power is the object, the affection is designated 
Ambition; and so it blends with the kindred feeling of 
desire. 

Second — Resentment; that is, a disposition, when in- 
jured, to resist and retaliate. When this is excited to a 
very high degree, it becomes Anger. 

Resentment is either instinctive — that is, a sudden im- 
pulse, arising from the constitution of our nature — or del'^ 
berate — that is, the result of reflection upon injury, real or 
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supposed. Tbese two are designated natural affections,^ 
and have tbeir counterparts in the inferior animals. 

From these which are natural arise, from the depravity 
of our moral nature by sin — 

First — Anger in excess ; that is, the affection which 
prompts us to wish and endeavour to injure others. 

Second — Revenge ; that is, the feeling which rejoices in 
the injury inflicted. When it prompts us to return wrong 
for wrong, it is Ketaliation. 

Third — Malice ; that is, the affection which leads deli* 
herately to wish the misery of others. 

Fourth — Cruelty ; the feeling which delights in the in- 
fliction of misery, without consideration of injury received, 
real or imaginary. 

The affections, with all that come under the designation 
moral, are to be considered either philosophically y as they 
a/re, or ethically^ as their exercise is right or wrong, 

V. — PASSIONS. 

When affections are excited to a high degree of intensity, 
they are termed Passions. 

Of these there are enumerated ten as PBiMABr. 

Five are designated as grateful or agreeable : — 

First — Love ; that which arises from the contemplation 
of goody either considered simply or as possessed. 

Second — Desire ; that is, love excited, so as to lead to 
action. 

Third — Hope ; that which contemplates good as future 
and attainable. 

Fourth — Joy ; that which is produced by the possession 
of what is pre-eminently good. This, in its highest exer- 
cise, is Delight, Cheerfulness is a modification of joy — a 
perpetual gladness, the opposite of which is Melancholy. 
Both these feelings, and the objects which excite them, are 
beautifully depicted in Milton's L' Allegro and II Penseroso. 

Fifth — Pleasing Recollection ; when the object which 
first produced the delight is absent, but recollected, and so 
the feeling is perpettuxted. 

Five are designated ungrateful or disaqreeahU. TVvsRfe^s??^ 
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the opposites of the former, being enkindled W thie percep- 
tion and feeling of evil, as the others are by the perception 
and feeling of good. 

First — Hatred ; that is, dislike of any thing rectify or 
supposed to be evil, whether present or anticipated. 

Second — AversioB.; that is, hatred in active exercise. 

Third — Fear ; the emotion which shrinks from evil, real 
or supj)08ed, but which is distant or future. 

Fourth — Grief ; the passion which is awakened by evil 
actvxiUy endured. 

Fifth — Regret ; the unpleasant feeling produced by the 
recollection of some past evil, unprofitably endured or un- 
justly perpetrated. 

These elements of our moral nature, which we designate 
Passions, as they are tainted and biassed to evil, must be 
the subject of a transforming influence — an influence which 
shall effect the new creation of the world vnthin — ^rendering 
it right with God, right in itself, and in its relations to 
others ; and when this, which is essential to individual and 
social blessedness, shall become universal, then only shall 
the restoration of primeval Paradise be realized in the 
world's holiness, peace and felicity. 

Dr. Campbell's View of the Affections and Passions. — In his 
truly valuable and philosophical w(»rk on Rhetoric, when discussing 
" the cause of that pleasure which we receive from objects or re- 
presentations that excite pity and other painful feelings" — after dis- 
posing of several hj'potheses — ^in giving his own, Dr. Campbell has 
some very judicious general remarks, the whole of which (chap, xi, 
book i. sec. 2) are deserving of perusal. He says that all tlie simple 
passions of the mind may be divided into the pleasant and ihe pain- 
ful ; while the pleasures and the pains created by the several 
passions differ considerably from one another, both in kind and de- 
gree. Of the former class are love, joy, hope, pride, gratitude ; of 
ihe latter, hatred, grief, fear, shame, anger. By pride he means 
the feeling which arises from merited approbation ; the opposite of 
shame, which is the feeling arising from deserved blame. He next 
observes, that there is an attraction or association among the pas- 
sions, as well as among the ideas of the mind. For instance, al- 
most all the other affections attract or excite desire or aversion of 
some sort. Those that have the least influence on these are joy 
and grief; joy less, as being the end of desire and the completion 
of hope ; and grief, as resisting and spnming desire, which would 
instigate to activity. Then, pain makes a deeper impression than 
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pleasure ; and so, if a group of passions are associated in reference 
to the same object, some of which are of the pleasant, and others 
of the painfull kind, if the painful predominate, there is a higher 
and a more durable pleasure than would result from these if alone 
and unmixed. This holds especially when the emotions are from 
sympathy, and not from self; sympathy being, not a passion, but 
that quality of the soul which renders it susceptible of almost any 
passion by communication from the bosom of another. By it we 
rejoice with those that rejoice, and weep with those that weep ; 
and it is stronger in the latter than in the former ; and this is a 
wise provision of the Creator in this world of woe, as the miserable 
need sympathy of which the happy are independent. And then, 
pity is not a single passion, but a group, partly pleasant, united by 
association, and blended by centering in the same object. It em- 
braces commiseration, which is purely painful : benevolence, or a de- 
sire of the happiness of the object pitied : and Uwe, which is one of 
the noblest and most exquisite pleasures of which the soul is sus- 
ceptible, and which is, itself, in most cases, sufficient to give a 
counterpoise to the whole. 

VI. — OONSCIENCB, OB THE MOBAL FACULTY. 

CoNsoiKNCB IN ITS Natuee. — CONSCIENCE may be defined 
an original principle, implanted in our nature by the 
Author of our being — an essential part of our spiritual 
constitution, of the existence of which we feel a conscious- 
ness — which decides upon sentiments, feelings, and actions, 
apart from a consideration of the consequences to which 
they lead. It is the judgment of the intellect, that decides 
upon the tendencies and consequences of conduct, as advan- 
tageous or otherwise. It is the conscience that approves or 
disapproves of the conduct in itself; and this feeling of 
approval or disapprobation arises without any acquired 
knowledge, or any actual law. The Apostle Paul beauti- 
fully expresses it : — " For when the Gentiles, which have 
not the law, do, by nature, the things contained in the law, 
these, not having the law, are a law unto themselves ; 
which show the work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts, 
the meanwhile (among themselves), accusing or else ex* 
cusing one another." Thus Conscience, as a judge, sits 
upon its tribunal, hears the pleadings of the thoughts, and 
gives its decision, accompanied by corresponding punish- 
ments and rewardis. 
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Conscience compared with Reason. — Conacienoe hoUi 
tbe place among the active or moral potoers that Beaaim 
sustains among the intellectual or mental facuUie%» Mu 
o^^t/tres knowledge, rem^emberSy classi^, and combines it', 
and then Reason compares, distinguishes, traces relatioiu^ 
and deduces conclusions. In like manner, aeff-latfe leads 
to seek our own gratification, and our desires direct to ob- 
jects which will insure it, and our affections carry fortk 
our views to others ; and then Conscience, the ^OYemiDg 
]>ower, deals with the desires and affections as Heason 
does with the series of truths, preserving their harmony 
and order. And so it is, that as insanity may bring reason 
under derangement in the intellect, so may depravity dis- 
order conscience in the moral nature. Self-love may de- 
generate into self-gratification. Desires and affections 
may become momentary impulses ; conduct may, in con- 
sequence, be pursued without reference to the future ; and 
so there may take place a moral derangement in the feel- 
ing and approbation of moral relations. Hence it is that^ 
as Abercrombie says, " the intellectual maniac fancies him- 
self a king, surrounded by every form of earthly splen- 
dour ; and this hallucination is not corrected even by the 
sight of his bed of straw, and all the horrors of his celL 
The moral maniac pursues his way, and thinks himself a 
wise and a happy man, but feels not that he is treading a 
downward course, and is lost as a moral being." 

The soundest modern philosophers assert the existence 
and suprem/xcy of conscience — such as Butler, Stewart, Mack- 
intosh, Brown, and Chalmers. Thus, the better the philo- 
sophy of mind is understood, the more perfect is its ac- 
cordance with the teachings of the Bible ; just as the more 
perfect the philosophy of matter — the more accurate and 
profound the researches of geology, astronomy, ethnography, 
&c., the more striking and decided is their harmony with 
the word of God. 

" The question, Ts an action right? is certainly different,'* 
says Whewell (Pref. to Mackintosh), " from the question, 
Is it tisefuU The question is not whether right actions 
are or are not, upon the whole, useful, for that we will sup- 
pose to be taken for granted ; but it is whether by describ- 
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ing tbem as right, we mean nothing more than that we be- 
lieve them to be tLseful? If, by right and equivalent words, 
we intend some quality and attribute which nsefvl and 
similar terms do not express, we must have the faculty of 
conceiving such a quality ; and that faculty is the moral 
sense." He adds, "The words which express what is 
morally right, and the related ideas, cannot be replaced by 
any different set of terms. Right, duty, what we ought to 
do, are not expressed to the satisfaction of any one by any 
phraseology borrowed from the consideration of consequences, 

When I say an act is my duty, I give an 

entire assent to the rule which commands me to do it, 
whatever he the consequences. .... When we say we 
ought to do any thing, we mean something different from 
advantage* This word ought is the most simple and perfect 
universal expression of the mx>ral sense,^* 

The Connexion op Conscience with the Intelleotijal 
Principles, and Belief. — Belief, or opinion, is the result 
of testimony established by evidence ; and truth, to be be- 
lieved, and virtue to be practised, on the one hand ; and 
error to be rejected, and vice to be shunned on the other, 
are inseparably connected. All duties rest upon opinion 
or belief; therefore, if there be no accountability for belief, 
there can be none for duties. Suppose a man do not believe 
in God, then he cannot love him, nor worship him ; or 
suppose he believe that virtue and vice are but names, 
then he cannot practise the one and shun the other. 
This — the connexion between the belief that virtue is hap- 
piness, and the pursuit of it, on the one hand, and the belief 
that virtue is an empty sound, and the reckless chase after 
wealth on the other — was happily illustrated even by a 
Heathen. — ffor. JSpis. vi. 28-35. (See Cairns on Moral 
Freedom, p. 18). 

Conscience in the Oneness of its Character. — The 
moral £a,culty is but one, because all the feelings that enter 
into it contemplate the same things — ^the dispositions and 
actions of voluntary agents. 
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MORAL SCIENCE, OR ETHICS, 

MoBAL Science, ob Ethics, being the application cl die 
knowledge of the human mind, and of its relation te M 
and our fellow-men — in order to eucertain the groimdi^ 
laws, and limits of our moral obligatioDs, and to ei^tm 
them when ascertained— consists of several branches. 

First, the existence and revealed character of God, ibe 
Author and law-giver of morals. Second, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which unfold man's nature and character as a monl 
being, in his moral relations to God and his fellow-moL 
Third, the immaterialitj and immortality of the soul of 
man, including the doctrine of the resurrection of tibs 
body; and so the everlasting life of man in his whoto 
being. Fourth, the supreme authority of the moral facnl^, 
and of its rule, namely, Revelation, the only and allnsiim- 
cient regulator of moral beings and actions. Fifth, the 
criterion of morals and man's responsibility, as decidcKl by 
the supreme moral legislature. Sixth, the moral qualities 
and characters of moral actions. Seventh, Scriptural sum- 
maries of moral duties. 

MoBAL Science, ob Ethics, taken as a general term, in 
its widest acceptation, includes the whole of what regards 
man's sentiments, feelings, and conduct ; in all the rela- 
tions in which he stands — as a being intelligent, rational, 
and accountable, — ^to Qod and to his fellow-men. It thus 
consists of two parts : ike Science of Ethic& — that which 
investigates the principles of man's actions, as a moral 
being ; and Practical Ethics, which is but another name 
for the duties of practical religion. It is with the former 
we have principally here to do; the latter belongs to 
tkeohgy. 

The science of Ethics was ctiltivated in Greece, and afterwards in 
Borne ; of the results of the studies of the philosophers, in the 
former^ we have summaries in the works of Aristotle, Plato, and 
Xenophon as detaihng the doctrines of his master, Socrates ; in the 
laJtteT^ in the works of Cicero, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius. These had 
not the benefit of reyelation ; but from them the science descended 
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to those who are called the schoolmen^ and, as modified by them, it 
forms the chief part of what is termed the scholastic philosophy. 
This was the result of the tendeocies of the later times of the 
Boman Empire to rest satisfied with the dogmas of the men of 
former ages. Those of two, Plato and Aristotle, had gained pre- 
eminence; Boethius, and others, tried to reconcile them and Chris- 
tianity, which had now become universal, and was therefore the 
great object of human attention. Its claims were put forth to be 
received not only as a revelation for spiritual objects, but for philo- 
Bophical speculations ; and to make its teachings correspond with 
those of Aristotle and Plato, was the object of John Scot Erigena, 
in the reign of Alfred, of Anselm, in the eleventh century, and of 
Bernard de Chartres in the thirteenth. 

An opinion prevailed, founded on the theory of Plato and the 
practice of Aristotle, according to WheweU, in his History of the 
Inductive Sciences, that all science may be obtained by reasoning ; 
that by analyzing and combining the notions that common language 
brings before the mind, we may know all that is knowable. Thus 
Logic came to embrace all science, and thus was confoimded the 
universality of the theory ol language with the generalization of 
facts. Universal science became invested with the authority of a 
religious creed ; and thus not only were science and theology united, 
but all dissent was disallowed. ** Error became wicked; dissent 
became heresy; to reject the received doctiines was nearly the 
same as to doubt divine revelation ; and the scholastic philosophy 
claimed the assent of all believers." The external form, the details, 
the text of this philosophy, were taken from Aristotle ; the spirit, 
the notions, and style of interpretation, from Plato ; the combina- 
tion of the two, identified with interwoven revelation, was the scho- 
lastic philosophy ; so called because universally taught in the schools 
by those whose lives were spent there, and devoted to the study and 
teaching of it ; and who were thence called the schoolmen, — ( Whe^ 
well — History of the Inductive Sciences), 

Ethics and Physical Science. — The purport of the 
physical sciences throughout all their provinces, whether of 
mind or matter , is to investigate what is. They consist 
only of jGaiCts arranged according to their likeness, and ex- 
pressed by general names, given to every class of similar 
raots. The purport of JSMcs is to answer the question, 
what ougkt to be; to ascertain the rules which should 
govern voluntary actions; and to which those habitual 
dispositions of mind, which are the source of voluntary 
actions, ought to be adapted. When we treat of vnll, 
tzctUmf habit, dispositiony we treat oi facts in human nature 
of which an explanoithn must be sought for in the phUo^ 
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90'pky of mind; that science whicb has for its object those 
laws of thought which alone render any other sort of 
knowledge possible ; but when we use the word ovghty we 
introduce the mind into a new region : it is a word, an 
equiralent for which is in all languages, so that it must hare 
a corresponding idea; and it would be as reasonable to 
deny that space, greenness, &c,, are significant terms, as to 
affirm that otigkt, virttie, duty, right, are words without 
meaning. — Mackmtosh on Ethical Philosophy. 
Ought, — ouoed, due, to God, ourselves, others* 

I. — THE EXISTENOB AND REVEALED OHABACTEB OF OOP. 

General Principles, 

The school for man, by God's appointment, is experience. 
In infancy, the senses receiye impressions from external 
objects. These impressions are continually repeated. Thus 
observation is awakened. This teaches us that whatever 
shows contrivance or design in its structure, must have had 
a Maker, possessed of intelligence and skill to plan, and of 
power to execute. 

For being conscious of thinking, willing, and acting, -we 
are irresistibly led to attribute the same faculties to others, 
and to consider these as the means by which effects are 
produced. In this manner arises a conviction never to be 
effaced, that whatever manifests arrangement, for a particU' 
larpurposCf must have originated in thought, understanding, 
MIND. There is an irresistible feeling that, without skill 
to adapt means to end, and power to carry designs into 
execution, the objects with which we are conversant could 
not have been formed as they are. Thus it is that we ac- 
quire the knowledge of the existence of agents, possessing 
intelligence, and will, and active powei\ The knowledge 
we thus acquire has, since Lord Bacon's time, been termed 
the result of Indtiction — the only true mode of obtaining 
knowledge either of matter or of mind. 

Passing from the works of human skill — in which, from 
the traces of design and power, we infer the existence of an 
intelligent designer — to the works of nature, we see marks 
of design and pouter, which must have had their origin in 
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^ttidiigence and might, indefinitely superior to our own, 
IJhaced in the midst of objects, none of which could have 
^jipdsted otherwise than by the agency of a Being possessed 
.flf. infinite intelligence and power — and all these, parts of 
-•De great harmonious whole — we conclude that One Being, 
^ infinitely powerful and wise, was their Author ; and that 
ISeing is God. 

Nor are these traces of design and power, evincing, in 
«the adaptation of means to end, the existence of a Creator 
'infinite in power and intelligence, found only in the objects 
with which all are familiar. The farther that discoveries 
.axe made, in every department of science, the more nume- 
rous and cogent are the proofs of the same great truth. 
The microscope and the telescope have not done more to 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, than they have done 
to add proofs of the great truth authoritatively announced 
by inspiration : " Jehovah, our God, Jehovah is One." 

Cause and Effect. — God has placed all things in nature in cer- 
tain relations to each other, which are fixed and uniform ; or, in 
other words, they have heen endowed with capacities of acting, and 
capabilities of heing acted upon, according to certain vniform laws ; 
so that their actions take place in the «ame manner, in every instance 
in which the same bodies are hrought together in the same circum- 
stances. We have a conviction which appears to he original and «n* 
stinrtivCf of the general uniformity of Uiese relations ; and in this 
consists our helief in the regularity of the operations of nature. 
But the powers or principles on which the operations depend are 

entirely hidden Jrom vs When we find the same events 

occurring in the same relations and sequences to each other, we think 
there is such a connexion as that, when we meet with the former, 
the latter will follow. The first we call cause, the second effect. . . . 
Our confidence in the uniformity of the relations or sequences of 
events is an instinctive principle ; hy experience we ascertain what 

Hm sequences are which observe this imiformity The 

principle hy which we infer that every effect must have a cause is 
instinctive and original. But how the tibing we call effect is produced 
by the antecedent we call cause, is unknown. Physical causation in 
nature is nothing more than the observed uniform connexion between 
certain events and certain antecedent ones. Of efficient causes, or 
the manner in which the result takes place, we know nothing. In 
this sense, indeed, we may be said not to know the cause of any 
thing, even of events which appear, at first sight, most simple and 
obvious. Thus the communication of motion from one body to 
another, by impulse, appears a very simple phQQom&xi<csii\ \ss&\^ss« 
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little idea have we of the cause of it ! We say, " The bodies toneh 
each other, and so the motion is communicated." But, in the first 
place, we cannot say whif a body, in motion, and coming in contact 
with one at rest, should put the latter in motion ; and, further, we 
'know that they do not come in contact. We may consider i1^ in- 
deed, as ascertained, that there is no such thing as the actual ocm- 
tact of bodies, under these circimistances; and, therefore, the fact 
which appears so simple comes to be as unaccountable as any phe- 
nomenon in nature. What, again, appears more intelligible than 
an unsupported body falling to the ground ? Yet what is more in- 
explicable than that one portion of matter should act upon another 
at any distance, and even though a yacuum should be interposed be- 
tween them? — Abercrombie. 

Kant, Hume, Pbice on Ideas of Cause akd Effect. — Kant 
says it was Hume's doctrine of cause and effect that led him to 
what he calls " the doctrine of pure reason," or that there are ideas 
of the understanding itself, not from experience ; but Dr. Price had 
shown that our notions of cause and effect are derived from the 
mind itself, by intuition : " Our certainty that every new event re- 
quires some cause, depends no more on experience than any other, 
ite most obvious subject of intuition. In the idea of every change 
is included that of being an effect." — Review of Principal Questions 
and Difficulties in MortUs, sec. 2. 

Cause and Effect, according to Dr. Brown. — Every effe<^ 
must have a cause ; and as there cannot be an infinite series of 
effects, there must have been a first cause, and the first cause of all 
things is God. 

In a philosophical sense, a cause is what produces and what ac- 
counts for an effect. In the jargon of the schools there were end- 
less disputations about an equally endless variety of kinds of causes 
and powers ; but a sounder philosophy decides that the true idea of 
a cause is " any combination of circumstances which is the imme- 
diaie and invariable antecedent of a particular set of changes ; and 
an effect is any kind of changes which is the immediate and invari- 
able sequence of a particular set of circumstances." And the true 
idea of power is, *^ the invariable relation between similar antece- 
dents and similar sequences, the invariable antecedent to a par- 
ticular kind of changes." Thus, immediate and invariable antece- 
dents are power, immediate and invariable antecedents, in any se- 
quence, are cause ; immediate and invariable consequent is the cor- 
relative effect. 

By an original and instinctive principle in our nature, we are led 
to expect from the same circimistances the same results ; this is 
what we mean by cause and effect. There is a mystery attached to 
the tenns power and cause, but groundlessly. Power is not something 
different from the substance in which we say it resides, but the sub- 
stance itself, considered in relation to any other substance ; just as 
form is not any thing separate from the elementary eUoms of a parti- 
cular mass, but merely the relation of a number of atoms as co- 
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existing in apparent contact. Thus the form of bodies is the relation 
of the elements to each other in space, and the power of bodies is 
their relation to each other in time ; and both are not something 
real, distinct substances, but abstractions of the mind. The ancients, 
as they supposed idea^ to be different from the objects, so had they 
substantial forms — something equally real as the bodies, yet different 
firom them. Both are now known to be equally abstractions, yet we 
are prone to give a name to some common quality of many substances^ 
as hardness, at fraction, &c. ; and then suppose this to be something 
real, distinct from the substances, and t^en tiy to discover what it 
is. But the immediate and invariable antecedent is the cause, the 
immediate and invariable consequent is the effect ; and the antecedent 
and consequent are all that is present in the given phenomenon. 

It may be important to make this plain by illustration. The 
prism decomposes rays of light, but the refracting power is not any 
thing different from the prism, any more than its weight or its trans- 
parency. There is not transparency and a prism, but a prism giv- 
ing a passage to rays ; nor is there a prism and refracting power, 
AND colomed rays, but a prism and rays of various colours, which 
we have perceived to be deflected, variously, from their original line 
and direction when they approach and quit the lens ; and we believe 
that, in the same circumstances, there will be the same results.. It is 
this knowledge of invariable antecedents and results that enables 
man to create a future for himself; and in this are seen both the 
•wisdom and power of God. 

A spark falling upon gunpowder will cause an explosion ; water 
falling upon salt has power to melt it. What do we mean by cause 
and power f Merely that, in all similar circumstances, similar results 
will follow. The explosion of gunpowder will be followed by the 
falling of a spark; the descent of water upon salt will be followed 
by the dissolution of the mineral — ^that is, when the one is present, 
a certain change will take place in the other. We say the spark has 
power, or causes the gunpowder to explode ; but the power or caus- 
ation is merely the invaiiableness of the change, leading to the be- 
lief of an invariable sequence, past, present, and future ; and can 
only be ascribed to the will of G-od. He has established laws that 
regulate those sequences ; what these are we know not ; only 
that they are that which cannot exist without being followed by 
a certain event ; and that when they do not, the event does not 
occur ; and we are so constituted as that we cannot but believe that 
the invariable antecedent of any change is its cause. (See Dr. 
Brown on Cause and Effect) 

Cause and Effect, according to the New Scottish School. — 
The LAW of our nature, according to which we are irresistibly im- 
pelled to attribute every effect or change to a cause effecting or pro- 
ducing it—like these other " perennial mysteries of thought, space 
and time" — as might be expected, have occupied the attention of the 
greatest of living philosophers, Sir William Hamilton, in his dis- 
cussions of the ** Conditioned and Unconditioned," in which he has 

h2 
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followed and corrected Sohelling and CouBin. Mj object heie,iB to ' 
direct attention to these disonssions, in which the student triOfiii 
satisfaction, as far as philosophy can give it, on these xeconditoi^ 
jects — not to condense or abridge his views, which would be flfr 
possible. 

Sir \yilliam regards any modification of experience as insafBaail | 
to explain causality. His solution of the difScultj which hag to V^ 
puzzled nii>taphysicians, is by that law of '*the necessaiy eonfitt- 
ment of nil thought * in the conditioned interval between DSfiOfr 
ditioned extremes or poles of thought,' which he illoslzates by ov 
judgments concerning space and time." The phrase ''poles d 
thought," unconditioned, refers to our supposed inability to thii^flf 
a thing, wo have once conceived as existent in thnej in time to bt- 
ooine non-existent ; or what we have conceived as existent in spaee, 
in Kpac(.> boo<^raing non-oxistent. This he calls one ''inconoeivaUe 
pole" of the conditioned. " The counter, or infinite extreme, as io- 
flnite regress, or non-commencement — ^infinite progress, or non- 
tennination, is equally unthinkable." Eternity a parte ante, as the 
schoolmen expressed it, and Eternity a parte po»t; and space ts 
infinite, are of the unconditioned and unthinkable. " The pheno- 
menon of causality," says this profound thinker, «« seems nothing 
more than a corollary of the law of the conditioned, in its applica- 
tion to a thing under the form or mental category of existence, n- 
lative in time. We cannot know, we cannot think a thing, except 
under the attribute of existence ; we cannot know or think a thing 
to exist except as in time ; and we cannot know or think a thing to 
exist in time, and think it absolutely to commence. Now this at once 
imposes on us tlie judgment of causality." 

To begin at the beginning — " Creation," Sir William says, "is 
the evolution of existence, from possibility into actuality, by the fiat 
of the Deity." Or, in other words, " He spake, and it was done." 
He willed it, and all existences exist ; and He worketh all in all, stiH 
" Causality is but Uie expression of an inevitable belie/f regarding 
realities, of which changes are symbols." Science interprets these 
symbols, and thus tlie realities are gradually discovered ; but beyond 
and above all is the great First Cause, ever active in producing all 
changes. There is implanted in our nature a tendency to believe 
in a Supernatural being. All changes, when traced to their imme- 
diate causes, irresistibly carry the mind further, and we cannot rest 
till we come to the First Cause. This causal belief — inexplicable, 
unless viewed as a first principle — we must come to in the end. — 
(See an admirable article on ^e subject, in the North British Be- 
viewj No. 30.) 

The Argument a priori and a posteriori. — When we 
proceed to the proof of the Being and attributes of God, 
by abstract reasoning, from the necessity of a great, first, 
eternal cause, we are said to reason a priori ; when, from 
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fg Ae works of God, we infer the being and character of their 
9 Author, we are said to argue a posteriori ; thoagh the 
I' former of these barbarous terms is scarcely correct, the ar- 
^ment proceeding from the effect to the cause^ as well as 
^ m the laUer^ though in a different mode. The little work 
I of Lowman* is, beyond all comparison, the simplest form 
of the argument a priori. A more elaborate work is that 
of Hamilton. Paley's Natural Theology, with the illustra- 
tions by Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, is the most 
satis&ctory work on the argument a posteriori. Douglas 
says, " There are two inlets by which the belief of a Deity 
is received into the soul — the philosophic and the moral ; 
the principle which refers every event to a cause, and the 
Jy)rm which conscience assumes of a law, thereby carrying 
the mind necessarily to a law-giver.*' 

ffume self-confuted, — Hume denied the principle on 
which the argument rests, namely, that " design and in- 
telligence in the cause may be inferred with certainty from 
marks or signs of it in the effect." But as the existence of 
other minds is inferred, not from intuition of their existence, 
but from marks and signs of intelligence in action and con- 
duct, it was argued, why did he compose, print, and pub- 
lish a book, without having any reason, on his own philo- 
sophy, to infer the existence of any intelligent beings, ca- 
pable of benefiting by its perusal? He who doubts not the 
existence of his fellow-creatures — and who does ? — cannot 
doubt the existence of one supreme and original Mind. 

The First Catisb — thb Constantly Operating Ef* 
FioiBNT Causr. — " Cf Him, and through Him, and to Him, 
are all things ; to Him be glory for ever. — Amen." Rom. 
xi. 36. When He suspends or counteracts the laws by 
which He usually operates, it is still the same God '' who 
worketh all in all f and all are equally parts of his one 
harmonious plan. 

PROOFS. 

First — Reason evinces the Being of God. 
Something now exists. Therefore something eternally 
existed. Of that which now exists, a part is capable of 
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thought, intelligence, jndgment, and reasoning : this wfr 
call Mind. Therefore, mind must have eternaUj existei 
The distinction is so great between mind and maHiia^ 
their essential properties are so different, and diongh mys- 
teriously united in the human constitution^ they are so cft- 
pable of separate and independent existence — that it is 
obvious the latter never could have ori^uated the former— 
that no modification of matter could produce mind, Eres 
a Heathen poet said "TFc are his offspring ;"** B^ndy therefore^ 
that the Deity cannot be matter is at once a rational and 
inspired deduction. Therefore, a Being must eternally 
have cxititcd possessed of mind — that is, a spiritaal sab- 
stance, in which are intelligence, thought, and volition. 
Therefore, as there is now mind with consciousness, intd- 
ligence, and will, there must have existed, eternally, that 
which caused these efiects; for nothing can exist without 
an adequate cause. 

Matter, being essentially inert, cannot have been self- 
originated ; it must have had an originator to give it 
existence, form, and motion ; and that originator is God. 

Man is a compound being, consisting of mind and matter. 
In regard to neither could he have been self-originated. In 
regard to both, he must have had a Creator. That Creator 
could not have been the universe around him ; for all of it, 
with which we are conversant, is matter, and must, itself, 
have been brought into existence ; and all minds, but the 
One Eternal Mind, must, in like manner, owe their exist- 
ence to that Great, First Cause. 

The result is, there must have existed eternally, a Being 
possessed of Infinite Perfection ; of wisdom, goodness, and 
power ; " the uncreated cause of all other existence, whe- 
ther mind or matter." That Being is God. 

Second — Creation, in general, declares the Existence, 
Attributes J and Glf^ry of the One God, 

*' The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge." There 
is, indeed, no speech, nor language; their voice is not heard ; 
yet *' their sound is gone forth into all the earth, and their 
word unto the end of the world." The celestial bodies^ in 
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their magnitude, and the regularity of their movements — 
obeying with undeviating accuracy the laws given them 
by their Creator, when he called them into heing and gave 
tbem their motions — " utter forth a glorious voice in the 
ear of Reason,'^ proclaiming the wisdom and power of their 
eternal Author. 

And what is true of the celestial phenomena, holds 
equally of aU the works of God. " The invisible things of 
Him — even his eternal power and godhead, ever since the 
creation — have been clearly manifested by the things which 
are made" 

It is true that it is by " Faith" — that is, the belief of 
testimony — that given in the first chapter of Genesis — that 
we understand "the worlds were framed by the word of 
God, so that the things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear ;" that is, were not moulded out of 
previously existing, or eternally existing materials ; for, 
** In the beginning, God created the heavens and the 
earth." And thus it is, that revelation supplies the defi- 
ciencies of reason, and proclaims, with authority, the One 
Eternal Creator. 

Third — Man, the last and noblest of the works of God, 
aUests the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Author of his 
being. This is evident, from a view of — 

First — The Intellect and its relations, Man is a complex 
being, consisting of a body curiously formed ; and of a 
mind, wonderfully adapted to that body, as the vehicle of 
its thoughts, purposes, and feelings. The organs of sense 
are so constructed in the body, in referepce to external 
nature, and external nature is so adapted to them, as that 
they are the appropriate media of transmitting ideas and 
sensations to the mind. Without external nature, of what 
use were the senses ? And without the soul, of what use 
were the senses? There is, thus, a delightful harmony, 
and a wise adaptation, between the world, the creation of 
God, and the senses, the production of the same God ; and 
between both, and mind, the workmanship of the same 
Almighty and Infinitely Wise Being. 

The oneness of purpose, arrangement, and adaptation, 
demonstrates one Author, Designer, and Gox^rjysrt^ yqSl- 
mteljr wise, benevolent, and migVity. _ 
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Memory^ again, preserving and reprodacing ideas, sap- 
plies the materials for the exercise oi judgment and reasonr 
ing; for fudgment compares the ideas furnished by memory, 
ascertains their agreement or diversity ; and reasoning de-- 
dnces condrmonB from propositions, the resvMs of judg^ 
ment Each of these powers, thus, is exactly adapted to 
the other — -judgment to reasoning , and memory to both. 

So for, surely, the dependence of the faculties of the 
human mind upon each other, and the harmony of theilr 
operations, demonstrate the infinite wisdom and power of 
the One Eternal Mind, their Author, no less than the order, 
harmony, and dependence of the various departments of the 
visible and material universe. Then, as memory^ preserv- 
ing the ideas furnished by sensation and reflection, supplies 
the materials for the exercise of judgment and reasoning, 
so atUnJtiom^ strengthened by habit, invigorates memory ; 
while the principle of curiosity — that is, the desire of know- 
ing what yet we know not, and the love of truth — that is, 
of something not merely new, but in conformity with the 
actual state of things, awaken attention to exercise. 

Next to these principles, which lead to the acquisition of 
knowledge, is the desire of communicating what we have 
acquired ; for we might have been so constituted as to have 
possessed merely the desire of accumulating, and then of 
locking up, the treasures amassed. But it accords infi- 
nitely better with the condition of human existence, that 
he who possesses information should feel satisfaction in com- 
municating it to others. And the Creator, who has im- 
planted the principle in man which prompts him to impart 
the knowledge which he has gained, and the feeling which 
gives him delight in communicating it, has given him the 
faculty of speech, and the powers which lead to the commu- 
nication of thought by the invention of letters. 

Lastly, the imagination, by its power of modifying and 
combining ideas and sensations, employs them in forming 
new creations, and thus adds greatly to human enjoyment; 
and taste fills the soul with delightful emotions, from the 
contemplation of the symmetry, the immensity, the magni- 
ficence of the universe. But these, the creative powers, are 
entirely dependent, for the materials for their exercise^ oa 
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thojic that are primary and suhordituiUy as thej again an 
on tlic world without us, and the world within us. Thus the 
Cn*ator, having surrounded us with (/bjects of sablimitjand 
beauty, and endowed us with the faculties of perceiyin^ 
reniem)>ering, and comparing their qualitieSy has given iu 
the powers of imaginntion, genius, and tastey by means of 
which we modify, combine, and form them into fresh crea- 
tions; ])uwers which, when dnly cultivated^ and properly 
re^'ulateil, raise the soul to the glorious and benignant 
Author of all. 

2. The Will with the Moral Feelings. 

The Will is no less intimately connected with the intel- 
lect than the powers of the intellect are with one another. 
The faculties of the understanding, in themselves and in 
their exercises — ^in their relation, connexion, and depend- 
ence upon each other — evince the power and wisdom of the 
Author of Mind. The Will moves and acts according to 
the suggestions of these powers ; and as it is supplied by 
them with the materials for its exercise, and is actuated 
by them, so it excites to activity the corporeal powers. In 
the harmony and adaptation of will to intellect, and in the 
suitableness of the bodily powers, to obey the impulses of 
tlie will, are manifest and striking indications of the wis- 
dom of the Author of our being. 

In like manner, the affections, sympathies, and passions 
of our moral nature, in their relation, dependence, and 
utility, equally prove that man is the production of the 
Creator, infinitely benevolent and wise. Without some of 
them, man could not have been a social being, or fitted for 
the social relations of life ; and without osiers he would 
not have been capable of existing even as a solitary being. 

Last of all. Conscience, or the moral sense — thai, in man, 
by which he is compelled to pass sentence upon himself, of 
approval or disapprobation — is inseparably connected with 
both the active and intellectual powers, and adapted to 
them. By means of the Will, man carries his resolves — 
the combined results of his mental faculties — into effect ; and 
conscience approves or condemns; and thus man becomes an 
accountable being — a moral agent — " a law unto himself." 

Thus, as the power and wisdom of God are manifested in 
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ff Ae ccnstUiUion of the human mind, and the adapiatian oi 
H its powers to external nature and to each other; and the 
I divine benevolence is evinced in endowing man with powers 
If rendering him capable of enjoyment, and furnishing him 
I with the means of their gratification; so the justice of God, 
1 as the moral governor of the universe, and his purpose too, 
{ to render unto every one according to his works, are ex- 
hibited by the existence and supreme jurisdiction of con- 
science — God's vicegerent in the human breast. 

But while the world without, and the world tcithin, de- 
clare the being and glory of God their Author, it is to the 
pf, Holy Scriptures we must turn for the full knowledge of 
his character — especially in reference to man as a creature, 
fekUen, guilty, and lost " He made known his name unto 
Moses, Jehovah, Jehovah Elohim, merciful and gracious, 
long-sutfering, and abundant in goodness and truth ; keep- 
ing mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and trans- 
gression, and sin; — and that will by no means clear the 
guilty." And this his name — his revealed character, he 
displayed in all its glories in the iucamation, obedience, 
and death of Jesus Christ, the great God and our Saviour; 
for in him, as suffering, the just in the room of the unjust, 
God can be "just and the justifier of the ungodly;" can 
pardon, without clearing the guilty ; can accept and bless 
the sinner who believes in him, and, at the same time, con- 
demn the sin ; and thus, Christ is made of God, unto those 
who believe on him " wisdom, and righteousness, and sanc- 
tification, and redemption ;" is the " power of God, and the 
wisdom of God." 

Exittence of God, mysterious as important. — Robert Hall says of 
the existence of God : ** Our belief in tbe being of a God, is the 
belief of a very profound mystery. The very idea of such a being 
would appear incredible, were it not necessary ; because the great- 
est absurdities would flow from supposing the contrary. Nothing 
can be accounted for, unless we admit the existence of a causeless 
cause — a presiding governor of the universe. We are compelled, 
therefore, to admit the less difficult of the two; or, rather to 
choose difficulty instead of impossibility ; mystery, instead of absur- 
dity ; and hence we repose on this grand truth. This is the great 
mystery of the universe ; which is at once the most certain and 
most incomprehensible of all things ; a truth &t ouca e^iN^Vss*^^^ \s^. 
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mfinodal^^kt, madmLahfm aldmkmea^ Xnapfieabfe itndi; il 
cxptazna oil btesiies : iLiiiijM^riwnw'iwonefyyip'^tinn; mmmnM 
for every phtaionuaioTL ; lifdvea evexj problem ; illmmnatffi eveij 
depth : and readers tiie whole mj^itery of existence as perfisctfy 
simple sa it is odierwiae pcr&cdy nTTTntfn%!M^ ; widlst itadf le* 
mttos alone in impenetrmble ofMcantr. After displaoBg evoy 
other (JiiBfnlty. it remains the gressett dxifieehj of all ; m aoGlnj, 
unanrnkxmtable. nnapproadiable grvuievr.'' 

AtheT3X^ — Its imeff^hle mhmgrdiiy mitd f'*njf. — ^To Mf ihere h ft 
God, ire have onN &-> <§ee the impres.? of his being md attzflmtes ; 
hot to be able to aar. widi ** the fot^L** there is no God, we mnBl 
have ** roamed over all nanxre. and seen that no mark of a difine 
footstep was there ; and we most ha^e gotten intimacj vith eveij 
eostent spirit in the anirerse, and learned firom eaeh that nerer did 
a revelation of the deitj ^isit him ; and we must hare seardied into 
the records — not of one si^lharr planet onlr. bat into the ardbives 
of an worlds, and thrice gathoed, that tfarou^oiit the wide raafant 
of immensitj, not one exhibition of a living and reigning God has 
ever been made. .... To pronomice theve is ' no God,' we must 
break forth beyond all those limits that have been prescribed to 
man's excursive spirit, by the soond philosophy of e^»erienee ; and 
by a presomption the most tremendoos, even tibe nsnrpation of all 
space and time, affirm *no God.' To make this oatwe shooldiieed 
to travel abroad over the snrroonding miiverse, till we had ex- 
haosted it, and to search backward through all the hidden reeesaes 
of eternity ; to traverse, in every direction, the plains of infinitadey 
and search the outskirts of that space which is itself interminable ; 
and then bring back to this little worid of oar's the report of an 
universal blank, wherein we had not met with one maniiiestation or 
one movement of a presiding God. For man ruU to know of a God^ 
he has only to sink beneath the level of our common nature ; but 
to deny him he most be a God himself. He most arrogate the 
Qbiqnity and omniscience of the godhead." — Chahmert. 

^ The wonder turns on the great process by which a man eoald 
grow to the immense intelligence that can know that there is ' no 
God.' What ages and what lights are requisite for this attainment? 
This intelligence involves the very attributes of Divinity while a 
God is denied. For, unless this man is omnipresent — ^unless he is, 
at this moment, in every place in the universe, he cannot know but 
there may be in some place manifestations of a Deity, by which 
even he would be overpowered. If he does not know, absolutely, 
every agent in the universe, the one that he. does not know may be 
God. If he is not himself the chief agent in the universe, and 
does not know what is so, that which is so may be God. If he is 
not in absolute possession of all the propositions that constitute 
universal truth, the one that he wants may be that there is a God. 
If he cannot, with certainty, assign the cause of all that he perceives 
to exist, that cause may be God. If he does not Imow every thing 
that has been done, in the immeasurable ages that are past, some 
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things may have been done by God. Thus, unless he knows all 
i&ings — that is, precludes another deity by being one himself, he 
eannot know that the Being whose existence he rejects does not 
^st." — Foster, 

Pantheism. — ^'^ The Pantheist is distinguishable from the Atheist. 
The Pantheist believes in a God. His God, moreover, though com- 
I90nly spoken of as a substance, is held to be a spiritual subsistence. 
This spiritual substance exists from itself. Ail other substances 
exist from it. But by substance the Pantheist does not mean body 
or matter in the vulgar sense. He means merely 'substans;* that 
is something which * stands,' or exists, under all the forms of 
mind and matter, as these are known to ns. The one ^substanx' — 
the one existence which has its place beneath all other existence as 
its source and sustaining power — ^is God. God is thus in all na- 
ture ; and all nature is in God. God is the one essence of being ; 
and all apparently separate being is only so much modification of 
this great unity of existence. Existence and thought are eminently 
his attributes. Mere attributes, it is argued these must be, inas- 
much as extension always supposes something extended; and 
thought always supposes a thinker. The extended everywhere is 
Ood ; the thinker everywhere is God. The great * substans' that 
lives under all extension, and all thought, is uncreated, but creates 
from a necessity of his own nature — creates, not according to the 
popular idea of creation, but according to the manner possible to 
him. Strictly speaking, the Pantheist has a God, but no universe ; 
innumerable existing things, but all nothing more than as being so 
many modes of the one existence embracing aU." — ^Vaughan, " The 
Age and Christianity.'* 

How different from the God of the Bible ! " Our God is in the 
heavens ; he hath done that which he hath pleased." The self-exist- 
ent, who existed, from eternity alone — ^who gave being to the mate- 
rial and intellectual universe — who is present in every part of space, 
and everywhere the Almighty and all-wise upholder, and mover, and 
governor of all — ^who makes every humble heart his temple, the 
Christian's Father. Consult Isaiah, chapters xl. xlv. Genesis, chap- 
ter i. Psalm 139. Acts, chapter xvii. verses 22-31. Matthew, chap- 
ter vi. verses 1-13. 

Dougkts's summary and improvement of the Argument — ^** Fitnesses 
imply design ; for fitness implies an end for which it is fitted ; and 
perception and choice of an end, equally imply mind and design. 
The proof, indeed, for a supreme mind is short and simple. There 
are but three hypotheses. Whatever happens must happen either 
by chance, or necessity, or by design. These three conditions ex- 
haust all possibilities. Chance is the first refage of ignorance ; and 
necessity, the second. Every event has a cause ; when the mind 
ascribes any event to chance, it merely pleads its ignorance of the 
cause. The plea of necessity is but a more learned ignorance. 
Necessity is not a cause, but an efiect ; not power, but the want of 
it ; not being able to resist superior force, necessity, far from bein^ 
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a cause itself, most exist by the appointment of an ulterior cause, 
and that cause must be mind. Eveiy effect must have a cause ; 
every true and ulterior cause must have a choice; and therefore in- 
telligence. Therefore, all effects, in the last instance, originate 
from mind ; and if there be any other causes but mind that deserve 
the name, they are merely instrumental causes, acting with borrowed 
power." TLet the reader peruse what follows, in Douglas on the 
Mind, p. 360 to end.) 

The proofs from design, where defective, are supplied from causa- 
tion ; where both fail, moral proof comes in, from conscience. But 
the hght of natural religion is not from bright, to brighter. It in- 
dicates the existence of God more clearly tiban his attributes ; the 
natural attributes more clearly than the moral ; simply because the 
mind of man has lost its intellectual and moral light by the daric- 
ening influence of sin ; and needs the illuminating and renewing 
power which revelation reveals and supphes. 

The Aboument from desion used bt Cicebo. — ^The comman 
argument, ^ The universe exhibits indisputable marks of design, 
and is, therefore, not self-existing, but the work of one designing 
mind;" is in substance that of Cicero, that he who thought the 
universe an uncaused, fortuitous, undesigned effect, might equally 
fancy that the twenty-four letters of the alphabet, scattered at ran- 
dom, might produce " the annals of Eimius." — De Nat. Dear. Lib. u. 

Could man, ofhhnselfj have discovered the Being of a God? 
It is one thing, when all that we know of God, from reve- 
lation — whether as the remains of primitive revelation, 
transmitted however corruptly by tradition, or that fuU 
revelatiori which we have in the Bible — is previously in 
the mind, to discern the proofs for the being and character 
of God, from the sources before unfolded ; and another, 
with the mind utterly unfurnished and a blank, to perceive 
them. The spiritual nature of man and the character of 
God were revealed to the first man, and more fully still to 
the second parent of our race, and his children ; and who 
can tell how much of the scattered and dim notices that 
are found in the works of heathen writers are to be traced 
to the relics of this revelation ? They are sufficient to 
leave man inexcusable (Bom. i. 20, 21) ; but the question 
is, would man, fallen as he is, of himself^ have ascertained 
so much of himself and of God ? 
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J ^ II. — THE HOLT SCRIPTURES. 

'~ V That besides the revelation of himself which God has 
K ^^en, in the uniyerse without man, and the universe urithin 
r wm ; displaying his being, wisdom, power, and goodness 
> *%! creation ; and his rightful dominion and holy justice in 
the administrations of Providence and the decisions of con- 
/Science, he has revealed his whole character and his whole 
vequirements — all that he is, and all that man is ; and all 
bis thoughts towards man, both in reference to this world 
and that which is to come ; — that he has given stick a re- 
velation has been all along assumed; nor is this the place 
for proof. Outlines of the evidences and doctrines, privi- 
leges and obligations of revealed religion — a handbook 
much required — would demand a separate work.* 

We have, all along proceeded upon the principle that 
Ood is a spirit and that man is an intellectual, moral, and 
eternal being ; and that God has given to man two books 
from which to learn all that he requires him to know ; 
that these books are perfect, each in its otvn plcice, and for 
its (mn purposes — both admirably harmonizing in their dis- 
coveries, and these discoveries being suited to man's con- 
dition, as they were made to him ; creation having the 
character of its Author written on it as in letters of light, 
and the Scripture being addressed to man as a fallen being, 
and revealing Jehovah the Saviour through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

That such a revelation was necessary, can no be denied ; 
and Leland has demonstrated — and the first volume of 
Home's Introduction gives a summary of its evidences. 
That the Holy Scriptures contain that revelation, is amply 
evinced by the miracles that accredited the divine commis- 
sion of the successive messengers ; and by the whole chain 
of prophecy — stretching from the first prediction regarding 
the Messiah, over the entire series of historical facts, re- 
corded as the fulfilment of successive prophecies, and re- 
corded as well by others as the inspired historians — and 

• This want has been supplied, as far as the " Evidenoes" are oonoemed, in Arch- 
bishop Whately's " Introductory Lessons on Christian Eridenoes." 12mo, price 
Sixpence, 
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r<>:i(*bin^ till the consammation of all things, as Paley, ud 
ClialiiierH, and Leslie, and Keith, have demonstrated 

That the disclosures of the Bible on all subjects onwlnA 
th(>y touch, are periectly at one with the discoveries of 
6<'icnrc, and the records of authentic history, Faber lui 
WisRuian, and Bucklaud, have incontrovcrtiblj pnvrei 
Wliilo that revelation, as it consists of '^ what eye hath not 
S('<.'n, nor car hoard, neither have entered into the heart of 
in.in, but what Ood hath prepared for them that love him," 
i> atte.-ti'd by every one who has been enlightened by the 
I inly Spirit, and brouirht to the enjoyment of the blessings 
tlioy are the means of bestowing, through Jesus ChrisJL 
And that the books themselves which contain the inspired 
records are genuine, authentic, and uncorrupted in the 
lapse of aired, is dcmon8trate<l by such evidence as that no 
other an(*iont writings can lay claim to a thousandth part 
of its co^^ency ; and has been unfolded to the conviction of 
all who are not wilfully blinded, by Taylor, in his Proceaa 
of Iliistorical Proof, and Transmission of Ancient Books to 
Motlern Times; as well as by two admirable American 
writers on the " Canon" of Scripture, Dr. Alexander, and 
Moses Stuart. 

The two Books of Nature and Revelation. — The book 
of Kovebition was not given to teach the sciences, yet the 
discoveries of science are never at variance with the teach- 
ings of the Bible. Just in proportion as the sound prin- 
ciples of science are developed, and scientific researches are 
prosecuted u])on truly philosophical principles, in that pro- 
portion has all science — geology, astronomy, ethnography, 
been found in exact accordance with the incidental notices 
of Scripture. And so is it with the moral and metaphy- 
sical sciences ; the reveries of a preceding age have vanished 
before the lights of a sound intellectual philosophy, in the 
hands of the intelligent philosophers of the present day, all 
of whom are believers in revelation; just as the visionary 
theories in physical science had disappeared before the 
experimental researches of Newton and his successors, 
who were, in like manner, as sound believers in revelation — 
the o?i€ book of God — as they were humble and intelligent 
students of the o^ier book, the creation of God. 
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* -' . It is important that a correct view should he formed of the distinct 
I . provinces of the two hooks — that of /}a^t/r« and that otrevelation — of the 
^ iieaigns for which they were respectively given, and the lessons to he 
Jeamed from them. It would open up some interesting and in- 
structive analogies. A heautiful specimen is given in the nine- 
-teenth Psalm, where creation — " the Heavens," and their luminaries, 
miih the alternations of day and night — ^'^ without speech or lan- 

guage, or voice heard" — ^puhlishes to mankind the glory of Ood; 
ut revelation — "the law of Jehovah, which is perfect — ^the testimonif 
which is sure — the statutes which are right — ^the commandment which 
is pure — the fear which is clean — the judgments which are wholly 
true and righteous" — this converts, illuminates, and gladdens the 
soul, and makes it " wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus." Thus, God made the worlds, and did not then leave 
them, hut watches over all and actuates all hy his unslumhering 
providence ; and God, having given his word, continually watches 
over it, and hy his good spirit causes it to " accomplish that which 
he pleases, and to prosper in the thing for which he has sent it." 
Then, again, the principle of inductive observation, employed in re- 
ference to creation, is the only means of obtaining a knowledge of 
its contents, and the character of its Author; and it is by the same 
principle — used by the help of criticism and biblical investigation — 
that we obtain a true knowledge of the contents of Scripture ; and 
yet, as in the former, it is " by faith we understand that the worlds 
-were framed by the Word of God, so that things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear" — that as the world had a 
Maker, he made all filings by his word, and created them — not 
formed them out of pre-existing materials ; so in the latter, to all 
the apparatus that human learning and ingenuity can furnish, prayer 
must be employed, and the teaching of the Holy Spirit must be 
enjoyed, in order to a right acquaintance with the " Mind of the 
Spirit" 

The Creator, whether reasoned "a priori" or "a pos- 
teriori," A NECESSARY TrUTH, AND ASSERTED BY REVELATION. 

— Something now exists ; therefore something always ex- 
isted. Granted, might the opponent say ; but this some- 
thing, why not the series of causes and effects which is now 
going on, and which appears to contain, in itself, no indi- 
cations of beginning or end? The answer is, there miist be 
a First Cause. There is an intellectual necessity for it. By 
the constitution of our minds we admit it. It cannot be 
demonstrated, because it is involved in our mental being. 
The mind cannot be satisfied with a series of successive, 
dependent, causes and effects, without something first and 
independent. We pass from effect to cause, and froia ik<a.t» 
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to higher cause, in search of something on which the mind 
can rest ; for it is so constituted as that it miut hare a fini 
cause. 

One proof that this is an original principle in onr nature, 
— to seek for a cause for every effect^ — is, that even 
the theoretical atheists feel irresistibly impelled to seek 
for a cause to every effect ; and so for a first cause for all 
effects — the Deity, as the cause of the totality of effects, 
and the secondary causes in which they originate. 

Is this idea of a first cause a priori f Is it aposteriarit 
Or are these but different expressions for a coarse of thought 
that is complicated — ^partly the one and partly the other t 
Is the idea gathered from the phenomenal Or, instead of 
being extracted from them, is it not assumed tbsbt they may 
become intelligible? Is not the idea a necessary one — not 
dependent upon observation for its evidence, bat only for 
its development ? 

In proof of this, it is unquestionable that all the men 
most illustrious for their scientific researches, when they 
have resolved all into their elements, have arrived at the 
conclusion, that beyond all there must be a Being of neoes- 
Bary and unchanging existence — the uncaused cause of alL 
Ask Cuvier, and he will answer. An undevout anatomist is 
mad. Try, said Ghilen, if you can imagine a shoe made 
with half the skill which appears in the skin of the foot 
Surely, says Sir John Herschell, were each of us to give 
utterance to all he feels, we should hear the chemist, the 
astronomer, the physiologist, the electrician, the botanist, 
the geologist, with one accord, each in the language of his 
own science, declaring not only the wonderful works of 
God disclosed by it, but the delight which their disclosore 
affords him, and the privilege which he feels it to have 
been to have aided in it. 

Of the act of creation itself, however, science tells no- 
thing ; because, independent of revelation, it knows nothing. 
But " by faith" — the belief of the commencement of Ge- 
nesis, and the illustrative comments on it scattered through- 
out the Bible — ''we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God ; so that things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear." Neither the 
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'^matter nor the arrangement existed^ till Qod produced the 
one, and imparted the other, 

JIL — THE IMMATERIAlilTY AND IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL; 
THE RESUBBECTJON OF THE BODY, AND SO THE EVEBLASTINO 
LIFE OF MAN IN HIS WHOLE BEING. 

1. The Soul is immaterial and immortal. 

The intellectaal and moral nature of man not only de- 
monstrates tliat he is the workmanship of a Creator, infi- 
nitely powerful, benevolent, and wise ; but proves him to 
be, in regard to the soul, a spirUtml being, and formed for 
immortalitt/. 

1. We can form as clear an idea of spirit as of hody-*^ 
that is, of the essential qiudities of the one as well as of the 
other; the essence itself of each being alike unknown. The 
certainty that we have of the existence of mind, through 
co7iscioitsJiess, is not less than that which we possess of the 
existence of matter by means of the senses, 

2. The soul of man is immaterial; for thought, percep- 
tion, intelligence, and reasoning, cannot be properties of 
matter; neither could these qualities be superadded to 
matter without an immaterial substance, in which, as its 
qualities, they should exist. Matter, being divisible, it pro- 
duces, however modified, nothing but forms ; not thought, 
or sentiment, or feeling. Mind, being one and indivisible, 
is present alike in every part of the body; is equally inc/e- 
pendent of all, and so is capable of distinct and separate 
existence when the body dies. 

Amstotle distinguished our Knowledge of Mind from Mat- 
ter. Kai avTogdt vovq votitoq evHv; (iXTirtp ra vorira. €7ri fiev yap 
Ttav aviv vXtje, to avro sotiv to voovv, itrat to voovfievov. " And 
the mind itself is an object of knowledge, as well as other things 
which are intelligible. For, in immaterial beings, that which un- 
derstands, is ihe same with that which is understood." — De Anima, 

• • • M 

Ul. 0. 

Science and the Bible agree on the distinct Spirituality of 
Man. — Sensationalism, or Materialism represents man as a com- 
pound being, whose character is formed of his organization at his 
birth, and the effect of external circumstances upon it from his birth 
to his death. This organization, and these external circumstances, 
act and react upon one another w ect^ssari/y, independent of the will. 
This system, in regard to practical Ethics, is Socialism, 
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I>u' PiiTsJftijpT. obrervzujr the fsmtoxme of iiiit. or ifae 
ai>»fniU"ijr <t^ lu^ I>mi:.. aiiL PsA'chokigr. cdHLHMijilaiing ^g o^Bir 
tiotJ^ 'J*, •-•iiu »',•!• JUS lit?-?- iL rtd^iPtsuoe tc thon^nF Bud cmnanu — «• 
jiiuvr lil*^ — uuv* finjsinr-il k ezpuide bof&A. The leaeanifis rfDt 
Prii/.*kiBrt *'S3«fi^uiIi7'. ui"H. tijt vhbI umicipiE. ciuaLij sbcwduitiiiiiiA 
exjsi- a> fc disuii'-*: t;n;i:;. ; liia: it ramiexiaiii vitb thp hhtvoie fvs- 
VfiL it- •:>iiiliii<^d u fa j«-v Emniif npenoiaoF: and lbs bfyimd'&ae 
W4: uius: siuf? V iii^fuiiil bcieuofc. if ai alL sdleh' m the ud of cmr m- 

Wt fiA'.TitM: *JffrCtJ- w'tilch Wt CitSHTPE:. U- BflllK pOWCT 'WmcSl pTD- 

^acec iuviL : Hiid il tiit^ chm- of mind, ire observe se> e£kei&. ifaouG^nB, 
feeiixi:.'^. eiiiouuufc: aud ul ilie Bamc jrinniplf ire acpopmac al^iiik- 
iDlf jiuwer. fa f*3eiiDi: yiwer. aii emoiivp jiowor of "wiiicii "we are cod- 
sciuufr : ttiid v'iii'jL. wiiaufver ii iubt lie. we tenn mind or BOiil m its 
variou- luaxiilesUiU'ju^. "W"*: cjaciiide. tfaerefape, that if all easiHS 
of v'tiaufVHr nainrE:. are spt-irual — matter )ieiiic oigkBUae of actmg as 
• eHUb%; '^v as acted on liy somethinr spimnal — mind beans; a 
oonivcioub and inielJisen; canst^ can lav. of all oidiers, ihe £r^ 
claiui to LfaVie tliT n'.iu >xi :if Fpirinudiiy actacbed !<> it- 

Ii' it be bald, that thib view .jf iLf ck* wonld assert ihe existence 
of &fj;ue bpiritu&l ^Bb»^ncc wLerever jtbonoanena take plaoe, and 
irber*fver pywer ib dieiplaved in ftattirf as> weiD as in maiu ire admit 
tiM; initiitsnte. All natural pben<:anena wear npcm Lbem the impres- 
aion of a Divine Spiriu Mr cnrn finite effort I aEttibnte to ihe 
ageuf- V <jf my own finite spirit. The infinite power that acx^ annmd 
ine X aorJbute Vj tlie pre^nc* of iLe infinite SpidL. Gc»d is revealed 
in evetv natural pb^-nom'irnon, as ^nrelv as self in eveiyact of the wilL 
Tbe iJdea 'A spontaneity, personalitr. and wilL as the oentre of move- 
merjt and tbe boun;*- of pijwer, is that which will for ever baffle both 
tki*i Materialifet and tUe AiheisL It contains in it the genn of that 
htfllaf which huiuanity ever has felt, and ever will maintain, in a wotd 
and in a 6W. — (Horell, L 516-542, — tJ^ Histarg of Sem$atitmalitm 
in JKfif(iund.) 

It is thus tljat triu science coincides with the Bible — as it regards 
iiiUiU'i'^ant and accounuble man, and his intelligent, and all-working 
Muk<;r — no Itma tJian tlie structure of the earth and the immensi^ 
of the iiwi veiue. Tt is He that " makes hh snn to rise" — that « sends 
hii rain." It i« lie tliat " sends forth his spirit and creates" CTeiy 
livifi{( thinf< ; it is* He that « renews tlie face of the earth" in spring. 
Thft " ij^i}4}ii" of blewsinj^ and the " evil" of calamity, are the "doing* 
of Jehovah in bin r^rdinary providence as much as' when he "spake" 
and itritaXum aroae, or when be " broke up the fountains of the great 
deep," and " opene^l tlie windows of heaven," at the flood, and made 
tbe waters enwrap the glol»e. 

'J'b«r« Jiave been mode various efforts, and in various forms, to 
deniouHtraU* the immateriality and immortality of the soul, without 
appf^aliiig to the authoritative announcements of revelation. The 
most r««ent dincuHHions on this subject may be found in Lord 
Uroui^liam's DiHcours© on Natural Theology, and the "Remarks" on 
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h by Mr. Wallace ; and the " Metaphysical Rambles" of Warner 
Christian Search, a name assumed by the late Baron Sir William 
Cusack Smith. Stewart, in his "Essays on the Active Powers," 
condenses the amount of what reason can achieve into six proofs : 
man's desire of immortality, the result of hope ; man's fear of im- 
mortality, the result of remorse ; the soul's being formed for immor- 
tality; tlie growth of moral habits; the imperfection of the admi- 
nistration of justice in this world ; universality of the belief of 
immortality. But as Douglas says, though they prove immortality, 
they do not reveal it; they may show that man is to live after death, 
but not how or where. It is the same as to God ; the arguments of 
reason may prove him to be infinitely wise and powerful ; but what 
are his thoughts towards us, and in what relation we shall stand ta 
him after death, they do not inform us. When we have deciphered 
the hieroglyphics of the universe, and have learned that there is a 
God, and that we are immortal, we have still to have recourse to the 
clear and explicit writing of inspiration for information upon the 
true character of God, and upon our own, and all that it is of infi- 
nite importance for us to know in reference to eternity. 

ImmateridlUy — Our notions of Mind and Matter relative; 
hut the EVIDENCE foT the eodstence of Mind the stronger. — 
Stewart (Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind) says, "If 
1 am asked what I mean by maiter, I can only explain 
myself by saying, it is that which is extended, coloured^ 
movable, hard or soft, rough or smooth, hot or cold — that 
is, I can define it no other way than by defining its sen« 
sible qualities. It is not matter which I perceive by my 
senses, but only extension, figure, colour, and certain other 
qualities which the constitution of my nature leads me to 
refer to something which is extended, figured, coloured. 
The case is precisely similar with respect to mind. We 
are not immediately conscious of its existence; but we are 
conscious of sensation, thought, and volition ; operations, 
which imply the existence of something which feels, thinkB, 
and wills. Every man, too, has an irresistible conviction 
that all these sensations, thoughts, and volitions, belong to 
one and the same being; to that being which he calls hifn^ 
self; a being which he is led, by the constitution of hia 
nature, to consider as something distinct from his body, and 
as not liable to be impaired by the loss or mutilation of 
any of his organs." 

*' It appears, from these considerations, that we have the 
game evidence for the existence of mind^ that v^ Vsa^^ Ivst. 
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the existence of the body ; nay, if there be any difference 
bet\veen the two cases, that we have stronger evidence for 
it, inasmach as the one is suggested to us by the subjects 
of our own consciousness, and the other merely by the 
objects of our perceptions ; and in this light, undoubtedly, 
the fact would appear to every person, "were it not that 
from our earliest years the attention is engrossed with the 
qualities and laws of matter, an acquaintance with which 
is absolutely necessary for the preservation of our animal 
existence. Hence it is that these phenomena occupy our 
thoughts more than those of mind ; that we are perpetually 
tempted to explain the lattei* by the analogy of the former ; 
and even to refer them to the same general laws ; and tLat 
we acquire habits of inattention to. the subjects of our con- 
sciousness, too strong to be afterwards surmounted without 
the most persevering industry." 

" If the foregoing considerations be well founded, they 
establish the distinction between mind and mxiUer without 
any long process of metaphysical reasoning ; for if our no- 
tions of both are merely relative — if we know the one only 
by such sensible qualities as extension, figure, solidity ; and 
the other by si(-ch operations as sensation, thought, and 
volition — we are certainly entitled to say that matter and 
mind, considered as objects of human study, are essentially 
differervty the science of iYiQ former resting ultimately on the 
phenomena exhibited to our senses — that of the latter on the 
phenomena of which we are conscious. Instead, therefore, 
of objecting to the scheme of materialism that its conclu- 
sions are false^ it would be more accurate to say that its 
aim is unphilosophical. It proceeds on a misappr^ension 
cf ike 'proper object of science ; the difficulty which it pro- 
fesses to remove being manifestly placed beyond the reach 
ef our faculties. Surely, when we attempt to explain the 
wxbwre of that principle which fetlsy and thinks, and wills, 
by saying that it is a material substance, or that it is the 
residt of material organization, we impose upon ourselves 
by words, forgetting that matter, as well as mind, is knowu 
to us only by its qttalities smd attribtUes, and that we are 
totally ignorant of the essence of either" 
iMMATERiAhm — Immobtalitt. — "OuT feelings avB 8tate» 
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of somethiDg which is one and simple, and not a plurality 
of substances, near or remote ; the principle of thought^ 
therefore, whatever it may be, is not diyisible into parts ; 
and hence, though it may be annihilated, as every thing 
which exists may be annihilated by the will of Him who 
can destroy as well as create, it does not admit of that 
decay of which the body admits — a decay that is relative 
to the frame only, not to the elements which compose it^ 
Kow, there is no instance of annihilation ; and, therefore, 
from the immateriality of mind there is, at least, a negative 
argument for its immortality; it cannot decay as the body; 
it will not be annihilated. The mere change of place in 
the particles of matter causes the death of the body; but 
this cannot imply the dissolution of the principle of thovght, 
which is essentially distinct from organized frames, and by 
its nature incapable of that species of change which the 
bodp exhibits ; for what is not composed of parts cannot be 
separated ; and there is no reason to infer, that the disso- 
lution of tlie one implies the annihilation of the other. At 
least the ontLs probandi rests on those who say it does." 

But it is to the Lord Jesus Christ — "the Living One," yet 
who was dead, and who is, notwithstanding, alive for ever- 
more — that we owe the inspired announcement of it ; and 
so the infeilible demonstration : since no demonstration can 
be more perfect than this, God hath said it ; therefore it is 
true. It is on this account that it is said of him, ''He hatk 
brought life and immortality to light," while he himself is 
declared to be the only foundation of the hope of blessed- 
ness in the immortality he reveals. — (Consult Dasw on tke 
Immateriality and ImmortaUtp of the Soul,) 

FSTCHOLOOT AND ImMOBTAUTY OF THE INFERIOR AnIMALS. — ^It 

would be difficult, with our present means of knowledge — ^if not 
impossible — ^to draw the line of demarcation between man and the 
inferior f^nirttftla with exact precision ; to say the specific point at 
which all that characterizes the brute ends, and all that exclusively 
characterizes the man begins ; and from this, objections have been 
made against the distinct existence, in an eternal state, of the hu- 
man sonL Brutes have sensation: they remember; they reason; 
they express what is passing within them ; but, as Whately observes, 
they are incapable of employing common terms (that is, general 
.terms; formed by ab8tniction« as instruments of thought, by whidi 
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alone m timm of ressooing is earned on. 'Eren deaf motes eannol 
tmrj on a trmm of reasoning till they get a system (^artotraiy signs ^ 
lior, as we think in words, language of some kind is indiq^^ensahle 
to onr carr3ring on a chain of reasiming. Brutes have many <^ the 
•etive powers : they hare natoral affection ; they hate ; they fed 
Gratitade and revenge. Bat they do not reflect | they are n* iinflu^ 
enced by motives ; they have no moral sense ; they are incapable 
of moral law; and so of mOTal responsibility. What siq^pose* 
then, they are to exist in a future state ? This no more militates 
against the existence of himian beings in that state— as the BiUe 
says they will exist, according to their character and condnet here— 
than the existence of brutes here, militates against our present 
existence. 

2. 2%e Eaurrection of the Body; and to the JSverlatUng 
Life of Man. 

Whatever iDtimatioDs may be giyen by reason and con- 
science, of the immortality of the soul, — on the restoration 
of the body to life after its death and dissolution in the 
graye, they are wholly silent. Certain analogies in nature 
may be traced to illtutrate this doctrine when revelation 
has announced it; such as the transition of the insect from 
the chrysalis to the butterfly ; the reyivification of nature 
after winter, in spring 3 or the growth of the plant frt>m 
the seed that has been corrupted in the earth. But so little 
idea had the most enlightened of the ancient Heathens of 
the resurrection — whatever may have been their specula- 
tions about the immortality of the soul — ^that it would 
ieem, when the Apostle Paul announced it at Athens, in 
connexion with jesus, who is the ''resurrection and the 
life," the people mistook the former as well as the latter for 
a new divinity, saying, " He seemeth to be a setter forth 
of strange gods," (fevur ^aifioyiuy) because he preached 
unto them " Jesus ** and '* the Resurrection," (ror li|0t>vr 
and Ttiv Aratrraaiy. These they fancied to be a new god 
and goddess, that Paul wished, they supposed, to have en- 
rolled among their many diyinities. 

But in the Bible, '' life and immortality are brought to 
light." To Moses, Jehovah called himself "the God" of the 
patriarchs long before dead; therefore death was not to 
them annihilation. Their souls were still living — were con- 
scious, active, blessed ; and their bodies were to live ; for he 
Was the God of their whole being, " God is not the God of 
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the dead, but of the living." So, to Job — earlier than 
Moses, probably than Abraham — was the doctrine, not. 
only of his immortality, but of his resurrection, fraught 
with unutterable consolation : "I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter day upon the 
earth ; and — in my flesh shall I see God." But, in the 
New Testament, it is expressly revealed, exemplified, de- 
scribed ; it is the will of the Father, our Lord declares, 
that of the persons given him he should lose none, but raise 
EVERY ONE OF THEM (avrov) up at the last day ; and in 
regard to each of them he should lose nothing, but raise 
(avro) IT up at the last day. (John vi. 39, 40.) And he 
rose from the dead, and became the first fruits of them that 
slept ; and all believing on him, and who are, thus, heirs 
of the celestial inheritance, and transformed after his 
image, so as to be " meet " for the enjoyment of it — ^for its 
companionship, occupations, and blessedness — shall be raised 
up like to him in glory — spiritual, incorruptible, powerful, 
and immortal in body as in soul. — 1 Cor. xv. 35-58 ; Phil, 
iii. 20, 21 ; 1 John iii. 1-3. These passages respect be- 
lievers; but the Resurrection shall be universal. — John v# 
28, 29; Acts xxiv. 15; Rev, xx. 13. — (Consult Drew on 
the Resurrection of the Body.) 

IV. — THE SUPREMACY OF THE MORAL FACULTY j AND OF 

ITS RULE, REVELATION. 

We have before established the existence and supremacy 
of conscience. And we have, all along, proceeded upon the 
principle that the Bible is the revelation of the mind and 
will of God, We have thought it no more necessary to 
prove the existence of the one book of God, Revelation, 
than that of the other, Creation. They both testify to their 
great and glorious Author, in the respective methods in 
which he intended they should ; and both appeal to man, 
as an intellectual and moral being. The one appeals to his 
reason principally, though not wholly, and the other to 
both his reason and conscience. The discoveries of the 
one are usually designated Natural Theology; those of the 
other — as regarding what revelation teaches-- — Doctrinal or 
Dogmatic Theology ; regarding what it incuIcaJ^^t. <r(uvc](^'c«.^ 
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Practical Theology. Ontliucs of Theology, howerer, dionld 
femi a separate work. 

The precise office of the moral sense is to dedaie, not 
what is, bat what ought to be ; not what the mind tkiniif 
bat what it ought to think. The knowledge of what the 
mind thinks is eoruciausnesi ; the lenity that shows what 
die mind ought to think is conmiaice. Now, of the supreme 
aathority of this principle in onr moral natare^no less than of 
its existence, the feeling with which we contemplate wtoral 
actions in others, and in oarselyes, is a proof. We enter- 
tain a feeling of admiration for disinterested beneyolenoe>— 
firm adherence to trath and duty, — contempt of suffering in 
the cause of right, — ^when witnec»ed, which is quite different 
from any calculation of advantages. And we cherish a 
feeling of indignant scorn for deceptiye fraud, unprincipled 
treachery, and outrage inflicted upon helplessness^ utterly 
apart from any estimate of any inconvenience or loss as tl»d 
result. We have a feeling of self-complacency or of re- 
morse, which is as different from mere satisfsiction or re- 
gret as the action which awakened the one — ^being entirely 
spontaneous — was different from that which produced the 
other — being that over which we had no control. (On this 
subject, consult Butler's Analogy, and Sermons ; Mackin- 
tosh," History of Ethical Philosophy;" Chalmers' "Sketches 
of Moral Philosophy," and "Natural Theology," in his 
works, vol. ii. and iii. ; Whewell, " Introduction to Mack- 
intosh.'O 

Conscience the highest faculty. — To approve a rule as right, 96^ the 
last of these writers, is different from liking it as proftable ; to admire 
an act of virtuous self-devotion as we are capable of admiring it, is a 
fueling so different from saij apprehension ofanyusefvJmeas the act may 

Srodace, that the comparison of the two is altogether incon^proons* 
'he moral faculty converts our perception of Uie moral qualities of 
actions into an affection of the strongest kind ; nor can we be satisfied 
with any account of our moral sentiments which excludes this 
feature in the process : thus as affections are, in their order, su- 
perior to desires which characterize and refer to ourselves only, we 
maintain the moral faculty, the conscience — the affection towards 
duty — to be an affection of an order superior to both. Without 
the acknowledgment of this subordination, the language and feel- 
ings of men, when they compare the claims of personal pleasure, of 
sooisl AffectioBy «ad of duty, are altogether unintelligible and absurd. 
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How and why Conscience obliges. — Douglas Ton the Mind) 
says, Conscience owes its binding force to its legidadve 
character ; it obliges because it is a laWy and law requires 
both conditions, moral fitness, and also rewards and punish- 
ments to complete its sanction. All laws owe their autho- 
rity to the supreme law and the one Lawgiver, and derive 
that obligation from the sanctity of the La.wgiver*s charac- 
ter, as well as from the awfulness of his justice ; thus the 
eternal law and the supreme will enter into the constitution 
of morality, and the passage is short and unavoidable from 
ethics to religion. 

The Source of Practical Morality. — ^It was Warburton, according : 
to this author, who first pointed out the true source of the disputes 
about moral obligation, and also the true way of reconciling tiiem. 
There is, first, the Sense, or Moral Instinct ; secondly, Reason decides 
that its dictates are founded on essential differences in actions and 
feelings ; and, third, the Will of Crod. " On these — ^the mora] sense, 
the essential difierence in human actions, and the wiU of God — ^is 
built the whole edifice of practical morality, each of which principles 
hath its distinct motives to enforce it; compliance with the moral 
sense being attended with grateful sensations ; compliance with es^ 
sential differences of things being the promotion of the order and 
harmony of the universe ; and compliance with the will of God ob- 
taining reward, and avoiding punishment." These he says, are all 
united ; but different persons, running away with the cord he thought 
the strongest, hath afi&xed that to the throne of Heaven, as the 
golden chain that is to unite and draw all to it 

As Warburton thus pointed out the coincidence of what were sup- 
posed tx) be different sources of moral obligation, Butler demon- 
strated the supremacy of conscience, or the moral sense, in whiclv 
all unite. 

Revelaiion supplies the deficient Obligations, — But, says 
Douglas, conscience has lost her supremacy ; it no longer 
retains the authority of a ruler, though still it records the 
sentence of a judge. The religion of nature makes no 
provision for the state of mental chaos — the moral world 
without form, and void, and darkness on the face of the 
deep. It is necessary that the spirit of God should move 
over the ruins of a former existence, and restore all to light 
and harmony. Nature cannot cancel guilt ; remorse, h,T 
from absolving the guilty, cannot even terminate itself, hni 
only grows more vivid by reflectioa. B<OT^\a*\^^ VtaW-^x 
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red. thai i» ji 
RST in ciffK^akm tt> sm«Me Iftv. 
down in ;bi§ iLcnd ftxkiitt : ** We oQght to obej God, ivther than 
VkULT AH qgosoT at Tmance ^rhh tins, h trn c tq l efincd in stale- 
in«nt. and nxbtie in disrinrtinfi. is, to use tke mmfwiwi of Mack- 
intoslk regarding the srstem of Hobbea, like a pateee of iee, trans- 
parent, exactly propoitioDed, nu^estic, a dmire d bj the tmwaiy as a 
debg^itfol dvelimg, btEtgradnaUrnnderininedbj the oeBtral warmth 
€4 pbilosopluc trmh, md finally thaved into muddy water lij the 
eeleimal rajs of the wcid of God. 

MoSAL DisTDEcnoKS Etexxai- — ^That motal distinctioos are not 
created by the win of God is no modem discoreiy. The Fathers— 
84 is shown by Cndworth, in his Treatise of Immutable Moralily^^ 
tanght it; the best of the scholastics maintain it; and of the Be* 
formers Melancthon wrote thus: '^The dictates of reason and of 
feeling — the law in the heart — are diTine,no less than those written 
on the tables of stone." 

The Mobal Skhse, aitd its Ahokaubs. — ^The moral sense and 
its operatians are no more inconsistent with anomalies in moral 
operatioiis, than blindness is with the power of seeing in the origi* 
nal facility of sight« 

'>. — THE CBITEBION OF MOBALS — RESPONSIBILITT. 

It is obyions that eyeiy feeling aod action of a moral 
a;^ent may be viewed, not merely 2ls phenomena — something 
to be ascertained and accounted for — ^but as right or 
wrong ; tliat as man is the creature of God, and so, by the 
law of his being, is bound to yield back to him the amount of 
all the Creator has conferred upon him — as well as formed 
for society, and so is capable of giving and receiving benefit 
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or enjoyment, and both as the result of will ; according as 
these are yielded or withheld^ there must be moral approval 
or disapprobation. 

Hence arises the question, what is that quality in feel- 
ings and actions which secures approval or disapprobation — 
that constitutes them virtuous — that lays an obligation to 
perform them — that makes it duty to do or to forbear 1 
To this question very different answers have been given ; 
some making it consist in the benefit to society, as Hobbes j 
or in benefit to self^as Mandeville ; or in its correspondences 
with certain fitnesses, as Clarke and Oudworth ; or in 
utility, as Hume and Paley. The truth seems to be, that 
as there is an immutable and eternal distinction between 
right and wrong, God has endowed us with the moral fa- 
culty, in connexion with reason, whereby we perceive and 
follow the one, and avoid the other ; and that when this is 
done, in the exercise of moral freedom, from a regard to the 
right and the wrong — which are perfectly developed in the 
revelation of God — we are said to do actions morally good, 
and accordingly we approve of such in others. 

It is obvious that the same act will be differently re- 
garded, according to the person doing it, and the principle 
prompting it ; as when the same generous act is done by a 
miser and a benevolent man ; or the same heroic act by a 
coward and a courageous man ; or when the object of the 
same act is different, as the slaying of a robber or of a 
friend. Dr. Brown says, we cannot separate the action from 
the agent ; for the agent, and the changes he intended to 
produce, are all that constitute the action ; if all these are 
right, we approve ; if any of these are wrong, we so far 
disapprove; but why? It is the constitution of our nature; 
God has made us so. Dr. Bro^rn beautifully elaborates 
this principle (Philosophy of the Mind, Lecture Ixxiv.), 
which corresponds with the statement of the Apostle: "The 
Lord had respect unto Abel (first), and (then) to his offering; 
but unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect." 
Gen. iv. 4, 5. 

When the will of God is revealed, the right-thinking and 
feeling man will regard it in all he does, and all morally 
good actions will be agreeable to it ; but we are created m£& 
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this ftt^i tbe viD of God, whm leraM, appeak. Be- 
ddet tL« iriank kv. tliere ii tke kw im the iiail W« 
d& Eoi sabmh u> tlie viU of God as ime do to hisjiower — 
tikst if. not £roiB m fcdbiz tkat it is impmtAJv to i«m^ bat 
tint it is <nr<£r to vi^h to dieoliCT ; aad tUs f p*» K»g is eon- 
meiKe. or cIk monl seBscL ¥aAialoih mjt of CydwortklB 
rasonii.?. '^Wbaterer jodgoMBt mar be fmjMjd of it^ it 
reiateB merelj to tbe philoec^j of tbe "■***— turiiBg^inf 
does liot attenpt aaj explanation of wbat constitntes tiie 
Terr tstemee r/w^jraiih^ — its relation to tbe triU. That we 
jterreiwt a dUtindiam. between rigbt and «roag^ as much as 
between a triai^Ie and a sqnare, is indeed tmc^ and maj 
poseiblv lead to an erfiamatwrn cf ike reoMom whj men 
sbodd adbere to tbe one and aroid tbe other ; bnt it iM wot 
that rtatfjR. A ccmtwuind or a frwepi is not a prcponUiM, 
It cannot be said that either is tme or klse. Cndworth 
oonfoonded tbe mere apprtkauion bj the nndentanding 
that right is different from wrong, with thepraciiad auAo- 
rity of tbese important conceptions exercised over volnn- 
tarv actions, in a totally distinct proTince of the human 
•oui.'' 

The crigin iff McraUhf. — ''The distinction between monl 
good and eiii — ^the obligation to shun the eril and do the 
good — are laws which, like the laws of logic, man diaeoTon 
in bis own nature, and which have their origin in himself, 
as tbej have their application in his actnid life.** — GuixoiL 

Criterion of JfarxUsj and Theory of MordU, — ^Ethical 
writers thus distingnish these phrases : discussions regard- 
ing the former relate to what oonstitntes the dittinctum 
between right and wrong; and the loiter endeayours to 
ascertain tbe nature of the feelings with which we contem- 
plate tbem. 

MoBAL Respohsibilitt. — ^Responsibility results from the 
possession of the moral Heu^ulty, in connexion with moral 
freedom — ^tbat is, the power of acting yoluntarilj, without 
constraint or force. This moral freedom is indispensable to 
responsibility, just as other qualities are indispensable to 
the acceptableness of an action to God — ^such as the charac- 
ter of the agent, and its being according to law. 
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Jonathan Edwards says, ^ What makes sin hateful is, that it de- 
serves punishment, which is bat the expression of hatred; and what 
makes virtue lovely is the same which makes it fit for reward, which 
is but the expression of esteem and love. But it is the inherent 
loveliness of virtue, and the inherent deformity of vice, that makes 
them deserving of esteem or disi^)probation." But, in this, this 
otherwise profound and accurate writer confounds the etsentud 
virtuousuess or viciousness of an action, which is the reason with the 
lawgiver for enjoining it or prohibiting it, with the reason why the 
subject of the law is made responsible for doing or not doing it. 
It is not the nature of the action that constitutes the responsibility, 
apart from the manner of performing it, as free or otherwise. 
The intrintic nature of the action is the reason for enjoining or 
prohibiting it. When enjoined, it is the possession of the moral 
sense, in connexion with moral freedom, that constitutes respon* 
sibility. 

Is this moral responsibility connected with our intelkrtual nature, 
or with our moral nature ? Or, as these, in their exercises and 
operations, are inseparably connected, and inextricably interwoven 
with, and essentially dependent \ipoji one another — is it attached 
to both ? Is there a central principle in the mind, according to Dr. 
Cairns, with which all intellectual and moral operations are con- 
nected, and from which they flow ? Or, is it the mind itself that is 
the monad, the unit, and only varioudy exercised, according to the 
nature of the various objects presented to it ? And so, when objects 
that involve relationship to God and our fellow-men are presented, 
the mind itself brings us under obligation and accountability, from 
the character of the objects ? Important inquiries ! 

Conscience, and the Moral Attributes of God. — The use of 
conscience, combiDed with rea,son, is to enable man to know 
the moral attributes of God ; as from mind and its phe- 
nomena, in connexion with the senses and external nature, 
we are enabled to know his natural perfections. It is thus 
the Bible teaches us to reason from our own intelligence, 
and wisdom, and power, to the wisdom, intelligence, and 
power of God : '' He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear % He that formed the eye, shall he not see ? He 
that teacheth man knowledge, shall he not know T That 
which is in the effect must be in the cause; and when the 
effect is indefinitely multiplied, the amount must be in the 
caose; therefore infinite wisdom, knowledge, and power 
must exist in God. Just so, from the providence of God 
we are taught to infer his goodness j and from the moral 
feelings, the moral attributes of GK>d — his justice, goodness, 
and holiness : " He left not himself without a witaef» *^ 
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iving rain and fruitful seasons ; filling men's hearts vitib 
ood and gladness.'' He "loveth the rignteouSy but isangi; 
with the wicked every day." 



I 



Comcience and Revelation. — Conscience, says Douglas, 18 tbBiffve* 
latioii of nature, brief, oracular, and imperfect. Sach as its edidi 
are, they are the preiutimations of a more fall disclosure of the Drnne 
Will ; they are propounded to us in the form of law, andas tranfleripti, 
however partial, of the great eternal lawof God, wMch bears swajorer 
all his intelligent creation. They make a marked distinction between 
that which is and that which ought to be ; they are prophetic, as look- 
ing forward to the period when the latter shall supersede the./bnier, 
and when the e<iuity of God shall prevail over the iniquity of man. 
.They carry tlie thoughts from the visible to the invisible — ^firom tbe 
false opinions and unjust decisions which prevail on earth, to the 
tribunal of an unseen Judge, to whom all secrets are open and aU 
hearts are known. It is, however, but a momentary lightning, whieh 
reveals to us, for an instant, far distant objects, and leaves us agsia 
in our usual state of dim-sightedness. Besides, from the comam- 
ing powers of the mind, the elements of thought, like the elements 
of matter, never remain separate, but enter immediately into nev 
unions. The other faculties of the understanding immediate^ 
blend with the moral law, and conscience and reason appear but as 
one conjunct power. 

Self — Identity. — Payne distinguishes self from identity. •* The 
former," he says, " would seem to me to be the conception of mind 
as the permanent subject of our tlioughts and feelings, S^c ; the 
lattery of this mind as imchanging. The two statements cannot be 
afiQrmed to be identical, but on the false assumption that substances 
are incapable of change. We might possess a mind, and yet that 
mind, though continuing to be the subject of our sensations, thoughts. 
Sec, might be liable to suffer change, and actually to undergo it. 
Dr. Brown identifies these conceptions." — Payne, p. 62. 

Moral Emotions — Moral Judgments.— Payne disting^uishes 
these thus : *' There is, in the mind, an original susceptibility of 
moral emotion, in consequence of which actions of a moral charac- 
ter are regarded with powerful feelings of approbation or disf^ 
probation." — Page 375. The moral sense pronounces the judg- 
ment, and this is accompanied by a corresponding emotion. 

Free Agency and Free Will. — God, says Douglas, governs 
matter by necessity ; brutes by their instincts ; man, amidst the 
multitude of his desires, by reasonable and moral choice. In re- 
gard to this, there are two questions generally mixed up— freedom 
of action, and the determination of the will ; and the confounding 
of them leads to a great deal of logomachy. To do as we will is 
freedom ; but, besides freedom of action, some must have freedom 
of will; and thus seek freedom, not in free action, butfr^e non- 
entity. The will is not free unless they will, to will ; as each act of 
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will, therefore, supposes a previous act of will, in order to make it 
free, they must have existed in a state of volition from all eternity ; 
and yet the first will could not be free, because there was no pre- 
vious act of wiU freely to determine it. 

The Free Agency of Man, and the Prescience ov God.^ 
** Quocirca, nullo modo, cogimur, aut retenta prescientia Dei, tol- 
lere voluntatis arbitrium, aut retento voluntatis arbitrio, Deum, 
quod nefas est, negare, prescium, futurorum ; sed utrumque am* 
plectimur, utrumque fidelitur et veracitur confitemiu* ; illud ut bene 
credamus ; hoc ut bene vivamus." — Augustine, " Wherefore we are 
not at all obliged, while holding the foreknowledge of God, to take 
away the freedom of will and agency in man ; nor, while holding 
the freedom of will and agency in man, to deny — ^which would be 
wickedness — ^that God foreknows futurities. But we cordially re- 
ceive both ; we faithfully and truly confess both : the one, that WB 
may believe aright ; the other, that we may live aright." 

VI. — ^THE CHARACTER OF ACTIONS, IN THEMSELVES AND UT 

THEIR RELATIONS. 

1. Since there is a future state of existence, in which 
hnman beings shall live for ever, in happiness inconceiv- 
able, or in misery ineffable, it is evident that their blessed- 
ness or woe must depend upon the state, character, and con- 
duct possessed of which they depart from this world. 

2. It is universally admitted that actions are to be esti- 
mated by the state and character of h im who performs them ; 
and by the principles in which they originate, and the 
motives whence they spring. 

3. This truth — that actions are to be estimated by the 
principles or motives that excite to the performance of 
them — may be familiarly illustrated in the following man- 
ner ; showing that one of the simplest acts that a man can 
be conceived as performing, varies in its character, and in 
the estimate to be formed of it, according to the motive 
which prompts it. 

A purse is given to a man on the public road. This is 
the act ; it is one and single ; but in how many ways may 
its moral aspect be viewed, and the qualities that charac- 
terize it as good, or evil, or mixed, be considered — qualities 
that render it praiseworthy or culpable % 

It may have been the act of a child, giving away his toy^ 
which he no longer valued ; or of an idiot, parting wit^ 
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that which had, for the moment, gratijQed him, but whidi 
oow pleases him no longer. lu either case r^oton was 
wanting ; the act, therefore, had no moral qucUity. 

It may have been the act of a man yielding to mofcua, 
employed to extort it. In this case, the act was/orcw^and 
the absence of voluntariness divests it of moral qualities; 
and so it comes under the same category as the former. 

It may have been given as a hribey the price of miw— 
either previously committed, or to be hereafter perpetrated. 
In this case, the motive being base and execrable the act 
was infamous and detestable. 

It may have been the honourable payment oi a dM 
justly contracted. In this case, the principle being accord- 
ing to rectitude, the deed was laudable. 

It may have been a gift, given to relieve the distressed. 
In this case, the character of the oM will vary, according 
to the nature of the motive which prompted it. If rnven 
from mere animal wijmJse, without consideration or judg- 
ment, it was a misuse of the bounties of Providence of 
which the possessor was a steward. If given from an idea 
that there was merit in the act, and that it would gain re- 
ward, it was meixenary, and not disinterested benevolence. 
If given from genei^oslty, under the influence of love to the 
Redeemer, regulated by wisdom^ and done from a sense of 
obligation to the command of God, it had all the indis- 
pensable requisites to constitute a good action, and was pro- 
fitable to man, and acceptable to God. 

4. Here, then, a most important inquiry arises, namely 
what is it, in human conduct, that renders it — in motives 
and acts, in principles and effects — good in itself, and ac- 
ceptable to God ? 

1. The agent — that is, the person performing the act 

must be good — that is, he must be ona justified by faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and created anew by the Holy Spirit. 
Acts done by others may benefit mankind, but unless they 
are the productions of " the new creature," they are not, in 
themselves, good, nor are they pleasing to God, " who 
judgeth the heart ;" for " the carnal mind" — that is, every 
unrenewed mind — is " enmity against God ;" and therefore 
none of its productions can be spiritually good, nor accept- 
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nble to God, to whom thougbts are as words, and motives, 
actions, and who " requireth truth in the inward parts.'^ ' 

2. The originating principle must be good — that is, the 
action must spring from a good motive — more especially 
from the best of all motives, love. Love is the fulfilling of 
the law, and the essence of the Gospel. The most splendid 
actions, if prompted by mercenary motives — if done to gain 
applause, or if extorted by fear^are worthless in the sight 
of Him who " regardeth the heart," and requires love, his 
own reflected image, there. 

3. The action must be done in accordance with the golden 
rule, the law of God. As all that is pleasing unto God 
must come from God, so must it be — not accordant with 
self-imagination or human expedients, but -^iih the require- 
ments of God. 

4. That an action be good, it is required that its tendency, 
design, or aim be good — that ia, it must be directed to the 
glory of God. " Of him, and through him, are all things ; 
and therefore to him are all things ;" and " Whatsoever we 
do must be done to the glory of God." 

The following passage from the thirteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, very strikiilgly and beau- 
tifully illustrates the position that the motive is indispen- 
sable to a truly right action. The reader will remember that 
charity {ay airri) means not almsgiving, but love: "Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not charity, I am become as sotitidinp: Brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge ; and though I 
have all faith so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, T am nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth m^ nothing." 

Vn. — SCBIPTUBAL SUMMARIES OF MORAL OBLIOATIOKS. 

The grand, all-comprehending summary, is, " Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
60ul, and with all thy mind, and with a41 thy strength ; and 
thy neighbour as thyself; for on these two hang all the 
law and the prophets." They, therefore,- embody th^ t^r 
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qairemeDts of BeTelation ; and all particular precepts an 

but deTelopments of these. 

The oblisrations embodied in these *^ two great command- 
ments," iDclnding, of coarse, not ovXjponHvdy the reqoirfr- 
ment of what they enjoin, but negcUively the prohibition of 
the oppoaiteSy are duties, coming under the Ethical catego- 
ries of OUGHT and ought hot; being, in thenuelvesy aad 
horn the relations they imply, debts which man owes to 
God, to his neigh boar, and to himself. The naoet perfect 
development of this " sam of moral obligation" is given in 
the ten commandments, all of which proceed upon th^se 
principles — that what is enjoined as a dntj to onr neigh- 
bour — that is, to every fellow-man (Luke x. 29—37,) is &at 
a duty to ourselves ; that what is negatively forbidden, 
implies, positively, the opposite requirement; and so the 
prohibition against taking away the life, for instance, of our 
neir/hbour, contains not only the prohibition against taking 
away our otvn life, but implies the injunction by all lawful 
means to preserve both; and, finally, that what is forbidden, 
in word or deed, by precept or example, is forbidden in the 
thoughts and conceptions of the mind from which words 
and actions flow, and of which they are the expression. 

This view differs from that given hy Archhishop Whately, who 
(Logic, p. 167,) in reference to the very unreasonahle demand often 
made for a specific precept, or prohibition, for every duty or tin, trnVf 
Bays that the proper answer is, that the Bihle is not a code of laws, 
but a system of principles and motives to be applied to particular 
cases (by an enlightened conscience under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit). But, then, in opposition to the adduction of the sixth com- 
mandment as a prohibition of suicide, as self-murder, he adds: 
<* Suicide, if any one considers the nature and not the name of it, 
evidently wants the most essential character of murder, viz., the 
hurt and injury done to one's neighbour in depriving him of life, as 
Wdll as to others by the insecurity they are in consequence liable to 
feel. And since no one, strictly speaking, can do injustice to him- 
self, he cannot, in the literal and primary acceptation of the words, 
be said either to rob or to murder himself." 

This may be true, using the terms justice and injustice in their 
conventional meaning, according to the usages of human society, 
and the decisions of human law — ^in which sense they seem to be 
emjdoyed by Aristotle in the fifth book of his Nicomachean Ethics, 
in which the subject is copiously treated. But the '*two great com- 
mandments" proceed upon the principle that love to one*s self is 
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made the standard and pattern of love to one*8 neighbour; and this-—' 
love to one's neighbour — being represented as a debt, the withhold' 
ing of which would be injustice , no less than the practical violation 
of the command by the committing of murder; the other — ^love to 
one's self—xnxist be regarded, in like manner, as a debt, the withftohU 
ing of which would be injustice, as well as the practical violation of 
the command to yield it, by the committing of tuicide — that is, self- 
murder. The great logician of Tarsus — ^perhaps not very far below 
him of Stagyra in mental acumen and profundity of intellect, and 
who wrote in " words which the Holy Ghost taught him" — treasons 
thus (Rom. xiii. 8-10): "Owe no man any thing, but to love one 
another; for he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law; for this 
thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
bear false witness, thou shalt not covet, thou shalt not kill ; and if 
there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." This is the 
all- comprehending precept, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self;" embracing, love to ourselves first; and next, love to our 
neighbour; and this love to our neighbour as to ourselves. But 
love to our neighbour is a debt — sometiiing owed; therefore, love to 
ourselves is a debt — something owed. Murder violates the princi- 
ple in the one case — ^is injustice ; suicide violates the principle in 
the other^ and is equally injustice. 

In the same manner is the principle applicable to each of the fol- 
lowing precepts, the seventh requiring a regard to our own purity 
and that of our neighbour, as well as forbidding the violation of it, 
and that in thought and word as well as in act ; and so the eighth, 
in regard to property, and the ninth, in regard to truth. Upon any 
other principle the law could not be a perfect rule of duty, as it 
would not enjoin the duties of the individual to himself. 

It is one characteristic of the inspired book, to condense 
into a single sentence the essence of volumes ; because such 
single sentence contains the germ to be developed in its 
application to the endlessly varying circumstances and con- 
ditions — ^modes of government and states of society of the 
*^ all people, nations, kindreds, and tongues" that in succes- 
sion dwell upon " the £BU5e of the whole earth," for whom 
that volume was written. In connexion with the asserted 
nothingness of what the ancient people of God pre-eminently 
valued as paramount and supreme, what is of infinite value, 
in reference to moral excellence, is declared in regard to the 
three-fold aspect nnder which morality may be viewed ; its 
originating principle, its internal essence, its outward muni" 
festation: ''Circumcision is nothing and uncircamci&l<^^ vb^ 
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nothing, but faith which worketh by love ; circumcision 
is nothing and uncircumcision is nothing, but a new cbba- 
tubb; circumcision is nothing and uncircumcision is nothing, 

but THE KEEPING OF THE COMMANDMENTS OF GoD." Gal. Y. 

6; Gal. vi. 15; 1 Cor. rii. 19. 



LEXICON OF TERMS. 



Abhjty and Inability; natural and moral. — ^Ability (natural) is 
power to do certain acts, in consequence of being possessed of the 
requisite means, and being unrestrained in their exercise : thus we 
say, ability to walk, the power of vision, &c. Inability (natural) is 
the opposite of this, as when we say of a blind man. He cannot see; 
or when an obstruction interposes between our sight and an object 
or it is too distant, we say, I cannot see it. Moral ability is the 
disposition to use rightly the abilities which God has given:; and 
MORAL INABILITY is the opposite, as when we say, on the one hand, 
He delights in the law of God, and on the other, They have eyes foil 
of adultery and cannot cease from sin. Natural inability excuses 
from moral obligation. Moral inability is that in which the hlame 
itself consists : tiius. The Heathen cannot hear the Gospel, for no 
preacher has been sent to them ; and the not hearing of it, is not 
sin : but of the Jews our Lord said. Why cannot ye hear my speech ? 
Even because ye cannot hear my word. 

Abstract — Concrete. — Abstract is the attribute of any thing, con- 
sidered apart from that thing ; concrete is the thing its^f. Abstrae^ 
tion, the fixing of the mind upon a part of an object, separate from 
the rest of it ; generalization, the grouping together the qualities of 
various objects that agree, and giving tiiem a common name. The 
names that mark the specifically different qualities are particular 
terms ; those that denote the agreeing qualities are general terms. 

Abstract Truths — (See under Truth.) 

Analogy — (ava Xoyog, ana and logos) — ^the resemblance arising 
from relations; generalizing from particular fa^ts, in certain reli' 
tions, to others the same or similar; as Newton, when he dis- 
covered the law of gravitation, and found it universal in our system^ 
pursued the principle and applied it to all worlds from analogy ; 
and so when, in morals, we ascertain the eternal and immutable dis- 
tinction between right and wrong — ^that the one is the object of the 
approval, and the other of the disapprobation of God, we infer from 
analogy that it is the same in the whole intelligent creation of Ood, 

Analysis and Synthesis. — Analysis, (ava and \v<a, ana and luo, 
to unfold; avdKvtric, analysis, unloosing,) Oie resolving of a compound 
into its component parts. Chemical ansdysis, the reso' ving of a com^ 
pound substance into its elementary particles. Logical analysis, the 
resolving of a complex argument into its constituent parts. Analysis 
of a book— of a sentence in Grammar— of a speech, &c., the separa* 
tion of the parts of which, respectively, they consist, and into which 
they may be resolved. 

Synthesis, ((rvvriOij/ii, 8t/ntit7iemi,Iputt09etHe,T\ «\>v^%«v^>w3f^ 
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th. si>t,romhininii^ xh** opposite of analysis; the combining of il*** 
jM. f* intn fttr ir/n/.'. C/n/nfral combination, the bringing togete 
of I'.irtirh's iliiii an- ropabh' ttf asuimilating. Logical g}Tithea5,Ai 
colliviintji..-. ihirr/ijir/Mrf iirf/Mwi»w<w so as to form aeha\nofw» 
inj. Ihi^, l.y ^ouu- of tlie oltlor Ic^gicians, was called G<Ji«ii,ft« 
th»- (in-.-k w..r.l (yiveeric;, iwod in the Bible for crMd'on, the »• 
fuMiriiii; in nil,' haniitniious whole, things before distinct andieiwft. 
AnalijMs is .if iiriiicinul use in acquiring; 9yntJie»i» in cowwiW' 

AiiJil\Nis h;i> a jMTM/.wir meaning in Geometry; it is "thepnWB 
l»y whiih a ]>r.ii).isit:iin is traced up, tlii-ough a chain of neeeawj 
dt'iuniU'iicio^, til some known operation, or some admitted pba|lfc 
It In alike anplioalilo to tlic discovery of truth in a theorem, »» 
tho i'onsiriioiinii of a problem. Analysis, as its name imports, » 
thiiN A son t»f iijvorii'«l fonii of solution. Assuming the hypothea 
av!>aiu't'»U it roniounis, step by step, till it has reached a soona 
alroady ixplor.-.l. The reverse of this process constitutes syntheffl, 
or composition : whioh i»i the mode usually employed f or explaioiBI 
the elements of >cienee. Analysis, therefore, presents the medium 
of invtution : while synthesis directs the course of ifutrucUM.'" 
Vtivar. 




{TTffHy ]'(/*', abont, and, Trareo). i^afco, Iwalk, from his tcalkifig abott 
tvhile (lelivering his leetnres). As to mind, it teaches that it is 
partly aaitiiut and partly intellectual; and, therefore, there arelifo 
classes of virtues : to the suiticnt belong fortitude, temperance, &c<; 
to the iH/.i/i (•/««/, intejjrity, prudence, wisdom, <tc. This ttntitiA 
port has the form of the body: is inseparable from it; perishes 
when it dies; to it belong the senses, which receive 8^fi«f&/« «pc(*iV<i 
as wax reecives imi>rossion from the seal ; bodies sending forth as 
many <»f these species as they have qualities. As to Ethics, for the 
governinif and yovi'rned virtues of his master Plato, he substituted a 
icalej in which each virtue is at the /n/rfrf/^ between the extremes; as 
/(>rf//Mt/<', between coicardice and rashness; and taught that yirtue is 
not so nnich in the direction of the powers, as in the perception of 
the true character of the objects, and being governed by reason. — 
ificom. EthivSt i. '-l ; ii. 5. 

N.H. — Aristotle was reckoned all but infallible during the middle 
ages; a reaction took place — ^from confounding his disciples, the 
schoolmen, with himself — and it has long been Uie fashion to speak 
contemptuously of his works. But there is a counter-reaction of 
late years ; and very few of the pretended modem discoveries in 
mental science are not found in his works ; as inttiitive truths, im- 
materiality of mmd, association of ideas. 

Art — (See Science and Art.) 

Asc?ETisM {a<TKHi)y askcOy I exercise) the system that directs to 
discipline the body in order to give predominance over it to mind. 
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- Boeaase this is a prominent characteristic of Monasticisni, the term 
—^0 generally applied to the mortifying self-restraints of those who 
"jiractise that system. But it is prevalent all over the East, — as the 
^ 'oocirine in which it originated — that matter^ of which the hody is 
^^fonned — was the source of all evil — sprang forth in the East: 
.^'Xbibet, Hindoostan and the adjacent regions are filled with Ascetics. 
*" MoncLsticism, '(/iorof, monoSy alone,) &e system that directs its vo- 
* tttries to live solitary, in cells. Friary (frire, a brother,) is a com- 
pany or fraternity, who live together and have all in common. This 
18 the distinction between Monks and Friars often confounded. 
■-' Association — The relation existing among thoughts and feelings, 
" according to which one suggests another, so as to produce a train; 
" it affects the order — not the origin of our thoughts and feelings. 
" The laws of association are the principles which govern the rela- 
' tions among the thoughts and feelings themselves. 
' Baconian Philosophy — From Francis Bacon — the same as the 
Inductive ; called Baconian, because he was its great modem advo- 
cate ; and thus led to the sound philosophy of the present age. 

The student who may not have time or inclination for the study 
of Lord Bacon's Works, — the Novum Organon, — so called, " The 
New Instrument," in contrast with the old, Aristotle's, — and the De 
Augmentis Scientiarum, " the way of advancing the sciences," — will 
get a very good and trustworthy account of Lord Bacon and all his 
works in Professor Craik's three, shilling volumes ; of the Novum 
Organon, in Professor Hoppus' account of that work ; and Extracts, 
with valuable Notes, in Professor Moffett's volume. 

Bebkeleian — From George Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne, who, 
from the doctrine formerly current in the schools, held the ideal 
system; or, that the material universe has no existence distinct 
from, and independent of the perceptions of the mind. 

" Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind, that a 
man need only open his eyes to see them. Such I take this im- 
portant one to be, to wit, that all the choir of heaven and furniture 
of earth — ^in a word, all those bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world, have not any subsistence without a mind; that 
their being (esse) is to be perceived or known ; that, consequently, 
so long as they are not actnally perceived by me, or do not exist in 
my mind, or that of any other created spirit, they must either have 
no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind of some eternal spirit : 
it being perfectly unintelligible, and involving all the absurdity of 
Abstraction, to attribute to any single part of them an existence in- 
dependent of a spirit. To be convinced of this, the reader need 
only reflect and try to separate in his own thoughts the being of a 
sensible thing from its being perceived." — Berkeley's Principles of 
Human Knowledge, works i., p. 89, 1843. 

It has been hitherto pretty generally believed, that Beid, Stew- 
art, and Brown, had supplied an ample confutation of " Berkeley's 
Theory ;" but his latest editor says, " Berkeley's Theory does not 
depend an the truth or falsehood of that ancient hypothesis — (that 
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of the philosophic scheme of ideas) — ^bnt on this fact, that there is 
no necessary connexion in reason and language between oar per- 
ceptions and the existence of external objects ; since we know it not 
unfrequently happens, that objects appear to he present to the senses 
when disordered, although we know that they are not present, Beid 
has not refuted Berkeley, nor even struck at the leadmg root of bis 
system; no other antagonist has assailed his doctrines with equal 
ability or success ; Berkeley, therefore, remains unanswered." And 
▼ery likely will remain so, unless some one shall undertake to prove 
an intuitive truth, or to argue that because the testimony of tbe 
senses, " when disordered" may deceive us, there is no truth in their 
testimony; or from the disordered consciousness of an insane per- 
son, deny the testimony of consciousness in general. 

Cartesian — ^frora Rene Des Cartes, of Touraine, 1596, who was 
first a warrior and then a philosopher. His works on Physics are 
fanciful ; but he asserted the spirituality of mind, and taught the 
right way of studying it, by considering its qualities and operations. 
He taught that the essence of the soul is thinking, in opposition to 
which Locke asserted that thinking is the soul's action. His was 
idealism, without the denying of the distinct existence of matter. 
He was the first of the modems to give the abstract argument for the 
being of God. His Principia Philosophic commences in doubting 
every thins?, himself, God, matter, mind, «fec. The foundation {Soc 
irov oTw, dos pon sto of Archimedes — ^that on which to rest the lever 
which was to upheave all old errors, and lay the foundation of a new 
moral universe) of Des Cartes w*s, Cogito, ergo sum; I think, there- 
fore I e^st; but he assumed existence in the I: this granted, he 
proceeded to prove the existence of God, and so on. By attempting 
to prove intuitive truths, he laid the foundation for the scepticism of 
Hume and Berkeley; the proofs, of course, being inconclusive, the 
facts were denied; matter by the one — ^mind by the other. 

Categories — ( Karrjyopia — pradicamentum, a predicament) — ^pro- 
positions embodying the classes, in number ten, to one or other of 
which (so it was supposed) every thing could be reduced. (See p. 
63.) Hence the term category came to denote, in general, a com- 
plete enumeration t and a thing is said to be categorical when it is 
perfect or adequate to what is intended : as when we say. Such a 
thing is to be put into such a category ; and Such an answer is, or 
is not, categorical, (See Predicahle.) 

Cause and Effect, — Cause, that which produces an effect; 
EFFECT, that which is produced by a cause. Causes are classed by 
metaphysical writers into various orders ? simple, when the effect is 
supposed to originate in what is one and indivisible ; complex, when 
m>ore elements enter into the production of it ; proximate, when the 
immediate cause is itself an effect of one more remote; and ultimate^ 
when the effect is traced to the last in the series, beyond which we 
cannot go ; secondary, when the effect is produced through what is 
but the means ; and primary, when it is ascribed to that which first 
moves to what ends in the production of the effect ; apparent, when 
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the effect seems to result from what is not really and truUf tii^ cause; 
and efficienty when the power that produces the effect is seated in 
the cause to which it is ascribed. 

Certainty, {cemo, clear-seeing) — ^the mental state of being sure 
that a thing is, or will be, or has been. It is applied to various 
things: maUiematical certainty, that which results from necessary 
truths; physical certainty ^ the result of physical causes; moral ceT" 
tainty^ l3iat which is the result of moral evidence. 

Common Sense. — ^This term, which was unhappily used by Dr. 
Beid and others, to denote the faculty by which intuitive truths are 
perceived, had various meanings among the ancients. By the 
Greek stoics it was used to denote {Koivovorifioavvri, koinonoemosun^) 
the regard due to the public good. Besides this meaning, among 
the Latins, as among ourselves, it denoted the knowledge of men 
and things, the sagacity, partly original, partly acquired, by which 
men get on in the world, as distinct from science, learning, or educa- 
tion in books. — (Hor. Sat. i. 3, C6 ; Quinctil. i. 2.) Lucretius used 
it in the same sense as Eeid, Beattie, and others, to denote the in- 
stinctive persuasion of truth which arises from intuitive evidence, 
and is the foundation of all reasoning. — (De Ker. Nat. i. 488.) As 
the terms internal senses were used to denote mental faculties by 
Huteheeon and others, and the faculty of intuition is common, Beid 
and Beattie seem to have been thus led to use the phrase " common 
sense," to denote the universally possessed faculty of perceiving first 
tmths. It afforded, however, to Priestley and the materialists an 
occasion for ridicule ; and has been, therefore, discontinued, except 
, in its ordinary meaning. What Eeid called " Principles of Common 
Sense," Stewart called " Fundamental laws of Human Belief." Such 
as " I am the same person I was yesterday." " The material world 
has an existence independent of that of percipient beings." *' There 
are other intelligent beings in the universe besides myself." Camp- 
hell called them "The primary truths of the understanding," — not 
deduced from any previous ones. 

Sir William Hamilton, however, justifies the use of the terms 
common sense to denote these primary principles, ** They are not 
inappropriately applied to denote an original sense of knowledge 
commmi to all mankind a fountain of truths — ^intelligible indeed, but 
like those of the senses, revealed immediately as facts to be believed 
but not possibilities to be explained or understood." 

Complex, {con &nd plica, I fold together) — ^that which consists of 
maxty folds, or parts: as a complex sentence, or idea — ^that which 
consists of two or more simple ones. 

Conception, the power which gives knowledge of our formerly 
acquired ideas ; also, the knowledge thus acquired, as we say, " I have 
a perfect conception of his fonn and features." 

CoNGHETK — (See Abstract and Concrete,) 

Conscience, the moral principle {con and seio, to have knowledge 
in one's self), by which we recognise our duties, and are made to 
feel the obligation to perform them ; as well 9& ^n«c^ \3l:^5|,^^^ss!k<%j!2vR^ 
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with these duties and ohligations — the lawi under which we 
their requiremenU and froiuhiiwnt — ^the sanctions which enforce 
them, and the motivet wliich excite to the performance of them ; 
and which SLiso judges^ approves or disapproves, recognises as right 
or condemns, according as its dictates are regarded or contravened. 
Mens conscia sibi rectij the mind conscious of heing right ; more 
than an equivalent for censure or loss. Ov^fv yc^i e/iavrt avvoi 
^a, " I am not conscious to myself of any thing ;" and yet, however 
delightful, from heing aware of the deceitfiilness of his heart he did 
not rest therein : '* Yet am I not hereby justified, hut he that 
judgeth me is the Lord." 1 Cor. iv. 4. 

CoNsciousvEss — the mind's being privy to its own thoughts and 
feelings, accompanied with the feeling of satisfctction when these 
are right, and of regret when these are wrong. 

Cosmology {KOffftoc, kosmos, the world, and Xoyog, logos, a dis- 
course). The doctrine of the universe, in its ohg^ constituent 
parts, and final causes. 

Criteria (c/oivo, krino, I decide; criterion sing^ar, criteria plu- 
ral ) — the test, or decisive proof of any thing. 

Demonstrative Truths — (See under Truth.) 

Deontology, {Siov, deon, that which ought to he, firom iti, dei, 
it ought to be, and Xoyoc, logos, discourse) — ^the science of Ethics; 
the science that explains moral duties. 

Dilemma — (See Logic.) 

Dualism, — the Dualistic Theory, — {dvo, duo, two.) The doc- 
trine of two eternally, co-existing principles; light or mind, and 
darkness or matter ; the one the source of all good, the other the 
fountain of all evil. 

Duty, (due) — that which is owed ; that which ought to be, finom 
the relation in which man stands to God and to his fellow-men ; 
that to which, by the constitution of his nature, and the law of his 
God, he is obliged ; the withholding of which, or the doing of the 
opposite, constitutes guilt. 

Eclectic, (from €«, ek, and Xeyta, lego, I choose out) — a sect that 
arose at Alexandria soon after the commencement of the Christian 
sera, professedly following no one in particular, but collecting from 
all ; and putting Christianity upon a level with philosophical sects, 
and selecting from it, in like manner. 

Effect — (See under Cause and Effect.) 

E MPiRiOAL — ( See Experimental — Empirical. ) 

Enthymeme — (See Logic.) 

Esoteric, Exoteric — The /ormer (tcrorepoc, esoteros, inner), de- 
notes the doctrines which the ancient philosophers communicated 
only to the initiated; the latter (tKorepos, exoteros, external), the 
doctrines made known publicly to all. Pythagoras is said to have 
been the first who acted upon the distinction. Some of the early 
Fathers adopted the principle, in giving instruction to the Catechu- 
mens, beginners, {Kara, kata, and fixoQi ^chos, sound, viva voce in- 
struction), and the Teleioi {riKsioi, r^Koe, te2a<, an end), thoroughly 
ifutriicted. 
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Eternal and Necessaby Truths — (See under Truth,) 
Ethics {fi9os, ethoSy mos, moral disposition or habit) — the science 
that investigates morals ; in their principle^ the moral faculty, or 
conscience ; in their criterion, the eternal distinction between right 
and wrong ; in their law, the will of God ; and in their manifesto- 
tions, the duties of personal, social, and pubUc rehgion. 

Experimental — Empirical — The /orm^r derived from the Latin 
{experior, I try, put to the proof), and the latter derived from the 
Greek, in meaning the same {tfiitetput, Imxike an experiment) ; but 
the former genersJly used when the trial or experiment is duly 
made, according to established order, and with the view of ascer- 
taining the trutli or fact ; the latter, contemptuously, in the sense 
of quackery. 

Faculties — Powers. — These terms are frequently applied to 
mental operations indiscriminately, but, in strict propriety, the/or7W«r 
implies either an a/itive or passive capacity; the tester only an active 
one ; and, therefore, while both terms, faculty and power, are used 
in reference to the intellect, the latter alone is generally used in re^ 
ference to the wiU, 

Fallacy — (See Sophism.) 

Freedom, when the term moral is prefixed, is the liberty of act- 
ing as we please. This all men do, when not under constraint or 
force ; and free agency (the liberty of doing what we like) is essen- 
tial to accountabUity. Dr. Cairns defines Freedom " as consisting 
in the relation or adaptation of an agent to difierent kinds of changes, 
but especially of those which, in any given instance, actually take 
place ;" which, being interpreted, means the power to act otherwise 
in any given circumstances. Freedom of will is figuratively applied 
to inanimate objects, denoting their unconstrained movements : as, 
" The river glideth of its own sweet will." — ( Wordsworth. ) It is used 
in reference to all sentient beings^-^es to the motions of birds, in- 
sects, (fee, to mean those acts which the instincts of their nature 
prompt them to put forth. And it is employed regarding intellectual 
and moral beings, as freedom of thought, of conscience, &c. — that is, 
the uncontrolled liberty of thinking, feeling, and acting, without any 
constraint from without. It is applied to the will of man ; it is free 
when, inclined to good, it freely chooses it, and acts accordingly ; 
or when inclined to evil, it freely chooses it, and acts accordingly. 

Hartleian — From David Hartley, of Jesus CoUege, Cambridge, 
1698 — ^that theory which accounts for sensation by vibrations in 
the brain, through the medium of an invisible ether. 

HoBBESiAN — from Hobbes, of Malmesbury, 1588, who taught the 
selfish system in morals, and who, in his book called Leviathan — 
the name he gives to the people of a state — makes the will of the 
magistrate the standard of right and wrong. As this proceeds upon 
the principle that there is no necessary or inherent distinction be** 
tween right and wrong — as the wiU of the ruler creates it — the 
Ciulworthia/n, from Cudworth, was written in confutation of it ; and 
is that which asserts the eternity and immutability of mor«I ^aAi- 
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tinctions. In opposition to Hobbes, Bbhop Gambeilaiid wrote hk 
Treatise on Natural Laws. 

Hypothesis ( i/TTo rt$rifiiy hypotithemijViroOefftCf hupotheiU, §ome- 
thing laid dovm, I lay dovm) — a supposition founded on analogy. In 
its ordinary meaning — as in mathematics, for instance — ^it means 
iimpU assumptiorif something taken for granted. As applied to the 
opinions of the ancievUy something supposed, to account for some- 
thing otherwise inexplicable ; such as, for instance, the motion of 
bodies by means of an invisible fluid called ether. In this sense it 
is, ignotumper ignotiiu, the unknown thing, explained by something 
more unknown. In philosophy, when a fact, which has no other 
explanation than the explanation it affords of some other, is as- 
sumed for the sake of explaining that other, this is called hifpo' 
thesis, 

Idras (lietv, to see) — originally denoted images which viHhU or 
luminotu objects were supposed to throw off, and which, entering 
the eye, gave the sensation of sight. A better philosophy taught 
men that nothing enters the eye but the rays of light, which paint 
the im^e upon the retina, the result of which is the sensation of 
seeing ; and then the term came to be used for the notion of the 
object thus received. Thence it came to denote the notion we have 
of any object by any of the senses; and, by a still ftirther change, 
any notion whatever. Thus, of an obscure sentence, we say, **I 
have not an idea of its meaning." Innate ideas were those sup- 
posed to exist in the mind, distinct both from the mind itself, and 
the objects of sensation or consciousness. These are now known to 
be wholly imaginary. 

iDEoiiOOY. — This term is used to denote the system of philoso- 
phy taught first by Kant, and followed out by Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel — that makt^s tlie whole of our knowledge consist in ideas. 
It is also styled Transcendentalism, It makes all our knowle<lge 
subjective — that it does not, as Locke taught, come to the mind 
from witfioiU, but is put upon external things, as forms belonging 
to the mind itHulf ; that we know noUiing of the nature of things, 
nor their phenomena, only that they have such phenomena, as seen 
tlirough our powers of perception. 

iDKNTiCATi — the same with something else : as an identical pro- 
position is one the same in reality, though diffei'ent in expression^ 
from some other. 

Identity — Perhonal {idem, the same) — that in which the same- 
ness of every moral being consists, notwithstanding all the bodily 
and mental changes he undergoes, and which renders him account- 
able for all his thoughts, words, and actions, during the whole period 
of his existence as a moral being. The belief in this is intuitive. 
(See p. 71.) 

Induction, {in and diico) — ^the investigation of facts, one leading 
on to another, so as to deduce a general conclusion. The term is 
used sometimes in the sense of investigating, and sometimes in 
the sense of deducing inferences. In the first sense, it is not reason- 
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ing ; in the second^ it may be reduced to a syllogism. Its proper 
use is, the collection of facts, in which to form a view of opposite 
theories. — Whately*8 Logic, p. 236. 

When, froin a comparison of a number of facts, knovm from ex- 
periment or observation to be true, the existence of a more general 
fact is inferred it is said to be by induction. — Dewar, i. 51. 

Innate — (See Idea, and under the head Origin of our Knowledge, 
p. GO.) 

Intellect {intelligo,intellectu8,under8tanding) — the part of man's 
spiritual being which gives him knowledge ; that which is the foun- 
dation {under standing) of immaterial qualities, as matter {materia 
mater, mother or parent) is of material qualities. 

Intuitive Truths — (See under Truth.) 

Judgment — ^the mental faculty which compares things; the ex- 
pression of that comparison in a proposition; intuitive judgment, 
that which ascertains the relation immediately; inferential judgment, 
that which results from a comparison of proofs. 

Kantian Philosophy — from Kant, a German writer, whose princi- 
pal philosophical work is " The Critique of Pure Eeason." He dis- 
tinguishes the sensible faculties from the understanding ; but Cud- 
worth had done so before him, and Plato and Aristotle had done 
so before him. He also distinguished ideas, arising from the 
activity of the mind itself, from ideas of outward objects ; but so 
had Leibnitz previously done. He teaches that even corporeal 
things, passively perceived by the senses, are known and perceived 
only by the active power of the mind itself. Besides aiaOriuaTa and 
favTatTfiara there are voijfiara from the understanding alone. Old 
ideas, wrapt up in novel phraseology, and too frequently made the 
vehicle of Deism, denying the Bible ; or Pantheism, denying the 
being of God distinct from the universe. 

Law — in common language, a rule of conduct enacted by autho- 
rity ; in philosophy, certain circumstances of agreement in facts 
connected with the material and intellectual phenomena ; as when 
we say, the laws of matter, the laws of mind, the law of gravi- 
tation, the laws of association, the laws of planetary motion, &c. 
These are not any thing different from the phenomena themselves, 
but the uniform mode of acting, by which the Deity governs the 
universe according to the constitution he has established. We ob- 
serve matter, for instance, to gravitate invariably to a given centre. 
Whether this is produced immediately, by the efficiency of the 
Creator, or mediately, by an intervening cause, we know not; but in 
either case it is the result of his appointment The laws of gravi- 
tation, the laws of mind, are the invariable sequences, among the 
material and intellectual phenomena, established by him '^ who 
worketh all in all." 

Leibnitz — Leibnitzian — ^the system of philosophy that asserts 
ideas of mind direct through consciousness, in opposition to Locke, 
who asserted that all our ideas come from the senses, either as in- 
lets of the knowledge of the outer world, or as awakening the mind 
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t.i ••■•n-'i'»n- p<»r.vplinn of its own thnnjsrhts. Leibnitz Ird the H 
t » ilio (i.ruuin, as l^»cke to the British philosophy. Theiraiki 




iliHi^lit. I'lii'iiion — the fuhjectivr^ as distinct from the ol^oiw, 
iniii.l. *ij»irit, (»t.d— arc the "iileas of reflection." (S«»eSii|al« 

I.ii.r.Kiv ASH Nk'Essity. — Can the mind yield to orresistiMfea 
nt j,h;niin' * Or, iinmt tho stronjrest motive in rariad/ydetenDi 
til." jiiin.l? Tim former is the belief of the Libertariant, istho» 
HI-.- .'iilli'il who hn\x\ that man is a free agent; the /after, of d» 
Srr.<<.iriiin>t, who ilciiy it; of which the following is a statemoi 
fr'Mn Mill- <»f th»' laiost ftss«»rters of the doctrine, Mr. Mill,mte 
I.i.:i.' : '• (iiv(«n, thr motives, and the character, and dispositioD flf 
flny ]..rs »n, \\w mannor in which he ^-ill act mav be infened: to 
lli;it if w.' kiK^w tli«» ]M?rson Ihoroupflily, and all 'the indnoenwlB 
Bi'tinr; upon him, wo cimld forettill his conduct as accnratelv u IDJ 
physical trvi-nts." 

lAlwrtij—nutHral lihrrty, or liberty of choice, is when volitioDi 
ai'i' n«»t iiTosistihly determined by any foreign cause: this is jwwl 
frfihnn, to tlo irhat we will. Neceftsity arises either from pAyf (M^ 
rniLtrti, im. wlh»n tlie linger is applied to the flame of a candle, jwi* 
msT be felt ; or moral, tliat is, the inseparable connexion hetma 
vutral cauxi'K and rffcctn^ as when we say of God that he neeeuariii 
nets from the best motives, and for the highest ends. In this$eui 
niM-essity is i>erfcct.ly consistent with the highest liberty. 

liToiiT " is a Huid componnded of seven simpler elements. These 
elements ditfer from each other, and from the compoimd insevail 
qualiti«.'s, and i)nrtioularly in colour. The particles of light are » 
rxtHMuely minuto, that their existence is manifested only by in- 
din.M'.t means. They move in right lines with immense speed, and, 
enterinj^ tlio eye through the pupil, impinge upon the posteriorsor- 
face of tin? inner part of the eyeball. The substance thus affected 
by them is a nerve, which, extending to the brain, continues to it 
Uic etlect produced. When this takes place, the mind is immediately 
conscious of nn idea, which idea we call light; the substance and 
the idea bearing the same name. . . Light often first impinges 
upon other bodies, and, reflected from them, enters the e3'e. But 
all tlie component i)arts of the light arc not generally reflected, some 
being ahmrhe.d. Those which are reflected, impinging upon the 
eye, produce an idea. This idea is that of a colour, and that colour 
depends upon the parts of the light reflected from the object 
When, therefore, a certain object is said to be of a certain colour, 
nil that should be meant is, that it is capable only of reflecting those 
parts of light which, when they impinge upon the eye, produce an 
idea in the mind called by tlie name of that colour." Thus white is 
applied to the solar light, and to the idea produced in the mind by 
that light entering the eye ; and the paper or other substance on 
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pldksh it fiills, and which is made visible by reflecting it. — Lcardnetf 
' J[techjure8 on Locke, 43, 44. 

"** f liOCKisTs — ^From John Locke, of Somersetshire, 1632, who first 
'' ifftodied in Westminster School, and then in Oxford University, and 
^ whose "Essay on the Human Understanding" laid the foundation 
'^ liDor the right mode of pursuing metaphysical studies. His great 
'* ^doctrine — sweeping away all the idealism of the schoolmen — ^was, 
^' that all knowledge is derived either from sensation or reflection. 
Logic (Xoyoc, logos, reason) — ^the science which developes the 
taeniaX principles employed in reasoning; the abt which prescribes 
f the rules by which the process of reasoning is to be conducted. 
Reasoning, the process by which one conclusion is drawn from 
two premises ; this applies to all reasoning. Yf hen both premises 
•re stated, and the conclusion expressed, it is a syUogism {ovv and 
Xoyii^ia, syn and logidso, to reckon, collect, deduce.) When one pre- 
miss is suppressed, it is an enthymeme (ev and^/ioc, en andt/mmo«, 
i/n the mind, not expressed). When several sets of premises are ar- 
ranged in a series, so that the conclusion from the first is made the 
premiss of the following, till we arrive at the ultimate conclusion; 
or when the predicate of one is made the subject of the following, 
and so on, till the predicate of the last can be predicated of the 
nibject of the /Erst, it is a sorites {aopoc, soros, a heap). Dilemma 
(^Slq and Xafitavta, dis and lambano, that which may be taken in 
various ways), is a syllogism so constructed as to contain two or 
more syllogisms, consisting of conditional propositions, of which 
the antecedent being granted as true, the consequent necessarily 
follows. It generally consists of two syllogisms ; hence its name, 
<2ilemma. 

Logomachy (Xoyoc, logos, a word, and fiaxofiai,machom^i, Icon^ 
tend) — a dispute about words without real diversity of meaning. 

Machiavelian — from Machiavelli, an Italian, bom in 1469, se- 
cretary to the Florentine Embassy at Paris, whose book called The 
Prince, was termed " the Bible of Catherine de Medici." He taught 
the double doctrine exoteric and esoteric ; that the governing prin- 
ciple being self-interest, the great object of governors is to hood- 
wink the people, and that the end sanctifies the means. Hence 
Machiavelian policy — deceptive, unprincipled. 

MALEBBANCHE,a French philosopher, who, in his " La Becherche 
de la Verite," doubts the testimony of the senses as being depraved 
by original sin ; and asserts the doctrine of seeing " all things in 
God." 

Manicheism — from Manes, a Persian, who taught that matter was 
eternal, and essentially evil, as mind was eternal and essentially 
good ; the doctrine of the two eternal principles, ever contending, 
called also Oriental philosophy, because it came from the East. 
Hence came the self-inflicted tortures of the body, to bring it under 
mind ; and hence some denied that our Lord took a real material 
body, and were calledDoceto (from doKeut, to appear), because they 
said our Lord's body was only apparent. 
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Matebiaijsm — the system that denies the existence of mind as a 
substance distinct from matter, and asserts that all mental opera- 
tions are the result of corporeal organization. Priestley, and still 
more recently Mill, are the principal teachers of this doctrine. 

Medleyal Philosophy — ^that chiefly cultivated in the middle ages, 
extending, i/a. general, from the fall of the Boman Empire till the 
Beformation. 

Mental — belonging to the mind ; mental principles, those that 
enable us to know the laws which eigoin responsibility and regulate 
freedom ; mental powers, the powers or faculties of the mind — 
those of the u?u2er8tandt9i^ andiriU — ^the intellect and active powers-^ 
the mind and soul — ^the head and heart. 

Metaphysics (fiera ra ^vauea, meta ta physica, after the physics) 
— a term often used to denote the science of mind, and generally 
connected in the thoughts of most people with the idea of dark 
and mysterious discussion, or unintelligible ahstruseness. The name 
was first given to certain books of Aristotle, of which the history is 
the following : '^ Aristotle bequeathed, by legacy, his writings to 
Theophrastus, who left them, together with his own, to Neleus of 
Scepsis. The posterity of Neleus, being illiterate men, kept them 
for some time locked up, but hearing that the king of the country 
was making a general search for books, to furnish his library at 
Pergamus, they hid them in a hole under ground, where they lay 
for many years, and suffered much from worms and dampness. At 
last, however, they were sold to one Apellicon, who caused them to 
be copied out ; and having, according to Strabo, a greater passion 
for books than for knowledge, ordered the transcribers to supply 
the chasms from their own invention. When SyUa took Athens, 
he seized upon ApeUicon's library, and carried it to Rome. Here 
the books of Aristotle were revised by Tyrannio, the grammarian, 
and afterwards by Andronicus, of Bhodes, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
who published the first complete edition of them. To fourteen of 
these books, which, it seems, had no general title, Andronicus pre- 
fixed the words, {ra fitra ra pvffuca, ta meta ta physica), the books 
after the Physics, either because in the order of the former arrange- 
ment they happened to be so placed, or because the editor meant that 
they should be studied next after the Physics.** — {Beattie, from Strabo 
and Plutarch.) The succeeding philosophers explained it as that, 
referring to mind, it should be studied next after Physics or Ma- 
terial Nature. Thus the word came to denote the science of mind ; 
and because the schoolmen reduced that science to a series of 
subtle distinctions and discussions regarding unintelligible tc^ics, 
the term came to be a synonym for something darkly mysterious. 

Monad — Monadology. — The doctrine that the universe is formed 
of indefinitely minute particles, that have an affinity for each other, 
and which, by the fiat of the Creator brought into being, were after- 
wards imitedto form aU things. According to Genesis, God'' created** 
first, and afterwards '* made " — ^formed or fashioned his own pro- 
dactioD. 
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MoRAii {mo8, mores, moraU) — ^refers primarily to conduct ; kobAiji, 
a course of actuma, originating in corresponding diBpositiom ; 
KORAL PBiNdPLE, that which originates conduct ; hobalfeelinos — 
EMOTIONS, tJbose that are awakened by moral principles, and lead to 
moral conduct; moral government — moral law, what regulates 
snd controls moral conduct ; moral responsibilitt, that which sub- 
jects A moral agent — ^that is, one capable of moral conduct — ^to re- 
wards and punishment; moral accountabilitt, the liableness of 
the subjects of law to the approbation or disapprobation of the law- 
giver, on the ground of right, equity, and tiuth ; moral freedom, 
that which leads to moral conduct for which man is responsible — 
the possibility of acting otherwise in any given c rcumstances ; 
MORAL ACTIONS, the actious of intdlligeut beings, the subjects of 
law, which must be known ; actions which entail good or evil, re- 
ward or punishment, and which originate in liberty of choice. 

Moral Truths — (See under Truth.) 

Motive {moveo, I move) — ^that which excites the mind, the cause 
of volition ; sometimes, also, the intention or end in view, theefiects 
of volition. 

Nature, very often used when the word should be God ; as when 
it is said, " the works of Nature," " Nature has made provision for 
so and so." Properly j a principle in the mind, that which gives 
beginning to thoughts ; as when it is said, " doth not nature teach 
us ?" In this sense, the same idea is expressed by other terms, as 
power, capacity, capability, susceptibility, &c. Often the general 
course of things as established by the Creator, as ^* the laws of 
Nature," " the religion of Nature." 

Necessity (Greek avayKij from avayta, ne cede, I yield not) — 
conveys the idea of existence and opposition, and the not yielding 
thereto, or being destroyed thereby. It is applied to different things, 
but the meaning in common language is, that which cannot hut he. 
It is either the result of physical force, and then it is termed natural 
necessity — as when we say, a heavy body must fall, from the power 
of gravitation ; or it is the result of motives that decide the mind 
to act in one way rather than another, and then it is moral necessity. 
The term is applied to existence, as we say, the existence of God is 
necessary existence — ^not in the sense of compulsion, but that, the 
cause of which is in itself, not another ; and so the opposite cannot 
be conceived. The contrary to this is contingent existence — that is, 
existence of which the cause is in another ; and so it may be con- 
ceived not to have existed, or to cease to exist. The term necessary 
is applied to truths, such as are in mathematics ; and to relations^ 
as between cause and effect. 

Nominalists — those who hold, in philosophy, that there are no 
universal abstract things or ideas, but only namss, which, in them- 
selves particular, become universal by their applicability to all such 
things. Realists, those who held that there are universal forms, as 
well as the terms which denote them. Conceptualists, those who 
consider v/niversal terms to represent the mental conceptions^ wbi<si!L 
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<4 t^ iiM>d? IB vioelt mbttkrmei smnal temts art focmed, 
viueii is fl|>iprov#d br Hob^ and Stfwt: *^The gecmeoriatn is 
j Mu o j ostrsdng the BMtbod cf cvtxiii^s itce intD two eqiuJ parts. 
He divnw fair Tiwysniy s black tine of aa ineh in lo^pth; this, 
witidb. in itiielfris a f^niiRikr tine, is, nevcntielesss with regard to 
its wg nifi g atk wi, gennL sinee. as it is thoe nsed, it re^esfl[its all 
partieiilar tines vbaterer: so that vhat is demonatrated of it is de- 
■Mostntted cf all tines, or cf a tine in genoaL And as that parti- 
cular Ihut hitomsA general bj bong made a sign, so the name line, 
wfaieh, taken aboolnteij', is fortirmlar, by being a sign, is made 
gemeroL And as die tamer owes its generatitr, not to its bong the 
ngn of an abstrKi or general tine, bat of cfl partittUar light lines 
tliat maj posablT exist, so the latter mnst be thought to deriTe its 
geoeralitj from the same canse, namely, the nnrimu particularhnea 
whieh it indifierentlj denotes.* — BerkeUy. PrineipUs of Human 
Knowledge^ in works, toL i^ 78, 79, 8to., 1813. 

Nonos (ytriMncM, nogeo, notuwL, notio, I know, the thing Inioim.) 
This term is, properiy, more extensiTe in meaning than idea; and 
it would be disirabU, were it practicable , to distinguish them, so 
that the latter should be restricted to onr knowledge of objects of 
Mease, the former nsed for omr knowledge of things in general ; as, 
idea of a momitain, of a table, &c ; and notion of a txnth, of a circle, 
or of a role in grammar. 

Obuoation (ob and ligo, to hind) — that which makes any thing 
binding ; moral obligation, that which binds man, as an intc^ectaid 
and moral being, to dnty. — (See Duty.) 

Olympiad— in chronology, the spare of fom* years between each 
celebration of the Olympic games. These were so called from 
Olympia, a city on an eminence between Mount Ossa and Mount 
Olympus, famed for the temple and statue of Jupiter, thence sir- 
named Olympius. The first Olympiad commenced 775 years before 
the birth of Christ, and the last 440 of the Christian era. 

Ontology Cov, on, existence, the participle from et/it, eimi, to 6«, 
and \oyog, logos, discov/rse) — the science which explains existences 
in fffineral, and the terms which express them. 

Oroanon (opyavov, organon, an instrument) — a name given to 
the logic of Aristotle, as heing considered by the schoolmen the grand 
instrument for investigating truth, and which, for ages, so exclu- 
sively occupied all the philosophers and di^'ines as to throw every 
other into the shade. 

The works of Aristotle on Logic are, " 1, one book of the oate- 
gorioR : 2, one of interpretation ; 8, two of analytics ; 4, two of last 
analytloH ; 6, eight of topics ; 0, one of sophisms." These have been 
comrnoiily published together, with Porphyry's introduction to the 
oategorioR prefixed. The five predicables are explained by Por- 
phyry, tho ten categories by Aristotle. The Organon, therefore, 
was not written by Aristotle as one work; and many lost works, had 
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they been preserved, would have formed a part of it There is t 
veiy good account of Aristotle's Logic appended to Beid on the 
Intellectual Powers. 

It is in reference to thU Organon that Lord Bacon entitled his 
great work, which pointed out Uie true mode of philosophy — ^that of 
Indvction — ^tiie Noyuh Oroanon, the new instrument of scientific 
research. 

Oriental Philosophy — (See Manicheism.) 
Pantheism {KUVjpan^ the whole^ and Qeog^ theos, God) — ^thesys* 
tern that makes the Deity, not a person, but an all-pervading prin- 
ciple, the soul of Hie universe. The Hindoo Brahmins hold, with 
tiiis, the doctrine of absorption ; that as all things, at first, eman- 
ated from it, all, at last, shall be absorbed into it. The following 
is a specimen of its teaching : " Whatever moves, whatever is, is 
God. The universe is but the body that clothes his eternal spirit; 
the winds are his breath ; the sunshine is his smile ; the gentle 
dews are the tears of his compassion ; time is the creature of his 
hand ; eternity is his dwelling-place ; virtue is his law ; his oracles, 
the soul of every living man." 

Perception {per and capio^ I take in)— the power by which we 
receive knowledge; the knowledge itself; as, I have a distinct per- 
ception of a tree, or of a truth. 
Phantasms— (See Species^ Sensible, and Intelligible.) 
Phenomenon — Phenomena (^aivo, phaino, I show, ^aivofitvoVf 
phainomenon, something exhibited) — used to denote all the appear^ 
ances in nature, and all the manifestations of mind, which are the 
subject of philosophic investigation. The explanation of a pheno- 
menon is the showing it to be necessarily included in some other, 
already known, or supposed to be known ; and one phenomenon is 
said to be the cause of another, when we conceive the existence of 
the one to be dependent upon some power residing in the other. 
Thus we speak of the phenomena, and also of the caiue of the rain&oto. 
Philosophy (jpiXovo^ia, phUosophia, ^iKog and tro^a, philos and 
Sophia^ philosophy, the love of wisdom) — in a general sense, the 
study of the objects of knowledge, whether of matter or of mind. 

The philosophy of any thing, as the philosophy of rhetoric, of 
trade, of history, (fee, means the first principles on which it is 
founded ; that which constitutes it a science ; the rationale of it. 

Physics — Physical, ( ^vaiq, phgsis, nature, ) — Physics, the science 
which investigates nature ; generally material nature, as distinct 
from mental, or intellectual, or spiritual ; but often used to denote 
our intellectucd nature as such, in distinction from our intellectual 
nature, regarded as mxyral — ^that which considers man not only as 
an intellectual but as a moral and accountable being. 

Physical, that which pertains to physics. Physiology (0v<nc« 
physis, and Xoyocv logos,) the science which investigates the nature 
of any thing in particular; but more generally applied to the body; 
and Psychology to the investigation of mind. 
Platonic 8y8tein--{tmm Plato, who iraa VKSRLisQL^&kft ^Sbbs^ 
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of the 87tli Olympiad, 4S0 B.C., the disciple of Socrates) — called, 
also, ACADEMIC (from the place in which he lectured — ^the grove of 
Aeademns, an Athenian) ; as it regarded ideas, it taught that they 
•re thrown off like shadows, npon a wall, of men walking ontside, 
•een hy men lying honnd in a da^ care who can only see one spot 
where the shadows pass. In ethics, it taught that there are three 
fiumlties in the soul — ^reason, pasdons, and appetites ; reason is the 
governing power, which examines the proper means to be employed 
for attaining an end ; the governed are, the pcusions — the nobler, 
and the appetite* — ^ihe meaner ; the mind thus constituted is like a 
commonwealth, the security of the whole dex)ending on the control 
of the supreme over the inferior. When the governing power di- 
rects the governed in general to proper objects — ^result, prudence ; 
when it fixes the higher, the passions, on their proper objects — -foT' 
tttude; when it restrains the inferior, the appetites, within due 
limits — temperance ; the right direction of aU, without injuring the 
claims of others-^^ftMtice. These are the cabdinal Tirtues; and 
virtae is, thus, the right direction of the mind. 

Pneuhatologt — (See Psychology,) 

PowEBS — (See Faculties.) 

Pbedicables, in logic, are propositions of such a class that the 
predicate bears a certain relation to the subject. Of these there are 
five classes. In the first, the predicate affirms the genus of the sub- 
ject, as, This is a triangle; Jupiter is a planet. In the second, the 
predicate asserts the species of the subject, as, This triangle is right- 
angled. In the third, the predicate affirms the specific difference of 
fhe subject, as, Every triangle has three sides and three angles. 
The /ourt^ is, when tihe predicate is made to affirm the property of 
tiie subject, as. The angles of eveiy triangle are equal to two right 
angles. In the fifth, the predicate asserts something accidental of 
the subject, as, This figure is neatly drawn. There may be an end* 
less variety of propositions in each class, but in all, the relation of 
the predicate to the subject is the same. 

A PBOPOSinoN is ** a sentence in which something is said (or pre- 
dicate) — that is, affirmed or denied, of another." It is, therefore, 
eiihet affkm^itive or negative; and in either ease has k subject, a 
predicate, and a copula: the subject is the thing regarding which 
any thing is affirmed or denied; the predicate is the affirmation or 
negation made ; and the copula is the word which connects them. 
The mbject and predicate are styled *' the terms of the propor- 
tion, from their being, in natural order, the extrenus or boundaries 
©fit" 

PsTCHOLOoT, 4^17, psyche, the soul, and \oyoi, logos, discourse. 
Pneuxatoloot, irvtvfia, pnewna, spirit, and logos, discourse. Pst- 
OHOLOOT is frequently used now, especially by German writers, who 
are veiy fond of such compounds, and by those who are conversant 
with such writers, as Pneuhatologt was used by the metaphysical 
writers of the last age, to denote the science that investigates the 
and prppertiea of Jpiritual mUwtancet. Thus Dr. Doddxidga 
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inrote lectures on Pnenmatology, which would now be called the 
Philosophy of Mind. 

Pybrhonism, (from Pyrrho, 300 B.C.) — universal scepticism, 

Pythaoobean Philosophy, (from Pythagoras, of Samos, 43rd 
Olympiad, 600 B.C.) — teaches the eternity of matter, and eternal 
forms or patterns after which all things were moulded ; and an eter- 
nal architect who fashioned them. In ethics it classes virtues into 
private and social, 

Reasoninq — (See Logic,) 

Kbflection, the faculty that ^yes us knowledge of mind ; the 
mind's pondering its own conceptions ; the KivriaHg icvcXticat, '* re- 
flective mental movements" of the Greek philosophers. 

Scepticism, {^TKetrrofiai, skeptomai, I inquire) — the system that 
asserts the impossibility of obtaining certainty in the knowledge of 
things ; *' ever learning, and never coming to the knowledge of the 
truth."-— PattL 

Sensation — (See under Senses.) 

Senses — The Five — the organs of mind's communicating with the 
external world; the inlets of our knowledge from without; seeing, 
or sight, hearing, feeling or touch, tasting, smeUing. The terms 
used to denote them are all amhiguous, expressing both the organ 
and the feeling or sensation; thus we say, *^ My sight is impaired," 
and <* My taste is dull," as well as " a beautiful sight," and ^' exqui- 
site taste." Sensation, in like manner, denotes both the mental 
power which receives the notion and accompanying feeling of an 
external object, and the notion and feeling themselves. 

Scholastic Philosopht, the philosophy of Aristotle and Plato, 
engrafted upon Christianity — ^in the later times of the Roman em- 
pire, and subsequently to its subversion, when Christianity had 
become universal — by the teachers in the schools of Philosophy and 
Christianity, which then had become inseparably blended together, 
and whose teachers were called the schoolmen. 

Scholasticism, therefore, may be defined an attempt to effect a 
compromise between the abstract reasonings of Philosophy, and the 
authoritative doctrines of faith. The limits haid been set>— of the 
faith, in the teachings of the Scripture — and the object of the 
schoolmen was to make the teachings of Philosophy correspond. 
Thus they reproduced the efforts of the Origens and Clements of 
the Alexandrian school, to make the old lessons of Philosophy chime 
in with the new lessons of faith. Sciolists decry them ; but they 
were men of mighty intellect ; and the greatest modems owe more 
to them than they confess. 

Science — ^Abt. — Soienos, the investigation of principles and law$ 
regarding any subject; Art, the system of rules ior practical opere^ 
turn. Thus Logic is both a science and an art; in the /ormer sense, 
it investigates the principles in the human mind on which is 
founded t^e art of reasoning ; and in the latter, it gives the system 
of rules for conducting the operations of reasoning in all their yi^ 
neties. 
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CiBOx OF TEE SciEVCESw — ^The Scienees, ss understood bj die 
feboolmeiiy were econprebended in tbese two tines: — 

Grmmnm. loqintur; I>im. ros docet ; Bket. Terte eolorat: 
If act. canit ; Ar. nnment ; Geo. pondefst : Ast. oolit 



Tbese— Orammar, Dialectics, Bbetofie, Mnsie, Arithmptic, Geo- 
metry, and AstroDomj — were divided into tbe Trivhtm (oonrse of 
three )t or introductory, Grammar, Dialectics, and Bbetoiic; and 
tbe Quadrivium (course of four). Music, Aritbmetic, Geometry, and 
Astronomy, wbicb closed tbe drde. 

SocRATEAM OT SocBATic PkUosopky, (from Socrstes, 77tb Olym- 
piad) — that of wbicb Socrates was tbe antbor, wbo, bimself, pro- 
mnlgated no theory o/ethUs, but wbose grand object was to lead to 
tbe recognition of tbe nipreme lawgiver; of his laws as tbe rega- 
lating principle of Tirtaons conduct ; and of conscience as the inter- 
preter of the laws. He founded no sect; but his disciples were the 
ftuthorg of the principal sects which arose after him. Socratic 
dialogue — ^method of instruction adopted by Socrates, by conTersa- 
tion convicting the opponent out of his own mouth. 

Sophism. — A fedlacy or deceptive argument ; from aofcc, sophos, 
wise ; originally a term of honour. But when Logic came to be-~-not 
tbe art of reasoning, but — ^wrangling, a sophist came to mean — ^not 
one wbo is skilled in wisdom, but one wbo could ^'make tbe worse 
iqppear the better reason." And then a sophism came to mean any 
fallacy, such as tbese men employed to impose on others. 

All such fallacies — according to Aristotle, the great master of 
reasoning — ^lie either in the matter or in the form. When the con- 
clusion does not follow from the premises, tbe fallacy is in the form. 
When the conclusion /airZ^/oUotr« from the premises, but the pre- 
mises themselves are fedse, Uie fallacy is in the maUer, 

Sorites — (See Logic.) 

Species — sensible and iNTEUJOiBiiE — Phantasms. — Tbe ancient 
philosophers supposed ifnages, or forms of material objects presented 
to the senses, to be thrown off, without the matter; as wax receives 
tbe impression of the seal, without the matter. These were said to 
be the objects only of the sensitive part of the mind, and so were 
called sensible species; but by various internal powers they were 
retained, refined, and spiritualized, so as to become objects of me- 
mory and imagination^ and then they were called phantasms ; and 
when still ftirther refined, so as to become objects of pure inteUeC' 
tion, and so of science, they were called intelligible species. 

Spinosists — ^from Benedict Spinosa, a Jew of Amsterdam, but of 
Parma by descent, 1632. His doctrine, in reference to religion, was, 
that as all things are by eternal necessity, miracles and revelation 
are included as parts of the great whole; and so the Jews were no 
more the people of God than others ; and so there is nothing pecu' 
Uarly from God in the Bible. As to ethics and philosophy, his books 
teach the Pantheism of some modem Germans, and of the Buddhists 
cfthe East, that God is in every thing, and that all things are attri. 
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bntes of God ; the same as the system of some of the ancients, that 

God is the soul of the universe ; or, in modem times, that of Boling- 

broke, which Pope versified: — 

All are bat parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 

Stoic Philosophy, (from vroa, stoa, the portico^ or puhlic repo- 
sitory of Athenian arts, where Zeno taught 300 B.C.) — ^maintained 
that virtue consists in following nature; every particular virtue, 
being the discernment of the place it holds in the great scale of ex- 
istence. Thus true fortitude is self-command; temperance, pre- 
serving right the powers of hody and mind ; justice, the succumbing 
of individual interests to the public good. — Cic. De Finih. iii. 19, 21. 

Subjective and Objective. — These are* correlative terms. The 
subject is id in quo, that in which ; the object is id circa quod, that 
about which. The subject, therefore, is the mind that knows or 
thinks ; the object that which is known or thought about. Locke, 
Beid and others would have our ideas, — of space, for instance, — 
objective; the result of experience, a posteriori, £ant, after Des 
Cartes, would have the same subjective, or a priori; and experience 
only the occasion required by the mind to exert the acts of which 
the intuition of space is a condition. To the former, the idea is 
contingent; to the latter, necessary. The objective, teaches the 
knowledge of realities by the senses; the subjective, realities by the 
reason. Locke's philosophy — following Bacon — ^was objective ; teach- 
ing that knowledge comes to the mind from without. Kant's philo- 
sophy — following Des Caitea — was subjective — ^teaching that the 
knowledge is in the mind — with which it clothes outward things, as 
its forms ; that we know them only through our perceptive powers. 

Syllogism — (See Logic.) 

Synthesis — (See Analysis and Synthesis.) 

Testimony — ^the witness given to truths, or facts ; to be estimated 
by the credibility of the testifier. It is recognised as a gi-ound of 
belief in conclusions about contingent truths, as in the calculations 
of astronomy, and the links in a chain of mathematical analysis. 
Hume asserted that no testimony could authenticate a miracle ; 
Campbell refuted him as to the assertion being a groimd of objec- 
tion to the Scripture miracles ; Whately threw out the true point of 
Hume's fallacy ; and Chalmers developed his suggestion so as to 
make it impossible for the sophism ever again to delude those who 
read and think. The characteristics of three great minds are ex- 
hibited in their several dealings with the subject ; in the acute argu- 
mentation of the one, the profound thought of another, and the 
eloquent exhaustion of the suggested topic of the third. — CampbeU 
on Miracles ; Whately's Logic ; ChaVmert^ works, vol. iii. 

Truth — the conformity oi words, or signs by which things are ex- 
pressed, to the things themselves ; the conformity of the expression 
of the sentiments sndi feelings to the sentiments and feelings them- 
selves. A proposition is true, which expresses things as they are. 

Dr. Beattie says, '* That is truth which the constLtatioiSL o^ <2N3l 
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nature determines us to believe ; and that is falsehood which the 
constitution of our nature determines us to disbelieve. But believ- 
ing does not make the thing true; nor does disbelieving make it 
false. Truth and falsehood would have been as they are, though 
no beings capable of believing or disbelieving had ever been created." 
This definition^ however, applies only to first or intuitive truths. 
Intuitive truths are those which are perceived to he so at once by the 
constitution of our nature; they give us ideas of relations, as iden- 
tity and diversity, resemblance and co-existence, space and time, 
quantity and number, cause and effect Demonstrative truths are 
those founded upon axioms, or first truths; it would be as absurd to 
attempt to prove the latter, as it would be to assume the former. 

Abstract truths are such as relate to mere relations, as mathema- 
tical truths — ^two and two are equal to four. Moral truths are those 
that appeal to the understanding and moral nature, as, Virtue alone 
is happiness. 

Eternal and necessary truths are such as do not depend upon 
created substances ; as the three angles of a plane triangle are equal 
to two right angles. Contingent truths are such as relate to created 
things, as the solar system consists of the sun, and, at least, seven- 
teen primary and nineteen secondary planets, with the comets. 

Utilitarlln Philosophy — ^that which makes the essence of virtue 
consist in utility ; of which Hume was the modem expositor. But 
the term is frequently used for those sciences and studies in general 
which bear upon practical advantage, as distinct from the fiine arts 
and classical literature* 



QUESTIONS ON THE HISTOEICAL SKETCH. 



What is philosophy ? Classifications of the objects of knoi^ledge ? 
Their imperfections? Morell's definition of philosophy, and &at 
of Lewes ? 

With what people does the history of philosophy usually begin ? 
At what period ? Where is there a body of information to be 
found, centuries before ? In what respects is this superior to all 
the speculations of the Greeks ? What is required to make the 
books containing this, and true philosophy, harmonize ? 

Who is the earliest of the Greek philosophers ? What was his 
first principle of all things ? Of what foundation-truth was he 
ignorant? 

Who followed Thales? His opinion of the soul? And of the 
first principle of all things ? And his successor ? And his opinion ? 
Of what foundation-truth were they both ignorant? 

State the opinion of AnaTrimander as to the author of all things. 
What modem philosophers agree with him? What important 
truth does this agreement illustrate ? 

Who was Pythagoras? What title did he select? What was 
his method of philosophy? What were his peculiar opinions? 
What doctrine arose from them ? What does a great genius say 
of these ? And who is he ? 

State the opinions of Xonophanes. In what way did he pro- 
mulgate them? What were his followers called? Who is the 
most celebrated of them? Mention another, the inventor of Dia- 
lectics ? What are they, and who used them afterwards for the 
refutation of error and the establishment of truth ? 

Who followed Zeno ? His opinions ? What modem writers hold 
the same ? The diiference between them and those of the Elea- 
tics ? The modems that agree with the Eleatics ? What is the 
proper epithet for them, and its import ? 

Anaxagoras — ^where and what did he teach ? What is the doc- 
trine of tibe Homceomeriffi ? What the Dualistic theory ? 

What epithet may be given to the system of Empedodes ? What 
philosophic system did Demociitus anticipate ? What is his Atomic 
theory ? In what did it differ ftom the Monadology of Leibnitz ? 

With whom, after this, opens a new era and a new philosophy ? 
How is it that so much is known of Socrates and his philosophy, 
though he wrote nothing ? Who gives him the honour of intro- 
ducing a new philosophy, and why ? What class of false reasonors 
did he oppose ? What was his object ? What b^ ^gc«sA^<:3R^3^s^^^ 
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Who fcnmded the class of imperfect Soeratists ? HHiat piocf ^ 
did he give of his lore for science ? What was Eiiclid*s peoilitf 
doctrine ? Who founded the CjreDaie sect ? What was its peeuH- 
aritT ? The founder of the Cvnics ? Its pecuMaritj? How M 
both rise from a eormptioii of the Socratic teaching ? 

What is the golden age of Grecian philosophy ? What was the 
proper name of Plato ? Why did he get that appellation ? What 
was the inscription over his school ? Where did he teach? De- 
scribe him. Why is it difiScolt to ascertain his precise ^iews ? The 
difference between the method of Socrates and that of Plato? 
What are Plato's Dialectics ? What are ideas, in Plato's soose? 
What oniTersals ? What his ideal STstem ? His doctrine of the 
8onl ? Of God? Of Ethics and PoUtics? 

Who was the great philotmpher contemporary with Plato ? What 
did the master odl the pupil ? Where did he lectore ? What were 
his disciples called ? The division of his lectures ? State the 
common opinion as to the difference between Plato and Aristotle. 
What is the real difference ? What two sects of philosophers of 
the middle ages had their types in Plato and Aristotle? State 
Lewes's distinction. In what did Aristotle differ from Bacon? 
In what are Aristotle and Plato antidpatiTe of the Scottish and Ger- 
man systems of philosophy ? 

What was the doctrine of Pyrrho? Of Epicurns? Of Zeno? 
What were Zeno's followers called ? Their views of creation and 
providence ? 

Give the character of philosophy as it existed at Bome. Who 
is the greatest of the Roman philosophers ? What works of his, 
and on what subjects, are still studied? 

After Bome, what was the next seat of the cultivation of philo- 
sophy ? Who were the first celebrities there ? What advantages 
did it possess ? What sciences were cultivated, and who excelled 
in them ? In what did the philosophy of Alexandria differ from 
that of Greece and Bome ? What celebrated Christians cultivated 
it? What celebrated Jew ? Give a summary of his teaching. 

Who were the Schoolmen ? How came philosophy to be conse- 
crated by them to Theology ? During what period did the Scholas- 
tic philosophy prevail ? What are the three ei>ochs into which 
Cousin divides Scholasticism? The greatest name in the first 
period ? The character of the second ? WTiy did Aristotle, rather 
than Plato, become the authority ? Who were the chief men in the 
third epoch ? What was the great subject of controversy ? 

What led to the dethronement of Aristotle, and the introduction 
of the modem philosophy? Give Morell's classification of the 
schools of modem philosophy. What are the two aspects phUo- 
sophy assumes, and why ? Hence the two great divisions of philo- 
jsophy? And Mysticism ? And Scepticism ? 

Who are the two who prepared the way for the abolition of the 
ancient, and the introduction of the modem philosophy ? To what 
department ^dd each direct his tttteutloa? How did Bacon lay the 
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fonndatiou for the study of positive science? How Des Cartes, for 
the study of mind ? Give an outline of Des Cartes' doctrine. 

Who are the two great founders of the two great schools of 
xnodem philosophy? State the doctrine of Locke. That of Leih- 
nitz. Give Lewes's account of Locke's system. What three sys- 
tems does he say it gave rise to ? 

Who was Berkeley? What received doctrine regarding matter 
did he oppose ? What is the vulgar opinion ahout his doctrine ? 
What was his view, in truth ? How did Hume found his doctrine 
on that of Locke and Berkeley? 

Who was Condillac ? State his views. Who founded the Scot- 
tish School, in opposition both to the French Materialism and the 
Scepticism of Hume ? 

Who was £ant ? What title did he give his philosophy ? What 
was the object of his system ? Where is a summary of it to be ob- 
tained ? The German philosophy of which he was the foimder ? 

What Englishman founded the modem Sensational or Material 
school of philosophy ? His followers ? Who succeeded Kant, as 
following out the German system ? Give a sketch of Fichte. Of 
Schelling. Of Hegel. What are their views ? 

Mention the modem French writers on philosophy. Who is the 
most celebrated of them, and his chief works ? 

In America, who was the first of the great writers on Metaphysics ? 
Who has written a review of Edwards' supposed unanswerable book 
on the Will ? What is the general chaiiacter of the American phi- 
losophy ? Who has given one of the best, if not the best work on 
Mental Philosophy ? Who on Ethics ? Who have written success- 
fully on Exegetical Theology ? What title may be given to Ame- 
rican philosophical literature ? 

Who, in these countries, is the latest and profoundest meta- 
physical writer ? What has he laid the foundation for ? His prin- 
cipal writings ? What have they done for philosophy ? What has 
been said of his fragmentary writings ? What is the great service 
they have done to mental science ? What is the hope of philoso- 
phical students regarding him ? 



QUESTIONS ON THE OUTLINES OF MENTAL 
AND MORAL SCIENCE. 

ON THE QENEBAL VIEW. 

What is the object of Mental Science? What of Moral Science? 
Illustrate the diiference. What terms may be used for the process 
of examining body and mind? The analogy in their appli- 
cation ? 
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In regard to mind, wbat, btfjfoiMl a knowledge of its powers and 
their operatkHis, is requisite? What, thai, is the Intdleetoal 
analysis ? What the Ethical? 

In the Physical Science what is the question to heanswered? In 
the Mental? In the Ethical? Gire a farther pTplanation oi the 
difference between Mental and Moral Science. 

What is the origin of the term Meti^hysics, as applied to Mental 
Science? Trace the steps through which it reached its presoit 
meaning. The origin of the term Ethics ? What is Ethics as a 
science? Blustzate the folly ot discarding Berelatiaii in Ethical 
investigations. 

MEHTAL SGDCHCK. 

What are the constituent parts of man? Qualities oi the body? 
Qualities of the mind? Illustrate the difference in the qualities of 
matter and mind. Prove that they are essentially different. What 
is Dugald Stewart's statement as to the distinct existence of mind? 
What Brown's illustration of the same? What was the error of the 
Orieotal philosophy on the subject of matter? How is it corrected 
in the Bible? To what error (hd it lead regarding our Lord? What 
is the principle of investigation, in regard both to matter and mind? 
Bacon's dictum on the subject ? Illustrate this by examples. State 
the difference in the application of the principle to matter and 
mind. What great service did Lord Bacon perform for science, in 
regard to this ? From this, can you illustrate the difference between 
knowledge and opinion ? Illustrate this from a statement of Dr. 
Chalmers, regarding the planets. How does the same principle 
illustrate the difference between theory and fact ? Blustzate this 
from the Nebular Hypothesis. 

GENERAL PIYISION OF THE FACULTIES OF THE HTJILAH MIND. 

What is the common general division of the powers of the mind? 
What terms have been proposed as substitutes for those in c(»nmon 
use? The imperfection of all such? Mention another division 
proposed by Beid. State the inadequacy of all such divisions. 

Mind, like matter, being known by its qualities, what is the diffi- 
culty in the classification of its powers ? Give Abercrombie's di- 
vision. Dr. Brown's. 

FIEST CLASS OF THE FACULTIES OF THE HUICAN HIND. 

What causes have led to different classifications of the human 
faculties? What is that in which all agree? What is it about 
which they differ ? 

The object of this work decides its classification ? What, then, 
are the three classes into which it ranges the human faculties? 

PBIMABT FACULTIES. 

Name them. In what way might their number have been xe- 
duced? 
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Define Sensation or Perception. What is the General Principle ? 
How have Sensation and Perception been distinguished? Name 
the five Senses. 

Define the Sense of Smelling. What is the Organ? The 
Medium ? The Sensation ? Its Varieties ? 

What is the Sense of Taste? Its Organs? Medium? Sen- 
sation ? 

Define the Sense of Hearing. What is its Organ ? Medium ? 
Sensation? What important benefit do we owe to this Sense? 
What are the different kinds of language ? State its advantages. 
The most important of them all. 

Define the Sense of Sight. What ideas are chiefly owing to this 
Sense ? The Organ ? Describe the process of Vision. What is 
the true object of vision in perception ? 

Define the Sense of Touch. What are Dr. Brown's peculiar 
views about it ? 

State the process according to which there is perception by all 
the Senses. 

Give an outline of Sir William Hamilton's Theoiy of Perception. 
Whatis Wyld's mistake regarding it ? In what respect is perception 
immediate ? State the accurate explanation of the British Quarterly 
Review, 

BBFLECnON. 

Define this Mental Power. What is the medium of the mind's 
cognizance of its own thoughts ? Show that consciousness is not a 
distinct mental power. Wherein does Consciousness difier from 
Conscience ? In what does Sensation difibr from Perception ? 
State different meanings of the term Sensation. Whatis the origin 
and correct meaning of Idea ? What of impression ? What other 
meaning has the term reflection than denoting a mental faculty ? 

Mention different views of the origin of our knowledge. Give 
the correct account. What was the doctrine of innate ideas ? In 
what does the knowledge we obtain from Bevelation differ from all 
other? 

HBMOBY. 

Can you define the faculty of Memory ? Unfold its importance ? 
What are the laws of Memory ? The first? The second ? What are 
the qualities of Memory ? When is Memory voluntary ? What is 
it then called ? When involuntary? What is it then called? What 
is susceptibility of Memory ? What facility ? What retentiveness ? 
What is a habit of Memory ? State some of the systems of Artifi- 
cial Memory. Enumerate their designation. What importance is 
attached to Memory? The difference in regard to things and 
events ? 

JUDGMENT. 
Define the mental power we term Judgment. What is the pro- 
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per expression of Judgment 7 Define a Proposition from the Lexi- 
con. What are its terms? How does tliis facnlly di«t.ingiiifr^ 
human beings ? 

Mention the popular meaning of the term Judgment? When it 
donotes mental decision expressed, whence is the term borrowed? 
What are the characteristics of Judgment ? What is simple Judg- 
ment ? Intuitive ? Inferential ? 

What is the meaning of the term Category ? Mention Aristotle's 
ten. The Meaning of Predicable ? Enumerate Porphyry's four. 
State from the Lexicon the opinions formed about these classifica- 
tions of judgments. 

REASONINa. 

Define the faculty of Reasoning. In what does it differ from 
Judgment ? What constitutes it true or false ? 

What is the distinction between Reason and Reasoning? The 
difference between Reason and Instinct? Between Reason and 
Wisdom? What are the four steps of reasoning according to 
Locke ? What is Archbishop Whately's View of Reasoning ? What 
is Analytical Reasoning? What Analogical Reasoning? What 
Syllogistic Reasoning ? State the nature of a Syllogism. Mention 
the different forms of the Syllogism. The Enthymeme. Th* 
Sorites. The Dilemma. What is the controversy about the origin 
of the Syllogistic Mode of Reasoning ? 

What are Fallacies in Reasoning ? State some popular forms of 
fallacy in Reasoning. Illustrate this by Hume on Miracles. 

What is the difference between Syllogism and Induction ? Logic as 
a science, and Logic as an art, — state the difference. What, accord- 
ing to Whately, are the three operations of the mind that enter into 
Reasoning? And what are tlie expressions of these operations 
respectively ? In what do all kinds of Reasoning agree ? What is 
said to be the Keystone of all Reasoning? State the dictuil 
Different opinions of it ? In what is the common mode of stating 
it deficient ? How is it proposed to express it correctly ? 

What different views have been entertained of the use of Logio 
and the Syllogism ? What is the correct view ? 

What sources of Error did Lord Bacon designate Idols? What is 
the first ? The second ? The third ? The fourth ? 

What are First, or Intuitive principles of belief that lie at the 
foundation of all Reasoning ? Why must we admit such ? Illus- 
trate this in the case of personal Identity. Give an enumeration 
of these according to Abercrombie. What says Aristotle of them ? 
Locke ? Buffier ? The reasoning of Aristotle to prove their ne- 
cessity? 

STTBOEDINATE FACULTIES. 

What are the faculties we range under the head Subordinate ? 
1. Attention. — Define attention. What is Attention called when 
occupied with outward things ? What, when with the mind itself? 
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How is Attention essential to Memory ? What is the role of con- 
nexion between Attention and Memory? Illustrate Attention in 
regard to its intensity. Give instances of the evlL of un4ue atten- 
tion to one thing. What is the remedy ? 

What is the difference between Attention and Consciousness? 
Describe Attention as to the singleness of its exercise. Explain facts 
apparently at variance with this. - Can you show, from all this, the 
importance of a habit of attention ? The use of the Abstract Sciences 
in reference to this? The pre-eminence of Classical Literature ? 

2. Conception. — ^Describe Conception. What is implied as pre- 
liminary? What is not involved in Conception? Shakspeare's epi- 
thet for Conception ? Difference between Conception and Imagina- 
tion? 

3. Association. — Define Association. What conclusion may we 
draw from this law of our nature ? What are some of the principles 
that regulate the Association of our ideas? Give illustrations. 
From Dr. King's Voyage. Dr. Johnson at lona. 

Abstraction and Genebalization. — ^Define Abstraction. Gene- 
ralization. What is a Species? What are Genera? What of 
language is derived from these respectively? What is Stewart's 
opinion of the importance of Abstraction? Give Whately's view of 
the province of both Abstraction and Generalization. 

What were the views of the Realists f What of the Nominalists t 
What of the Concej^tualistsf State the doctrine of Universals as 
held by each respectively. What are the distinctions in these ? 

OBEATIYE FACULTIES OF THB HUMAN IHTELLEOT. 

1. Imaoination. — Define Imagination. How confounded with Sen- 
sation ? In what do they differ ? In what does Imagination differ 
frt)m Conception ? Whence are the materials for the exercise of 
Imagination derived? State Dr. Brown's view of its exercise in 
ordinary life. Is it a simple or a complex faculty? Give an illus- 
tration. In what arts or sciences is the peculiar province of Ima- 
gination? Illustrate the importance of its every-day exercise. 
What are its characters ? Prove the importance of its right culti- 
vation. Give Beid's view on the subjects 

From the nature and exercise of Imagination, can you illustrate the 
nature of dreams ? The nature of reveries ? State the position Imagi- 
nation holds in human experience. Its influence en the body. 
What is the difference between Imagination and Fancy ? 

2. Taste. — Define the power of Taste. Whence is the term 
borrowed? The sublime and beautiful ? Grandeur? Distinguish 
beauty, in regard to works of nature or art and moral actions. 

What are Emotions of Taste ? Illustrate the mode of analyzing 
them. What is the feeling produced by the ludicrous ? Can you 
describe the Caricature ? The Pun ? The Witty, the Ridiculous, 
the Humorous ? 

Give a definition of Wit Of Humour. What is eaaeiitiAlt<:^>&Rk^3^\ 
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State the difference between Wonder, Astonisbment, and Sur- 
prise. What heightens all these ? What is the principle that 
prompts us to seek it? What shows the importance of a well- 
regulated Taste ? 

3. Genius. — ^Define Genius. What are the criteria of Genius ? 
Illustrate the difference between invention and discovery. Illus- 
trate Genius in its varieties. What is the true application, and 
what the perversion of Genius ? What are the characteristics of 
Genius? 

SECOND 0LAS8 OF THE FACULTIES OF THE HUMAN MIND. 
The Active Powers, or Powers of the WiU. 

Define the Will, when used to denote a class of faculties. Who 
first stated the division of the powers of the mind into those of the 
Understanding and those of the Will ? Who have recognised the 
division since? 

Can you define the Will when it means, not a class, but a simple 
exercise of the mind ? Give Beid's view of the Will in this sense. 
Hampden's. Upham's. Tappan's. 

What is Volition ? Distinguish Will and Volition. Distinguish 
Wni, Desire, and Command. What is Dr. Cairns' distinction of 
Volitions? Give another and a different one. Define Actions. 
What is the test of their morality or immorality ? What stamps 
them with accountability? What are their characteristics? What 
are Principles of Actions? 

What is the relation of the Intellect and of the Will, in regard to 
Logic ? In regard to Ethics ?" What, according to Bacon, is the 
relation of the Intellect and Will, in regard to both ? 

Are there first principles in the moral as well as intellectual 
nature of man ? State some of them. Give Abercrombie's enu- 
meration. What are its defects ? 

DIVISION OF THE POWERS OF THE WILL OK ACTIVE POWEBS. 

Into how many classes may the Active Powers be arranged? 
What does the first comprehend ? What is the second ? What 
are embraced in the third ? What are included in the fourth ? The 
fifth? The sixth? 

How did Aristotle class our Active Powers ? Give Dr. Brown's 
classification. Dr. Abercrombie's. State Archbishop Whately's 
view. What is Stewart's? Dr. Dewar's ? Dr. Cairns'? 

I. — THE ANIMAL PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. 

How manifold are they ? Define Instinct. Whatof Instincts in the 

inferior animals? What does Beid designate Instincts? What 

else does he class with them under the improper term Mechanical ? 

What is the relation of the Will to Instincts and Habits ? State 

JDr, Whately'a judicious observations on this subject. In what is 
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there an analogy between Instinct and Conscience ? Illustrate the 
diffiBrence between Instinct and Eeason. 

Appetites. — Define Appetites. Why universal in sentient beings? 
When does man become accountable in regard to them ? 

2. Self-love. — How defined ? What are the two aspects under 
which it displays itself? What is the proper designation for it 
under each? In what does Self-love difiler from Selfishness? In 
what from Conscience ? Illustrate the difference between Selfish- 
ness, Self-love, and Conscience. Distinguish Self-love from Afieo- 
tions and Appetites. 

3. Desires. — Define Desires. What is the opposite affection ? 
What are modifications of Desire ? In what do Desires differ frt)m 
Appetites ? State their varieties according to their objects. What 
does Abercrombie say of Desires, and the importance of their re* 
gulatdon ? By what expressive terms did the Greeks designate the 
exercise of Desires ? 

4. Affections. — ^What are Affections ? What is the commonly- 
made general division of Affections? State Abercrombie's objeo- 
tion to this. 

What are the two principles applicable to aU Benevolent Affec- 
tions? Illustrate this by examples. What, then, must be the ob- 
ject of every benevolent Affection ? 

What is ihe first affection of this dass? The second? The 
third? The fourth? The fifth? The sixth? The seventh? What 
principle is applicable to them all? 

Of tiie second class, designated Malevolent, what is the first Af- 
fection? What are its two modifications? What is the second 
AjQfeotion of this class ? What are its two-fold aspects ? What title 
is given to these ? Of the others, not natural, what is the first ? 
The second ? Its modification ? The third ? The fourth ? What 
is the two-fold aspect under which aU these may be viewed? 

5. Passions What ore Passions ? How many are Primary f 

How are these Primary Passions classed ? Of the Agreeable — what is 
the first ? The second ? The third ? The fourth ? Its modifica- 
tions? The fifth? Of the five Disagreeable— what is the first? 
The second? The third? The fourth? The fifth? State the 
g eneral principle applicable to them all. 

Give an outline of Dr. Campbell's classification of the Affections. 

6. Conscience. — ^Define this, the Moral Faculty. State the dif- 
ference between Judgment and Conscience. Give the Apostle 
Paul's description of its exercise. State a comparison between 
Beason and Conscience. What do the best writers say of the su- 
jpremacy of Conscience ? What view does this give of the accord- 
ance of science and the Bible ? 

Give Whewell's view of the province of Conscience. What is 
the proper expression of the Moral Sense ? State the connexion 
between Belief and Conscience. How does this illustrate man's 
accountability for his belief? How does the oneness of the Mora] 
Faculty appear? 
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What is Moral Science or Ethics? What is the first hranch of 
this Science ? The second ? The third ? The fourth ? The fifth ? 
The sixth? The seventh ? 

Define Ethics in its widest sense. In this view, what is the 
Science of Ethics ? What are Practical Ethics f 

Where have we sHmmaries of Ethics as cultivated in Greece ? 
Where of the Boman ? From these to whom did the Science of 
Ethics descend ? What was its character ? What were its cultiva- 
tors termed, and why ? 

State the difiference between Physical Science and Ethics. The 
origin and force of the term that is the distinguishing one of Ethics ? 

I. — THB BXI8TENGB AlTD BEYEALEB GHABiXTTEB OF GOB. 

GENEBAL PRINCIPLES. 

What is God's school for man? How do we learn in it? The 
first great lesson? How learned? What the term that describes 
the process ? 

How do we proceed from works of Art to Nature ? How do we 
deduce the Author, and but One Author ? The effect of scientific 
discoveries, in regard to this ? What is the principle that leads us 
to ascribe effects to causes ? Their relation to one another? Show 
that to explain the relation is impossible. Who, before Hume and 
Kant, had stated the principle? Give Dr. Brown's illustration. 
What is Sir William Hamilton's statement ? Its accordance with 
thelicripture ? 

What is the proof of the Being and attributes of God a priori f 
What a posteriori? The best works on both ? Douglas's Summary? 
How can you show Hume self-confuted ? The Scripture teaching 
on the subject ? 

PROOFS. 

1. How does Reason show the Being of God ? And that God is 
Spirit? Mention a Heathen sentiment quoted by a Christian. How 
prove Matter must have had a cause ? How Man ? Besult of all ? 

2. Creation in general. — How is the Being of God inferred from 
Creation? The Heavens? The Universe? What is the province 
of Faith? 

8. Man. — ^The Intellect and its Eelations. — How does the 
Intellect and its relations prove the Being and Wisdom of God? 
And the Unity of God? Illustrate from the eye. What is the 
adaptation of tiie Senses in general to outward Nature ? Memory to 
Sensation and Beflection? Judgment to Memory? Beascming 
to Judgment ? The desire of communicating knowledge ? Imagi- 
nation? Taste ? Genius? In relation to objects and ends ? 

The Will WITH the Moral Feeunos. — How does the connexion 
of the Will with the Intellect, prove the wisdom of the Author 
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of mind? The Affections, Sympathies, and Passions? And 
conscience with all ? What attribute is illustrated by the province 
of conscience? Where have we, aUme, the full character of God 
given? 

Give a view of the Existence and Character of God from HalL 
Of the folly of Atheism from Chalmers. From Foster. What is 
Atheism? What Pantheism? What is the Bible Revelation of 
God? Give a summary and improvement of the Argument from 
Douglas. What Heathen used the Argument from design? Could 
man, without Revelation, have discovered the Being and attribut€i^ 
of God? 

II. — TH» HOLT SOEIPTUEJIS. 

Where besides the worlds of matter and mind on which God has 
traced the proofs of himself, has he given a revelation of his whole 
character? How do these two Books harmonize, and wherein do 
they differ? State the best Summary of the Evidences of Scripture 
being the Book of God. Who has written on the necessity of Re- 
velation ? What authors, on the fact that the Scriptures are that 
Revelation ? Who have written on the harmony of Scripture and 
Science ? And who on the imcorruptness of the Books, and their 
exclusive claim to the character? 

State, briefly, the hannony of the Books of Nature and Revelation. 
Illustrate this by analogies. 

How can it be shown that the existence of the Creator is a neces- 
sary truth? How, that to seek for a cause of every effect, and not 
to rest but in a First Cavse, is an original principle in our nature ? 
Show that deep -thinking men of Science have all felt Uhis. The 
peculiar province of revelation in reference to this. And of the 
principle that appeals to revelation. 

III. — THE IMMATERIALITY AND IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY, AND SO THE EVERLASTING 
LIFE OF MAN IN HIS WHOLE BEING. 

What i!=i the character of man as given by his intellectual and 
moral nature ? If man, as an intellectual and moral being, be a 
Spirit, what is it that is known of him ? How, then, do the qualities 
of spirit prove its immateriality ? And its immateriality, its immor- 
tahty? 

How does Aristotle distinguish our knowledge of mind from our 
knowledge of matter ? What is the doctrine of Materialism ? How 
do both Physiology and Psychology disprove it? How do we infer 
spiritual causes from material effects ? And God as the universally 
operating cause? And how does Philosophy thus coincide with 
the Bible ? What are Stewart's reasons, from Philosophy, for be- 
lieving in the immortality of the soul? 

Are our notions of mind and matter positive or relative ? Being 
relative, how do they prove mind to be immaterial, and so un- 
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changed? Whether is the eridenee for the existeiiee of mind or 
matter the stronger ? Then what is the proper term for Material- 
ism ? How ean we conclude on immortalitj firom immateriality? 
But where are we to look for the demonstrative proof? From the 
Psychologj of the inferior animals, ean we infer their immortality ? 
What is the difEerenee between them and human beings in this re- 
spect ? 

The ancient Heathens had ideas of the immortality of the sonl-^ 
had they also of the resmreetion of the body ? Can reason prove a 
resorreetion as it ean immortality, or only illostrate it when revealed ? 
Hlnstrate the ignorance of wise Heathens on this subject, from Paul 
at Athens. How does onr Lord prove the resurrection to the Jews ? 
The statement of Job? The demonstration of the resurrection? 
Prove the univ^rsaHty of the resurrection. 

IT. — THE SVPBSMACT OF THE KORAL FAGULTT, ASJ> OF ITS 

BUIiB, KEYELATIOir* 

The two books of Nature and Bevelation — ^to what faculties do 
they appeal ? The titles of their res]>ective teaching? What is the 
precise office of the Moral Sense ? What is the proof of its su- 
premacy ? How do you show that Conscience is the highest fa- 
culty ? Whence is its binding power? How does Warburton trace 
to their source the obligations of practical morality? How does 
Bevelation supply the deficiency of reason and nature f What is 
the supreme nileof Conscience? What are subordinate rules? 
What is the grand principle for the regulation of Conscience? Was 
the doctrine that distinctions in moral obHgations are not created by 
the will of Gody always held ? How does it appear that anomalies in 
regard to conscience, do not militate against its supreme obligation ? 

y. — THE CBITEEION OP MOEALS — EE8P0NSIBILITT. 

What is the two-fold aspect under which all moral feelings and 
actions may be viewed? What question thence arises? What an- 
swers have been given to it ? What is the correct one ? How does 
it appear that the character of the agent stamps the character of the 
action? Illustrate this from a Scripture fact 

What is the Power, with which we are created, to which the re- 
vealed will of God appeals? State Mackintosh's view. In what is 
Cudworth's wrong? WhatisGuizot's? Whatisthe distinction between 
the criterion, and the theory of Morals? Whence results responsi- 
bility? State Edwards' mistake on the subject. What are some of those 
inquiries, on the subject, interesting but undecided? What are 
the attributes of God that we infer from our intellectual powers ? 
What from conscience and reason united? Wherein does con- 
science differ from reason, according to Douglas? How does Payne 
distinguish self and identity? How does he distinguish Moral 
emotions and Moral judgments? What ia the view of Douglas on 
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free agency and free will? State St. Angustine's view of the free 
agency of man and the prescience of God. 

TI. — THE OHABAOTBB OF ACTIONS, IN THEMSELVES AND THEIB 

BELATIONS. 

What is the connexion between men's present character and con- 
duct and their future condition? And what is the connexion 
between conduct and its originating principles ? Illustrate this by 
a simple action. What is its first aspect? The second? The 
third? The fourth? The fifth,— in its triple view? 

What, then, is it in actions that renders tiiem good or evil ? The 
first requisite? The second? The third? The fourth? Illus- 
trate this from an Inspired declaration. 

YIL — SOBIPTUBAL SUMMABIES OV MOBAL OBLIGATION. 

What is the all-comprehensive Summary ? Its two-fold division ? 
How do these come under the class of Ethical duties ? Where is 
there a complete devek)pment of them ? What are the implied prin- 
ciples in all these precepts ? 

State Archbishop Whately's view of Suicide.r How does his 
reasoning appear inconclusive ? Blnstrate the opposite view from 
the Eeasoning of the Apostle Paul. Apply the argimient to the 
other precepts of the Decalogue. 

Give the threefold aspect of Moral excellenee from the Apostle 
PauL 
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